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PREFACE 

By  Way  of  an  Unfinished  Parable 


A  people  that  had  lived  for  thousands  of  years  on  an  island  had 
developed  a  secure  and  ordered  society  and  a  comprehensive 
vision  of  their  place  both  on  the  island  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  The  only  disturbing  feature  was  that  they  could  see  at  a 
distance  what  appeared  to  be  other  islands.  These  islands  were 
separated  from  them  by  treacherous  waters.  For  centuries,  the 
majority  on  the  secure  island  argued  that  all  attention  and 
energy  should  be  directed  toward  the  interior  development  of 
their  own  community's  life.  They  warned  that  even  looking  for 
long  periods  at  those  other  islands  could  be  dangerous.  Oc¬ 
casionally  someone  who  could  no  longer  adhere  to  the  tight 
code  of  their  island  would  leap  into  the  sea;  others  apparently 
reached  one  of  the  islands  but  were  never  heard  from  again. 

Eventually,  however,  swimmers  from  the  other  islands  landed 
on  the  central  island.  Most  of  these  people  would  describe  tire 
sad  state  of  affairs  on  the  island  which  they  had  left  and  tell 
the  central  islanders  how  fortunate  they  were  to  have  the 
safety  and  security  of  their  society.  Often  the  outsiders  would 
ask  permission  to  join  the  central  island's  society;  some  of  them 
eventually  made  great  contributions  to  its  life. 

Over  the  generations,  the  central  islanders  built  up  a  large 
store  of  objects  that  had  been  brought  by  the  newcomers  or 
had  floated  ashore.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  islanders 
came  to  value  these  objects  and  concluded  that,  though  the 
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central  island  society  had  everything  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
full  life,  worth-while  tilings  were  nevertheless  being  produced 
on  the  other  islands.  From  time  to  time,  some  adventurous 
youth  would  ask  the  leaders  for  permission  to  swim  to  one  of 
the  islands  in  order  to  return  with  knowledge  and  objects  that 
might  enrich  the  life  of  the  central  island.  At  first,  the  leader 
refused  permission;  later,  a  compromise  was  developed.  Certain 
specially  trained  individuals  would  be  permitted  to  venture 
forth  but  only  on  the  condition  that  they  be  fastened  to  a 
lengthy  and  strong  life  line.  If  they  encountered  any  danger 
they  had  only  to  pull  on  the  line  and  they  would  be  hauled 
back  to  the  safety  of  the  central  island.  This  plan  worked  well. 
Over  the  years,  guarded  two-way  communication  between  die 
central  island  and  the  others  developed.  Both  groups  benefited. 

The  life  liners  gradually  assumed  a  special  position.  On  the 
one  hand  they  received  a  good  deal  of  abuse  both  from  some 
of  dieir  fellow  islanders,  who  thought  they  were  introducing 
destructive  changes,  and  from  some  of  the  other  islanders,  who 
thought  them  cowardly  for  not  leaving  their  home  island  per- 
manendy.  On  the  odier  hand,  they  were  also  doubly  cele¬ 
brated:  first,  by  some  of  their  fellow  islanders  who  admired 
their  courage  in  venturing  into  strange  lands  while  retaining 
their  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  their  home  society;  second,  by 
some  of  the  odier  islanders  who  admired  the  life  liners’  willing¬ 
ness  to  meet  with  them,  listen  to  them,  work  widi  them  and 
disagree  with  them. 

In  the  course  of  time  some  of  the  life  liners  became  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  role.  They  felt  that  the  life  line  limited  them  in 
a  number  of  ways.  While  they  were  able  to  meet  with  the 
other  islanders,  the  life  lines  prohibited  them  from  having  any 
meeting  very  far  inland.  Nor  were  they  able  to  participate  in 
such  activities  as  descending  into  caves  or  climbing  mountains. 
Yet  they  had  learned  that  these  activities,  though  often  danger¬ 
ous,  frequendy  led  to  beneficial  discoveries;  in  fact,  many  fruits 
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of  these  discoveries  had  been  communicated  to  the  central 
island  society. 

These  dissatisfied  life  liners  had  no  desire  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  life  of  the  central  island  but  they  did  desire  to 
participate  more  fully  in  die  life  of  the  other  islands,  arguing 
that  they  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  contribute  more  both  to 
life  on  their  own  island  and  to  the  life  of  the  other  islands. 
They  came  to  realize,  however,  that  only  by  venturing  out  to 
the  other  islands  without  a  life  line  would  they  be  able  to 
achieve  this.  They  had  to  admit,  of  course,  that  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  they  could  achieve  their  goal.  They  also  knew 
that  they  would  run  great  risks  and  that  in  all  likelihood  some 
of  them  would  be  permanently  separated  from  their  home  is¬ 
land.  In  “fear  and  trembling,”  then,  they  went  forth  on  the 
treacherous  sea,  aware  that  they  would  never  again  have  that 
security  and  certainty  which  had  so  formed  their  earlier  exist¬ 
ence.  They  had  only  the  hope  that  they  would  not  lose  life 
itself. 

Since  the  times  and  conditions  of  the  departures  of  die  ad¬ 
venturers  were  various,  they  did  not  all  reach  the  same  destina¬ 
tion.  Thus  diey  found  themselves  members  of  different  com¬ 
munities.  Each  adventurer  in  his  own  way  proceeded  to  involve 
himself  in  the  life  of  his  new  community.  At  first,  most  of 
them  thought  frequendy,  often  nostalgically,  of  their  earlier 
life  and  continued  to  practice  many  of  its  customs.  Gradually, 
however,  some  became  so  immersed  in  their  new  life  diat  they 
could  hardly  remember  the  old  one— or,  when  they  did,  they 
recalled  it  with  bitterness  and  resentment  and  considered  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  to  be  out  of  it.  But  others,  equally  involved, 
insisted  that  the  negative  features  of  home-island  life  were  not 
die  total  picture.  Paradoxically,  they  claimed  that  they  had 
come  to  appreciate  much  better  the  profound  and  liberating 
possibilities  of  their  native  island  as  a  result  of  involvement  in 
another  community.  They  were  led  to  conclude  that  if  many 
features  of  their  old  life  were  combined  widi  diose  of  the  new, 
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there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  human  possibilities  that  would 
result. 

For  a  long  time  methods  of  communication  remained  crude 
and  primitive.  But  finally  they  were  sufficiently  developed  to 
allow  contact  with  both  those  on  the  home  island  and  those  on 
the  other  islands.  When  communication  was  first  established,  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  burst  of  optimism.  The  adventurers 
were  like  children  dashing  to  their  parents  eager  to  display 
newly  discovered  treasures.  Contributing  to  the  optimism  was 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  among  the  home  islanders. 
Many  no  longer  claimed  to  be  self-sufficient,  but  expressed  a 
desire  to  assimilate  whatever  was  worth-while  in  the  life  of  the 
other  communities. 

Repeated  exchanges,  however,  dampened  the  spirits  of  all 
concerned.  A  certain  pattern  of  responses  seemed  to  be  emerg¬ 
ing.  The  adventurer  would  explain  his  newly  found  tool  or 
way  of  accomplishing  some  task  to  the  members  of  his  home 
community— of  which,  it  must  be  added,  the  adventurer  strongly 
insisted  he  was  still  a  member.  The  responses  tended  to  take 
several  recurrent  forms.  One  was  the  response  of  gratitude  for 
a  good  that  seemed  immediately  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  home- 
island  community.  Another  was  to  say  that  what  was  being 
offered  was  already  present  and  in  a  purer  form  in  the  home 
community,  though  admittedly  it  had  been  often  hidden  due  to 
poor  management.  Finally,  there  was  outright  rejection  on  the 
grounds  that  acceptance  would  undermine  the  essential  and 
immutable  features  of  home-island  life.  The  end  result  seemed 
to  be  that  the  home-island  community,  though  willing  to  make 
superficial  changes,  would  not  entertain  any  suggestion  that 
might  conceivably  change  what  had  been  designated  essential 
to  their  life.  In  some  respects,  die  adventurers  felt,  relations 
with  their  native  community  were  more  discouraging  than  be¬ 
fore.  As  long  as  the  home  islanders  resisted  all  change  and  all 
goods  from  outside  themselves,  there  was  a  clearly  delineated 
line  of  difference  which  allowed  for  a  sharp  focusing  of  issues 
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and  a  definite  determination  of  where  each  one  stood.  But 
since  the  home  islanders  had  assimilated  so  much  from  others, 
and  now  mistakenly  considered  themselves  open  and  receptive 
to  anything  that  was  worth-while,  regardless  of  its  origin,  the 
issues  had  become  blurred.  Attempts  at  communication  were  too 
often  at  cross-purposes. 

A  further  discouraging  aspect  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
adventurers  who  had  landed  on  different  islands  were  them¬ 
selves  in  dispute.  They  generally  communicated  with  each 
other  better  than  with  the  home  islanders.  Yet  there  were 
strikingly  similar  problems.  They  slowly  came  to  realize  that 
they  were  repeating  the  intolerance  which  they  had  supposedly 
left  behind  them  in  their  home  community.  Further,  die  mem¬ 
bers  of  new  communities  had  overlooked  die  extent  to  which 
they  had  themselves  been  transformed. 

The  adventurers  vowed  to  continue  their  efforts.  They  now 
knew,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  “one  way”  or  “one 
pattern”  of  life  by  which  they  would  realize  their  goal.  While 
being  faithful  to  the  road  they  had  chosen,  they  would  strive 
harder  to  observe  and  listen  to  those  taking  other  directions. 
They  hoped  to  remain  open,  willing  to  surrender  their  ap¬ 
proach  should  experience  show  it  unfruitful.  But  they  now 
also  knew  that  nothing  less  dian  their  lives  would  be  adequate 
witness  to  the  authenticity  of  dieir  claims.  They  chose  then  to 
be  “experiments”— not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  native  com¬ 
munity,  but  for  the  community  of  man. 
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That  institutional  religion  is  in  deep  crisis  is  beyond  dispute, 
though  the  nature  of  and  the  reasons  for  that  crisis  may  be 
expressed  in  diametrically  opposite  language.  Some  would  hold 
that  the  term  crisis”  is  too  mild  to  do  justice  to  the  reality  of 
the  situation  in  which  religion  finds  itself:  collapse,  understood 
as  a  functional  breakdown  or  an  existential  irrelevance,  would 
be  a  more  accurate  description.  There  is  no  universal  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  degree  and  permanence  of  this  collapse  but  there 
is  a  significant  convergence  in  descriptions  of  it  by  psychologists, 
sociologists,  philosophers  and  theologians  of  every  major  re¬ 
ligious  tradition.  I  agree  with  those  who  see  religion  as  in  a 
state  of  collapse1— it  is  only  against  such  a  background  that  the 
necessity  for  the  effort  which  is  urged  in  this  work  can  be  un¬ 
derstood.  Despite  my  negative  evaluation  of  the  present  state 
of  religion,  I  hope  that  this  undertaking  will  be  seen  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  effort.2 

My  hypothesis,  stated  starkly  and  simply,  is  that  only  a  rad¬ 
ically  reconstructed  religion  can  enable  religion  at  once  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  to  serve  man.  This  last  is  redundant,  since  there  can 
be  no  significant  survival  that  is  not  also  a  human  service. 

The  land  of  reconstruction  envisioned  here  is  not  an  esoteric 
religious  project.  The  reason  is  this:  the  collapse  of  religion  is, 
in  my  judgment,  but  a  heightened  manifestation  of  a  broader 
cultural  collapse.  The  Western  world,  understood  as  a  stable 
world  order  providing  a  fundamental  value-structure  within 
which  men  located  and  identified  themselves,  has  been  collaps¬ 
ing  for  several  centuries.  A  century  ago  only  a  prophet  such  as 
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Nietzsche  perceived  this,  but  we  in  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  become  as  aware  of  this  as  we  are  of 
our  daily  newspaper.  Because  of  the  industrial,  technological 
and  communications  revolutions,  this  collapse  can  now  be  said 
to  be  world-wide.  We  should  not  minimize  either  the  seriousness 
or  the  loss  involved  in  this  collapse,  but  since  I  presuppose,  as 
will  later  be  shown,  a  dynamic  and  developmental  world,  this 
collapse  can  serve  as  the  occasion  and  the  stimulus  for  a  new 
human  effort  of  reconstruction.  Hopefully,  this  effort  will  result 
in  the  creation  of  new  values,  ideas  and  institutions  which  will 
serve  the  human  community  even  better  than  those  which 
have  been  lost.  Actually,  then,  it  is  man  and  his  world  which 
stand  in  need  of  reconstruction:  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
reconstruction  of  religion  that  is  not  simultaneously  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  man  and  his  world.3 

Just  as  there  will  be  a  range  of  evaluations  of  die  bleakness 
of  our  present  situation,  so  there  will  be  a  variety  of  curative 
responses  to  it.  We  can  assume  that  every  respectable  response 
will  endeavor  to  better  the  situation  by  conserving  certain 
values,  insights  and  visions  previously  achieved  and  by  creating 
and  assimilating  new  values,  insights  and  visions.  Despite  di¬ 
versity  in  detail,  approaches  to  reconstruction  will  fall  into  either 
of  two  groups.  The  first  group  will  comprise  those  who  will 
operate  within  a  framework  of  ideas  which,  in  its  fundamental 
principles,  has  been  constructed  at  an  earlier  time.  The  task  of 
those  making  this  approach  wall  be  to  so  modify  their  framework 
that  they  wall  be  able  to  account  for  new  experiences,  ideas 
and  values.  The  second  group  will  be  made  up  of  those  who 
desire  to  reconstruct  radically  the  traditional  framework  of 
thought  and  from  wdthin  this  reconstructed  framework  attempt 
to  account  for  previous  achievements— intellectual  and  other— 
which  are  of  enduring  worth.4 

My  approach  falls  into  the  second  of  the  two  groups— a  fact 
that  describes  it  radier  than  argues  for  or  against  it.  All  com¬ 
munication  is  difficult  but  it  becomes  more  difficult  still  when 
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its  subject  is  religion:  only  a  deliberate  effort  to  clarify  ones 
assumptions,  so  far  as  possible,  makes  success  at  all  likely.  Be¬ 
cause  we  use  the  same  language  and  are  wrestling  with  some¬ 
what  the  same  problems  we  tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we 
often  use  that  language  quite  differently.  For  example,  most  of 
those  concerned  with  doing  something  about  religion,  whether 
they  label  their  doing  renewal,  reform  or  reconstruction,  would 
probably  agree  on  die  following  needs:  to  remove  the  opposi¬ 
tion  between  “sacred”  and  “secular”;  to  overcome  stultifying 
religious  passivity;  to  relate  religion  to  concrete  human  prob¬ 
lems;  to  avoid  reducing  religion  to  abstract  formulas;  to  liberate 
the  believer  from  those  institutions  which  hamper  personal 
development;  to  have  religion  lead  us  more  deeply  into  the 
world  rather  than  to  escape  from  it.  Despite  widespread  agree¬ 
ment  on  these  needs,  attempts  to  fulfill  diem  will  differ  sharply 
because  of  the  diverse  assumptions  which  undergird  such  at¬ 
tempts. 

Before  mentioning  a  few  of  my  own  controlling  assumptions, 
I  would  like  to  underline  the  inevitability,  diversity  and  un¬ 
provability  of  all  assumptions.  Morris  Raphael  Cohen  expressed 
this  point  exceptionally  well  when  he  stated: 

The  way  to  make  progress  in  any  field  of  learning  is  not 
by  resolving  to  free  ourselves  of  dogmatic  assumptions— such 
resolutions  are  vain— but  by  malting  clear  to  ourselves  what 
are  the  various  assumptions  that  are  possible,  and  dius  en¬ 
visaging  our  position  as  one  of  a  great  number.  This  widens 
our  sympathetic  understanding  and  breaks  the  backbone  of 
fanaticism.  It  makes  us  humble  because  it  indicates  to  us 
diat  ultimately  we  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  assumptions,  for  our  fundamental  assumptions  deter¬ 
mine  die  kind  of  a  world  which  we  can  perceive  and  the 
world  of  phenomena  is  wider  than  that  of  our  knowledge.6 

For  the  purposes  of  this  essay,  it  is  most  important  to  empha¬ 
size  my  assumption  that  any  symbols,  concepts,  categories  or 
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doctrines  concerning  God,  morality  or  religion  are  grounded  in 
a  specific  metaphysics  and  are  permeated  by  a  raft  of  meta¬ 
physical  assumptions. 

Having  introduced  the  highly  controverted  issue  of  ° meta¬ 
physics”  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  indicate  just  how  I  will  be 
using  this  term.  Prescinding  from  the  numerous  and  complex 
technical  philosophical  questions  surrounding  the  issue  of  meta¬ 
physics,  I  will  throughout  this  essay  employ  " metaphysics”  in¬ 
terchangeably  with  'world  view.”  I  will  understand  by  these 
terms  both  an  angle  of  vision,  or  perspective  from  which  reality 
is  viewed,  and  a  set  of  principles  or  assumptions6  which  guide 
and  direct  us  in  our  efforts  to  understand  reality  in  its  most 
comprehensive  dimensions.  I  would  add  here  that  I  subscribe 
to  a  kind  of  metaphysical  pluralism,  since  no  metaphysics- 
including  the  one  proposed  in  this  work— is  fully  adequate  to 
the  human  situation.  I  do  not  rule  out  the  propriety  and  even 
the  necessity  of  evaluating  competing  metaphysical  claims,7 
but  I  refuse  to  be  forced  into  any  all-or-nothing  interpretation. 
Further,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  ultimately  to  prove 
or  refute  a  metaphysics.  I  share  John  Herman  Randall's  reading 
of  the  history  of  philosophy:  "No  great  philosophy  has  ever 
been  refuted:  it  has  been  discarded  as  irrelevant  to  another  type 
of  experience.”8  Hence,  there  is  no  escaping  an  irreducible 
option:  the  act  of  faith  at  the  base  of  every  metaphysics. 

Another  and  more  specific  assumption  which  I  wish  to  note 
is  that  die  traditional  doctrine  of  God  in  Western  or  Christian 
history  is  closely,  though  not  exclusively,  bound  up  with  Greek 
metaphysics.  Following  this,  I  will  also  assume  that  the  Greek 
categories  which  served  the  Christian  faith  so  well  in  the  past 
have  become  increasingly  more  irrelevant  to  the  developing 
structure  of  human  life.  Hence,  I  believe  that  a  radical  recon¬ 
struction  of  our  doctrine  of  God  is  in  order— a  reconstruction 
which  will  not  simply  assimilate  new  data  and  insights  to  a 
central  core  of  unchanging  doctrine  but  one  which  will  dare  to 
challenge  and  attempt  to  supplant  many  of  what  heretofore 
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have  been  considered  indispensable  elements  or  principles  of 
that  doctrine. 

Needless  to  say,  no  significant  reconstruction  of  the  doctrine 
of  God  can  be  attempted  without  also  involving  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  religious  truth,  morality  and  religion.  It  is  my  con¬ 
tention  that  such  reconstructions  can  take  place  only  within  a 
metaphysics  which  is  radically  different  from  that  classical  meta¬ 
physics  within  which  traditional  doctrine  has  been  formed  and 
is  still  being  expressed.  Hence,  in  the  first  chapter  I  will  describe 
briefly,  and  without  argument  or  pretense  of  proof,  the  meta¬ 
physics  which  is  the  framework  for  my  reflections  on  the  re¬ 
construction  of  God,  truth,  morality  and  religion.  This  world 
view  is  fundamentally  that  which  emerged  from  the  classical 
period  of  American  philosophy,  particularly  in  the  works  of 
William  James  and  John  Dewey.  My  contention  is  that  this 
tradition  has  rich  resources  for  a  reconstruction  of  religion  and 
indeed  of  all  human  experiences.  Two  cautions  must  be  urged, 
however.  First,  I  am  not  advancing  this  tradition  as  the  only 
worth-while  approach  to  the  problems  under  consideration.  As 
I  have  already  indicated,  I  believe  that  a  variety  of  metaphysics 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  fully  exploit  the  richness  and  depth  of 
human  experience  and  the  world  in  which  it  operates.  The 
second  caution  is  that  I  intend  neither  to  appropriate  James 
and  Dewey  in  the  cause  of  religion  nor  to  show  that  deep-down 
they  were  Christians.  I  merely  claim  that  their  thought  provides 
possibilities  for  an  enriched  development  and  transformation  of 
religion  and  Christianity.  On  my  hypothesis,  however,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  dynamic  transaction  between  the  philosophies  of  these 
men  and  Christianity  would  be  something  different  from  what 
either  were  or  are,  considered  independently.0 

Since  I  will  make  repeated  use  of  the  terms  ■pragmatism, 
reconstruction  and  religion,  it  is  necessary  that  I  indicate  some¬ 
thing  of  what  I  mean  by  each.  Charles  Sanders  Peirce,  the 
“founder”  of  pragmatism,  and  James  as  well  insisted  that  prag¬ 
matism  was  a  method,  not  a  metaphysics.  This  distinction  is 
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acceptable  and  even  necessary  as  long  as  it  does  not  become  a 
dichotomy  between  method  and  metaphysics.  Even  if  we  take 
Peirce’s  restricted  definition  of  pragmatism  as  a  method  whereby 
we  render  ideas  clear  in  terms  of  their  consequences,  do  we 
not  diereby  imply  a  different  world  from  that  in  which  ideas 
are  made  clear  by  an  analysis  which  shows  their  internal  con¬ 
sistency?  The  matter  becomes  more  complicated  when  James 
describes  pragmatism  as  a  method  whereby  we  make  die  truth. 
How  different  must  a  world  be  in  which  we  “invent”  the 
truth  through  acting  upon  ideas  from  a  world  in  which  we 
“discover”  the  truth  by  abstracting  ideas  which  correspond  to 
an  already  permanendy  structured  reality?  If  pragmatism  does 
not  necessarily  involve  a  processive  world,  it  is  eminendy  con¬ 
genial  to  and  congruent  with  such  a  world.  In  any  event,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  pragmatism  is  to  be  understood  in  James  and 
Dewey,  I  will  understand  it  as  combining  a  methodological 
dimension  with  the  process  metaphysics  or  world  view  within 
which  they  reflected.10 

I  use  the  term  reconstruction  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of 
both  continuity  and  development  and  to  avoid  the  polarities  of 
mere  repetition  and  total  revolution.  Since  I  will  urge  radical 
development  and  change,  I  wish  to  stress  that  not  all  change  is 
destructive.  I  would  argue,  on  the  contrary,  that  change  through 
reconstrucdon  enables  us  to  avoid  change  through  revolution. 
Further,  that  such  change  is  actually  constructive  in  that  it 
retains  earlier  insights  and  values,  though  in  a  transformed 
manner.  This  last  is  crucial,  as  we  shall  see,  for  reconstruction 
accounts  for  continuity  through  fuller  inclusion  in  the  world 
process  rather  than  continuity  by  exclusion  or  isolation  from 
this  process.  Another  important  connotation  of  reconstruction  is 
that  it  is  existential  as  well  as  theoretic.  Any  pragmatic  re¬ 
construction,  whether  of  God,  of  law  or  of  liturgy,  always  takes 
place  within  a  living  context  which  is  personalistic,  communi¬ 
tarian,  existential  and  historical.  Hence,  no  worth-while  effort  of 
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ideas. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  approach  were  I  to  attempt 
to  define  religion,  either  at  the  start  or  the  finish  of  this  essay. 
At  the  same  time  one  could  hardly  call  for  a  reconstruction 
unless  there  were  some  reality  in  need  of  reconstructing.  I  will 
assume,  therefore,  that  we  are  aware  of  a  phenomenon  called 
religion  which  involves  beliefs,  ideas,  symbols,  practices  and 
institutions  distinguishable  from  other  phenomena,  such  as  art, 
science  or  politics.  Though  I  am  calling  it  a  phenomenon,  I 
agree  with  James  that  “the  word  ‘religion  cannot  stand  for  any 
single  principle  or  essence,  but  is  rather  a  collective  name.”11 
Further,  I  think  that  Dewey  is  correct  when  he  states  “that 
concretely  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  in  the  singular. 
There  is  only  a  multitude  of  religions.”12  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  straddling  “phenomenology”  and  “nominalism”  but  I  think 
that  this  is  what  James  and  Dewey  did.  I  believe  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  thought  to  say  that  they  affirmed  that  terms 
might  have  a  universal  thrust  without  their  corresponding  to  a 
universal  essence.  Such  a  combination  of  concrete  locus  and 
universal  thrust  is  most  relevant  to  a  reconstruction  of  religion. 
Any  reconstruction  of  religion  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  a 
reconstruction  of  that  religion  in  which  the  reconstructor  is  in¬ 
volved;  otherwise  one  falls  into  the  trap  of  abstract  and  empty 
theorizing.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  significant  re¬ 
construction  which  is  parochial,  which  would  not  have  some 
aspect  of  universality.  Hence,  I  have  decided  to  speak  of  re¬ 
ligion,  despite  the  fact  that  my  primary  locus  or  context  is 
Christianity  or,  more  specifically,  Roman  Catholicism.13  A  few 
words  concerning  this  Roman  Catholic  context  are,  perhaps,  in 
order. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Catholicism  and  change  seemed  to 
stand  for  polar  opposites.  In  a  world  in  which  the  reality  and 
all-pervasiveness  of  change  had  become  a  commonplace,  Roman 
Catholicism  stood  alone  in  its  insistence  upon  absolutely  im- 
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mutable  truths,  dogmas  and  institutions.  The  metaphor  of  the 
Church  as  a  t( rock”  was  employed  by  friend  and  foe— the  first 
stressing  the  virtues  of  solidity,  recognizability  and  durability, 
the  latter  deriding  it  as  static,  unadaptable  and  dense.  The 
image  of  an  immutable  Church,  fundamentally  fashioned  and 
structured  by  a  divine  activity,  gave  its  members  a  strong  sense 
of  identity  and  a  clear  awareness  of  purpose.  Even  non-Catholics 
derived  an  indirect  benefit  from  such  absolute  claims  since  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  furnished  a  visible  target  and  a  clearly 
identifiable  opponent  in  a  world  which  seemed  to  be  collapsing 
into  a  vague  and  indistinguishable  flux.  Not  a  few  non-Catholics 
expressed  a  certain  envy  of,  and  nostalgia  for,  the  charming  and 
passionate  innocence  displayed  by  Roman  Catholics.  How  often 
one  heard  or  read  that  “at  least  Catholics  know  what  they 
believe  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  state  it  and  stand  up  for  it.” 
The  Protestant  theologian  Martin  Marty  calls  attention  to  this 
when  he  states:  “Many  Protestants  and  Jews  like  the  idea  of 
Catholics  keeping  Latin  and  incense  so  that  there  is  a  fixed 
point  in  a  turning  world,  an  ultimate  center  of  irrelevance  to 
which  one  can  repair  when  the  world  is  too  much  with  us. 
Many  non-Christians  like  the  idea  of  Catholics  hanging  on  to 
what  looks  to  them  like  absurd  theology  rather  than  taking  on 
what  will  have  to  sound  to  them  like  a  theology  that  could  get 
in  the  way.”14 

Actually  this  simple,  definite  and  immutable  Church  existed 
more  in  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  both  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  than  it  did  in  the  full  life  of  the  Church.  From  the 
first  moment  of  its  existence,  the  Church  has  been  changing, 
sometimes  radically,  mostly  imperceptibly,  but  always  changing. 
The  centrality  of  its  alleged  immutability  emerged  in  great  part 
as  a  defense  against  a  modem  consciousness  which  more  and 
more  saw  man  and  reality  in  terms  of  process.  The  Church’s 
view  of  itself  as  characterized  by  absolutely  immutable  and 
certain  dogmas  reached  a  high  point  (or  low  point,  depending 
on  ones  perspective)  in  Vatican  I.  At  that  moment  in  its  life 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seemed  determined  to  reject  almost 
every  feature  of  modern  thought  and  experience  whether  in  the 
realms  of  philosophy,  politics  or  social  action.  The  definition 
of  papal  infallibility  stood  as  a  symbol  of  defiance  in  the  face 
of  a  world  that  was  rapidly  losing  its  absolutes  and  certainties. 
The  prophetic  insight  of  a  Marx  or  Nietzsche  (and  ironically, 
perhaps,  of  a  Pius  IX)  became,  in  the  twentieth  century,  a 
part  of  the  “conventional  wisdom.”  Two  devastating  world  wars, 
the  deliberate  destruction  of  millions  of  innocent  people  simply 
because  of  their  race,  the  creation  of  concentration  camps  and 
processes  which  raised  calculated  dehumanization  to  an  art,  the 
production  of  the  “ultimate”  weapon  of  destruction— all  com¬ 
bined  to  destroy  whatever  vestiges  remained  of  a  stable  world 
order  and  a  clear-cut  system  of  absolute  and  certain  values. 
“What  can  I  believe  witli  assurance?”  “Is  there  any  meaning 
to  my  life?”  “Can  I  fully  commit  myself  to  any  values?”— such 
questions  became,  by  mid-twentieth  century,  questions  ashed  by 
men  in  all  spheres  of  life  and  not  simply  by  esoteric  and 
pessimistic  European  philosophers. 

One  might  have  expected  that  as  other  men  became  more 
tentative  in  their  assertions  and  less  sure  of  their  values,  Roman 
Catholics  would  move  in  the  other  direction  by  intensifying 
and  extending  the  clarity  and  certainty  claimed  by  Vatican  I. 
In  one  sphere— let  us  call  it  the  evident  institutional  sphere- 
such  was  the  case.  But  in  another  sphere,  which  we  might 
designate  as  that  of  reflective  articulation  or  serious  theology, 
just  the  opposite  was  happening.  True,  even  here  there  was 
no  attempt  to  attach  head-on  or  directly  question  the  absolute¬ 
ness,  certitude  and  immutability  of  the  fundamental  dogmas 
and  institutions  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Nevertheless,  the  quali¬ 
fications,  refinements  and  restrictions  which  were  added  were 
having  what  we  can  now  see  as  an  eroding  effect  upon  the 
“rochlike”  certainty  of  the  Church.  The  recent  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  is  an  example  of  this  erosion.  The 
enormous  and  terrifying  weight  of  the  claim,  combined  with 
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an  increasing  narrowing  of  the  validating  conditions,  has  re¬ 
duced  the  possibility  of  its  exercise  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point.  (It  is  significant  that  the  only  undisputed  exercise  of 
papal  infallibility  since  Vatican  I  was  the  defining  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Assumption.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  significant  that 
only  Protestants  seem  to  have  taken  this  seriously.) 

It  is  true  that  despite  the  almost  total  nonuse  of  papal 
infallibility  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  fallout  from  this 
doctrine  in  the  forms  of  “creeping  infallibility”  and  “papal 
cultism.”  The  first  might  be  described  as  the  attaching  of  an 
almost  infallible  weight  to  any  papal  statement  ranging  from 
the  most  solemn  encyclical  to  the  Pope’s  remarks  to  the  Italian 
midwives  or  bicycle  riders.  “Papal  cultism”  manifested  itself  in 
the  reluctance  to  express  any  criticism  of  the  Pope  except  in 
language  so  abstruse  and  indirect  as  to  need  a  hundred  years  of 
scholarly  interpretation  in  order  to  decipher  it.  What  is  amazing 
is  not  that  such  attitudes  became  part  of  Roman  Catholicism 
but  that  they  were  so  short-lived.  Certainly  since  the  Second 
World  War  a  large  number  of  Catholic  intellectuals  (usually 
labeled  liberals)  were  castigating,  in  conversation,  if  not  in 
publication,  these  features  of  the  Church.  Since  Vatican  II,  the 
Pope  has  been  fair  game  for  everyone  from  erudite  Dutch 
theologians  to  letter  writers  to  the  editor  of  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter.  Thus,  the  widespread  critical  response  to 
Pope  Paul's  statements  on  celibacy  and  birth  control  was  but 
die  boiling  over  of  something  that  had  been  simmering  for  a 
long  time. 

The  point  to  be  stressed  is  not  merely  that  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  attitude  of  Roman  Catholics  toward  the 
Pope,  but  rather  that  this  change  is  symptomatic  of  a  radical 
upheaval  within  Roman  Catholicism.  I  do  not  consider  it  hy¬ 
perbole  or  alarmism  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
finds  itself  in  its  greatest  crisis  in  history— greater  even  than  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  irony  here  is  that  this  crisis 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  modem  liberalizing  changes  in 
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ideas  and  institutions  which  have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  as  a  result  of  Vatican  II.  To  a  great  extent  the  Catholic 
conservatives  were  more  prophetically  perceptive  than  the  lib¬ 
erals.  They  saw  that  you  cannot  make  significant  changes  in 
accepted  theology,  morality,  liturgy  and  institutional  practices 
without  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  identifying  marks  of  Catholicism.  The  Catholic  liberal’s 
insistence  on  changing  “accidentals”  without  changing  “essen¬ 
tials”  has  proven  more  viable  in  theory  than  in  practice. 

There  is  an  almost  traumatic  dimension  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  radical  change.  Such  trauma  is  by  no  means  re¬ 
stricted  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  because  of  die  past  and  con¬ 
tinued  insistence  by  most  Roman  Catholics  on  die  centrality  of 
immutability,  whether  concerning  religious  doctrine,  morality  or 
the  nature  of  God,  the  trauma  is  immeasurably  heightened. 
The  overwhelming  number  of  Catholics  from  the  Pope  to  the 
average  layman  cannot  conceive  of  a  Catholicism  and  hence  of 
a  Christianity  which  would  not  be  characterized  by  die  mark 
of  immutability.  It  is  this  view  which  I  am  direcdy  calling  into 
question.  It  is  not  simply  that  I  believe  that  Christianity  can 
be  reconciled  with  a  radically  developing  world;  I  would  con¬ 
tend  that  it  can  survive  only  if  it  is  seen  as  inseparably  bound 
up  with  such  a  world,  partaking  of  both  the  difficulties  and 
possibilities  which  this  world  presents.  The  “bite”  of  this  as¬ 
sertion  becomes  evident  only  when  we  reflect  upon  its  implica¬ 
tions  for,  and  effects  upon,  our  traditional  beliefs  and  institu¬ 
tions.  I  will  endeavor  throughout  this  work  to  suggest  what 
some  of  those  implications  and  effects  are  and  might  be.  For 
the  most  part  these  suggestions  will  be  couched  in  the  form  of 
hypotheses,  some  of  which  will  strike  many  as  outrageous  and 
even  offensive.  It  is  most  proper  that  these  hypodieses  bring 
forth  criticism  from  those  who  see  the  issues  to  which  they  refer 
in  a  different  light— assertions  followed  by  critical  responses  are, 
after  all,  what  intellectual  activity  is  all  about.  Much  more 
important,  however,  than  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  attached 
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to  my  particular  hypotheses  is  whether  or  not  I,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  am  permitted  to  engage  in  such  activity.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  needless  to  say,  that  perhaps  the  most  crucial  need  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  community  is  to  avoid  closing  out  such 
hypothesizing.  Undoubtedly  much  of  it  will  be  superficial,  im¬ 
precise  and,  in  that  case,  short-lived.  But  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  the  way  in  which  human  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence  develops,  it  is  that  only  by  permitting  a  certain  “wildness” 
of  thought  can  the  community  bring  forth  its  creative  thinkers. 
Roman  Catholicism,  particularly  over  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  has  paid  a  high  price  for  its  suppression  of  hypotheses, 
in  the  dearth  of  creative  thinkers  who  have  emerged  from  and 
continued  living  within  the  Church.  To  ask  people  to  criticize 
or  think  creatively  only  when  they  have  a  completely  developed 
position  capable  of  meeting  immediately  every  objection  that 
orthodoxy  can  pose  is  to  ask  the  impossible.  A  thinker  of 
Teilhard  de  Chardins  caliber  produces  a  body  of  thought  shot 
through  with  limitations,  inadequacies  and  errors— what  can 
much  lesser  minds  hope  to  achieve? 

My  insistence  upon  the  right  to  present,  defend  and  live  by 
the  results  of  one's  own  reflections  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  defense  of  unbridled  individualism.  As  I  shall  indicate  in 
several  parts  of  this  work,  the  dichotomy  between  the  person 
and  the  community  is  artificial  and  destructive.  One  thinks, 
acts,  lives  and  exists  only  in  community  (or  communities)  but 
if  a  community  is  to  avoid  becoming  a  destructive  collectivity 
it  must  allow  the  persons  who  constitute  it  to  exercise  their 
creativity,  whether  great  or  small,  in  an  effort  to  move  the 
community  to  an  even  richer  life. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  at  this  point  to  enter  into  a 
long-winded  apology  for  being  so  presumptuous  as  to  attempt 
to  handle  the  profound  questions  which  are  the  subject  matter 
of  this  work  in  such  a  short  and  obviously  unfinished  essay. 
Actually,  we  should  be  well  past  this  attitude  of  debilitating 
humility.  In  point  of  fact  no  one  is  ever  adequate  to  such 
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questions  whether  in  an  article,  a  book  or  a  dozen  hooks.  Only 
the  community  is  adequate,  because  it  alone  has  a  life  sufficiently 
long  to  absorb  and  correct  die  partial  insights  of  its  members. 
The  need  of  the  moment  would  not  seem  to  be  for  ultraortho¬ 
dox,  well-rounded,  endlessly  qualified  and  eminendy  safe  re¬ 
statements  of  traditional  positions.  Rather  what  seems  desper¬ 
ately  needed  is  some  freewheeling  hypothesizing  on  questions 
that  are  tearing  out  the  insides  of  an  increasing  number  of 
Catholics  who  fervendy  desire  to  be  faithful  to  the  demands 
which  contemporary  thought  and  life  make  upon  them  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  separate  themselves  from  participation  in 
die  Church. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  the  ap¬ 
proach  I  am  suggesting.  There  is  an  attitude,  bordering  on  the 
sentimental  and  Pollyannish,  which  characterizes  a  number  of 
those  who  think  of  themselves  as  liberal,  Catholic  or  other. 
This  attitude  tends  to  blind  itself  to  anything  but  the  positive 
features  involved  in  a  radically  changing  world.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  at  the  outset  that  a  reconstruction  such  as  I  am  calling 
for  demands  the  greatest  openness  and  involves  a  tremendous 
risk.  John  Dewey  has  noted  the  dire  consequences  of  such  an 
undertaking:  "Let  us  admit  the  case  of  die  conservative,”  he 
cautions,  “if  we  once  start  thinking,  no  one  can  guarantee  where 
we  shall  come  out,  except  that  many  objects,  ends,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  are  surely  doomed.  Every  thinker  puts  some  portion 
of  an  apparently  stable  world  in  peril  and  no  one  can  wholly 
predict  what  will  emerge  in  its  place.”15  It  is  my  belief  that 
only  the  need  and  hope  for  the  bringing  forth  of  a  new  world 
and  a  new  man  can  make  taking  such  a  risk  worth-while.  But 
again  Dewey  warns  us  that  “no  one  discovers  a  new  world 
without  forsaking  an  old  one;  and  no  one  discovers  a  new 
W'orld  who  exacts  guarantee  in  advance  for  what  it  shall  be,  or 
who  puts  the  act  of  discovery  under  bonds  with  respect  to 
what  the  new  world  shall  do  to  him  when  it  comes  into  vi¬ 
sion.”16 
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Needless  to  say,  die  discovery  or  creation  of  a  new  world  is 
not  a  task  to  be  accomplished  in  one  or  in  a  hundred  attempts 
such  as  this.  There  will  have  to  be  a  great  community  effort 
involving  a  plurality  of  approaches  which  share  some  assump¬ 
tions  and  principles  but  differ  in  others.  Each  approach  will  be 
obliged  to  be  somewhat  cognizant  of  other  approaches  but  will 
avoid  premature  synthesizing  of  diverse  insights.  Each  approach 
will  be  made  from  a  particular  perspective  or  point  of  view  or 
metaphysics  which  will  give  it  order,  form  and  direction  but 
will,  at  the  same  time,  limit  it  and  cut  it  off  from  the  insights 
gained  through  other  approaches.  As  William  James  has  noted, 
“Any  partial  view  whatever  of  the  world  tears  the  part  out  of 
its  relations,  leaves  out  some  truth  concerning  it,  is  untrue  of  it, 
falsifies  it.”17  James  is  here  presupposing  “a  pluralistic,  resdess 
universe,  in  which  no  single  point  of  view  can  ever  take  in  the 
whole  scene.”18 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  James  that  we  inhabit  “a 
pluralistic  universe,”  pluralism  most  assuredly  describes  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  philosophy  and  theology  and  I  am  suggesting 
that  it  can  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability.  I  maintain  that 
it  is  possible  to  commit  oneself  to  reflection  within  a  particular 
set  of  categories  without  presuming  that  these  are  the  only 
worth-while  ones.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  rule  out,  indeed 
I  hope  for,  a  kind  of  “convergence”  of  the  many  insights  which 
emerge  from  a  diversity  of  metaphysics.  Perhaps  the  most  signif¬ 
icant  long-run  test  of  the  important  and  enduring  insights  of 
human  thought  and  experience  are  those  which  emerge  from 
and  remain  central  to  a  variety  of  metaphysics.  Such  con¬ 
vergences,  however,  can  never  be  more  than  guidelines  to  fur¬ 
ther  thought  and  experience.  Any  attempt  to  use  them  as 
“proofs”  or  to  bring  them  together  in  a  new  synthesis  is  itself 
another  metaphysics  and  hence  subject  to  the  limitations  which 
have  already  been  noted. 

If,  then,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  primary  focus  of  this 
essay  can  properly  be  said  to  be  Roman  Cadiolic,  it  is  not 
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thereby,  I  hope,  parochial.  I  am  no  longer  concerned  with  any 
Church  or  religious  community  which  is  not  in  the  process  of 
becoming  coextensive  with  man.  For  the  time  being,  I  bracket 
the  question  of  how  the  Church  in  and  within  which  I  believe 
and  would  like  to  help  create  would  differ  from  humanism.  I 
bracket  this  question  not  because  it  is  unimportant  but  because 
it  is  much  too  important  to  receive  a  neat,  clear-cut  answer, 
at  least  from  me.  At  the  same  time  I  profess  a  belief  in  the 
convergence  of  an  authentic  developmental  Catholicism  and  an 
authentic  developmental  humanism.  While  I  no  longer  believe 
in  a  Christianity  that  is  in  fundamental  conflict  with  hu¬ 
manism,  I  think  it  is  too  simple,  sentimental  and  descriptively 
untrue  to  say  that  they  are  identical.  Further,  while  I  lament 
and  would  like  to  overcome  the  divisions  that  characterize  the 
human  community— divisions  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  various 
religions— I  do  not  believe  that  these  divisions  can  be  overcome 
simply  by  departing  from  those  communities,  political  as  well 
as  religious,  in  which  we  are  located  and  which,  for  better  and 
for  worse,  have  formed  us.  It  is  already  evident  that  a  unified 
human  community  will  not  be  achieved  by  simple  fiat  nor  by 
some  kind  of  overnight  synthesis.  We  will  inevitably  experi¬ 
ment  with  many  approaches  to  this  eminently  worthy  goal.  I 
am  simply  suggesting  that  one  approach  worth  exploring  is 
that  which  endeavors  to  release  the  creative  potential  for  uni¬ 
versality  which  is  believed  to  be  present  in  a  number  of  religious 
faiths.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  this  creative  potential  can 
be  released  only  by  a  willingness  to  open  one’s  self  and  one’s 
community  to  the  insight  and  experience  of  the  total  human 
community.  Thus,  paradoxically,  we  can  be  faithful  to  the 
deepest  levels  of  our  religious  experience  and  vision  only  by 
being  open  and  responsive  to  the  experience  and  vision  of 
others.  I  make  clear  throughout  this  work  that,  in  my  opinion, 
a  willingness  to  give  more  than  lip  service  to  openness  and 
development  will  inevitably  involve  the  surrender  of  much  of 
what  we  at  one  time  held  or  now  may  hold  dear. 
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I  maintain,  therefore,  that  while  a  particular  and  important 
dimension  of  my  undertaking  can  be  designated  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  it  is  not  necessarily  thereby  isolated  from  that  search  and 
struggle  in  which  all  reflective  men  are  involved.  The  same 
combination  of  particularity  and  universality  would  characterize 
a  Jew,  Protestant  or  atheist  who  might  be  grappling  with  many 
of  the  same  problems  which  occupy  me  in  this  work.  I  would 
insist  that  the  central  concerns  of  this  essay  are  ones  which  in 
some  fashion  touch  all  men.  The  need  to  devise  means  for 
living  in  a  radically  changing  world  and  to  find  meaning  and 
hope  in  the  absence  of  absolute  certainty  is  certainly  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  need  to  fashion  an  ethical  life 
which  avoids  the  Scylla  of  absolutism  and  Charybidis  of  ni¬ 
hilism  confronts  all  reflective  men.  Finally,  the  necessity  for 
transforming  our  institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the 
loss  and  destruction  of  many  values  which  they  brought  forth 
but  are  no  longer  able  to  sustain  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  confronting  civilized  man. 
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1.  Whatever  disagreements  one  might  have  with  the  “death  of  God”  theo¬ 
logians,  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer  and  William  Hamilton,  I  think  that  we  are  all  in 
their  debt  for  having  thrown  the  spotlight  on  this  collapse  and  forced  to  the 
surface  what  many  were  glossing  over  or  at  best  playing  down  by  empha¬ 
sizing  signs  of  hope. 

2.  Criticism  of  religion  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  any  reconstruction.  Cf. 
Paul  Tillich,  The  Protestant  Era  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
I957)>  abridged  edition,  p.  185.  “The  first  word,  therefore,  to  be  spoken  by 
religion  to  the  people  of  our  time  must  be  a  word  spoken  against  religion. } 

3.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  impression  either  that  there  were  no  positive 
values  involved  in  the  collapse  or  the  Western-world  value  system  or  that 
there  are  not  already  under  way  efforts  at  reconstruction.  Paradoxically,  the 
very  movements  which  contributed  to  the  collapse,  such  as  the  political,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  scientific  revolutions,  were  themselves  reconstructions  and 
provide  the  resources  for  further  and  more  conscious  reconstructions.  Hence, 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  any  reading  of  history  which  would  see  the  modem 
era  as  a  decline ,  absolutely  or  relatively.  Losses  there  have  been,  but  the  pos¬ 
itive  possibilities  which  have  emerged  are  tremendous.  The  potential  for 
reconstruction  is  proportionate  to  those  possibilities. 

4.  These  are  general  tendencies;  neither  does,  could  or  should  exist  in  some 
pure  form.  For  example,  any  vital  thought,  however  continuous  it  endeavors 
to  be  with  earlier  ideas,  principles  or  categories,  cannot  help  but  realize  some 
degree  of  reconstruction  even  of  its  most  basic  and  ultimate  principles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  most  radical  reconstruction  begins  from  an  inherited  intel¬ 
lectual  framework  which  is  the  result  of  earlier  efforts  at  coping  with  the 
human  situation. 

5.  Morris  R.  Cohen,  A  Preface  to  Logic  (New  York:  Meridian  Books, 
1956),  p.  200. 

6.  Cf.  Susanne  K.  Langer,  Mind:  An  Essay  on  Human  Feeling  (Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1967),  Vol.  I,  p.  316,  where  she  refers  to 
“metaphysical;  not  in  the  derogatory  sense  which  scientists  all  too  often  give 
to  that  term,  but  in  its  perfectly  respectable  sense  of  dealing  with  the  basic 
assumptions  implicit  in  our  formulation  of  Tacts/  ” 

7.  The  necessity  for  such  evaluation  should  not  blind  us  to  the  formidable 
difficulties  in  such  an  undertaking.  John  Dewey  has  expressed  a  key  reason 
why  so  much  of  philosophical  criticism  misses  the  mark:  “It  is  not  easy  at 
the  best  to  move  from  a  system  of  ideas  having  one  center  and  order  into  a 
system  having  a  different  focus  and  arrangement.  Neither  a  critic  nor  myself 
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is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  every  philosophical  word  employed  is  charged, 
in  the  degree  of  its  importance,  with  ambiguities  resulting  from  centuries  of 
controversial  discussions.”  The  Philosophy  of  John  Dewey ,  2nd  ed.,  Paul 
Arthur  Schilpp,  ed.  (New  York:  Tudor,  1951;  first  published  in  1939),  pp. 
517-518. 

8.  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  The  Career  of  Philosophy  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1964),  Vol.  I,  p.  n. 

9.  I  am  treating  the  thought  of  James  and  Dewey  as  expressing  a  similar 
if  not  unified  viewpoint.  In  a  more  extensive  treatment,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  a  number  of  differences  between  the  two  thinkers— 
differences  of  content,  style,  concern  and  the  like.  For  example,  James  is 
characterized  by  a  kind  of  Augustinian  “metaphysical  restlessness”  which  is 
apparently  absent  in  Dewey.  Also,  James  seems  willing  to  say  almost  anything 
about  God  if  it  gives  satisfaction  and  consolation  to  anyone,  while  Dewey 
is  much  more  suspicious  of  the  entire  tradition  and  enterprise  of  religion. 
Notice  that  I  hedge  by  saying  “seems”  and  “apparently.”  I  do  this  because 
I  would  argue  that  despite  their  differences  James  does  not  condone  indis¬ 
criminate  religious  emoting  nor  justify  every  kind  of  satisfaction  and  that 
Dewey  on  the  other  hand  nas  a  sensitivity  to  the  religious  dimension  of  man 
and  the  world  which  does  not  sufFer  comparison  with  James. 

10.  Cf.  H.  S.  Thayer,  Meaning  and  Action  (New  York:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.,  1968),  p.  454.  “There  are  philosophers  who  believe  that  a 
method  of  analysis  and  critical  evaluation  of  ideas  does  entail  metaphysical 
and  moral  commitments  as  well;  and  there  are  philosophers  who  deny  this. 
The  pragmatists,  despite  Peirce's  inconsistent  pronouncements  .  .  .  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  first  group.”  Thayer’s  work  is  subtitled  “A  Critical  History  of 
Pragmatism,”  and  it  is  a  superb  presentation  of  the  historical  background 
of  the  pragmatic  movement,  its  chief  exponents  and  the  development  and 
interaction  of  the  central  themes  of  the  pragmatic  tradition. 

11.  William  James,  The  Writings  of  William  James— A  Comprehensive 
Edition,  edited  with  an  “Introduction”  and  “Annotated  Bibliography”  by 
John  J.  McDermott  (New  York:  Random  House,  1967),  p.  741.  Referred 
to  hereafter  as  Writings. 

12.  John  Dewey,  A  Common  Faith  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
i960),  p.  7. 

13.  For  a  fine  statement  on  the  necessity  of  recognizing  and  accepting  one’s 
immediate  religious  context  while  continually  working  to  bring  forth  a  richer 
and  more  universal  context,  see  Rosemary  Ruether,  “Post-Ecumenical  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  The  Ecumenist  (November-December,  1966),  pp.  3-7.  For  a  further 
development  of  her  position,  see  The  Church  Against  Itself  (New  York: 
Herder  and  Herder,  1967). 

14.  Martin  E.  Martin,  The  National  Catholic  Reporter,  November  29, 
1967,  p.  10. 

15.  John  Dewey,  Experience  and  Nature  (New  York:  Dover  Publications, 
1958),  p.  222. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  246. 

17.  James,  Writings,  p.  513. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  606. 
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PRAGMATISM’S 

PROCESSIVE 

AND  RELATIONAL  WORLD 


To  say  that  we  inhabit  a  changing  or  processive  world  is  to 
mouth  a  commonplace;  but  to  affirm  a  world  in  which  no 
reality  or  sphere  of  reality  is  unchanging,  is  something  else.  In 
Western  civilization,  at  least,  the  overwhelming  number  of  men 
have  always  recognized  that  we  live  in  a  changing  world.  From 
the  time  of  the  earliest  Greek  thinkers,  however,  there  have 
been  repeated  efforts  to  explain  the  change  which  we  experi¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  some  more  primordial  reality  or  principle.  The 
vast  difference  in  their  principles  of  explanation  need  not  con¬ 
cern  us  here.  What  is  significant  for  our  purposes,  however,  is 
that  the  really  real,  the  essential  principles  of  reality,  reality  as 
it  is  in  itself,  being-as-such  or  any  other  category  employed  to 
describe  ultimate  reality  is  always  characterized  by  immutability. 
While  a  bit  simplistic,  I  think  that  it  is  basically  accurate  to  say 
that  the  dominant  mind-set  of  Western  man  up  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  one  which  assigned  change  to  a  superficial 
or  secondary  sphere  of  reality.  Today,  however,  most  thinkers 
are  highly  suspicious  of  any  metaphysical  dualism  which  divides 
reality  into  substantial  or  essential  unchanging  principles  and 
accidental  changing  ones.  Hence,  it  has  become  customary  in 
recent  years  to  contrast  the  Greek  or  classical  world  views  and 
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the  contemporary  world  view  by  designating  the  first  as  “static” 
and  the  second  as  “dynamic”  or  “historical”  or  “evolutionary.” 
I  will  presuppose  this  and  similar  such  contrasts  throughout 
this  essay  but  a  brief  comment  is  in  order  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  to  be  understood  by  such  an  admittedly  simplistic 
division. 

Perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  indicate  the  position  assumed 
by  me  is  to  state  flatly  that  language  is  viewed  as  primarily 
functional  rather  than  representative.  Thus  the  categories  “static 
world  view”  or  “processive  world  view”  are  not  to  be  understood 
as  mirroring  or  corresponding  to  some  entity  or  even  to  some 
philosophical  position  which  is  identically  expressed  in  many 
thinkers.  Rather,  as  with  all  categories  or  metaphors,1  this  is 
a  construct  which  is  useful  insofar  as  it  enables  us  to  handle 
and  make  sense  of  a  variety  and  diversity  of  phenomena— 
intellectual,  artistic,  sociological,  psychological  and  religious. 
Needless  to  say,  such  constructs  are  not  completely  arbitrary 
and  must  continually  manifest  their  serviceability  in  relation  to 
our  ever-increasing  accumulation  of  phenomena. 

A  formidable  argument  against  using  such  large-scale  cate¬ 
gories  as  classical  or  contemporary  is  that  the  closer  we  study  a 
particular  age  or  an  individual  thinker  the  more  we  are  struck 
by  its  or  his  uniqueness.  Hence,  one  can  and  must  speak  of 
quite  different  worlds  when  comparing  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Bonaventure  and  Aquinas,  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  Also,  the 
differences  which  characterize  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  seventeenth  century  are  enormous.  To 
employ,  therefore,  an  umbrella  category  such  as  “the  classical 
world  view”  which  covers  all  these  men  and  ages  demands 
some  justification.  In  defense  of  such  categorization  I  would 
argue  that  different  as  these  men  and  ages  are  when  compared 
to  each  other,  they  have  striking  and  significant  similarities 
when  compared  to  twentieth-century  thinkers.  A  few  of  the 
key  similarities  are:  the  world  is  a  cosmos  or  an  ordered  world; 
it  possesses  this  order  independently  of  man;  this  world  is  struc- 
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tured  by  absolute  and  unchanging  principles  or  essences;  this 
world  or  reality  is  permeated  by  mind  or  reason  of  which 
human  reason  is  a  particularized  expression;  the  task  of  human 
knowledge— scientific  knowledge— is  to  discover  and  thereby  mir¬ 
ror  or  correspond  to  those  universal  essences  by  which  reality 
is  structured;  hence,  knowledge  is  concerned  with  that  which  is 
universal  and  unchanging  rather  than  the  particular  and  chang¬ 
ing- 

If  the  category  ‘classical  metaphysics"  can  be  and  is  mis¬ 
leading,  then  that  of  “contemporary  metaphysics"  can  be  posi¬ 
tively  distorting.  Perhaps  the  only  statement  that  can  be  made 
with  confident  assurance  about  philosophy  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  that  it  is  characterized  by  variety  and  diversity.  The 
diversity  is  not  restricted  to  different  solutions  to  common  prob¬ 
lems— such  diversity  has  always  characterized  a  philosophical 
age— rather  the  diversity  found  within  contemporary  philosophy 
stems  from  differing  and  conflicting  views  as  to  just  what  phi¬ 
losophy  is  and  what  constitutes  legitimate  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems.  Aristotle  reads  as  an  unbroken  continuation  of  Plato 
when  compared  to  the  gap  which  separates  an  A.  J.  Ayer  and  a 
Martin  Heidegger,  a  Gabriel  Marcel  and  a  John  Dewey. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  philosophical  mantle  is  claimed 
by  thinkers  whose  views  are  so  widely  separated  and  deeply 
divided  that  one  is  almost  led  to  conclude  that  they  inhabit 
different  worlds.  And  yet  I  still  believe  that  it  is  defensible  to 
speak  of  “contemporary  metaphysics,"  at  least  as  expressing  a 
shared  direction  and  a  dominant  emphasis.  Admittedly,  how¬ 
ever,  one  must  be  even  more  tentative  here  than  when  speaking 
of  classical  metaphysics  since  contemporary  metaphysics  is  still 
very  much  in  the  process  of  formation— it  exists  and  is  able  to 
be  grasped  only  in  bits  and  pieces  and  it  remains  shot  through 
with  shadows  and  obscurities. 

Fortunately,  the  formidable  difficulties  which  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  attempting  to  articulate  this  burgeoning  metaphysics 
need  not  be  considered  since  this  essay  will  be  restricted  to  but 
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one  expression  of  contemporary  thought— pragmatism.  Even 
here  there  is  no  pretense  of  presenting  pragmatism  in  its  precise 
historical  form  nor  of  explicating  all  of  its  metaphysical  charac¬ 
teristics.  After  all,  one  might  well  dispute  whether  there  is  any 
such  doctrine  as  “pragmatic  metaphysics.”  Certainly  the  phrase 
cannot  stand  for  any  formally  articulated  or  systematized  meta¬ 
physical  system.  If  men  such  as  Chauncey  Wright,  Charles 
Sanders  Peirce,  William  James  and  John  Dewey  are  taken  as 
the  chief  founders  and  expounders  of  pragmatism,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  there  are  numerous  significant  differences  in  the 
thought  of  each.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sufficient  commonality 
of  approach  and  sharing  of  assumptions  to  warrant  tire  rather 
vague  phrase  "the  metaphysics  of  pragmatism.”2 

Thus,  in  what  follows  in  this  chapter,  I  will  be  drawing 
upon  a  few  of  the  central  ideas  of  James  and  Dewey  in  an 
attempt  to  describe  in  broad  oudine  a  pragmatic  metaphysics 
or  world  view.  It  must  be  stressed  diat  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
“prove”  the  superiority  of  this  world  view  over  others,  much  less 
to  show  that  it  is  absolutely  or  completely  adequate  to  the 
problems  confronting  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to 
state  most  firmly  that  I  believe  that  a  developed,  refined  and 
reconstructed  pragmatism  has  the  most  possibilities  for  making 
some  headway  against  those  problems. 

The  World  as  Open  or  Processive 

If  obliged  to  select  one  term  which  most  appropriately  de¬ 
scribes  the  world  in  which  man  finds  himself,  pragmatism  would 
choose  “unfinished,”  or  its  more  positive  equivalent,  “open.” 
John  Dewey  comments  concerning  William  James: 

Long  after  “pragmatism”  in  any  sense  save  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  Weltanschauung  shall  have  passed  into  a  not 
unhappy  oblivion,  the  fundamental  idea  of  an  open  universe 
in  which  uncertainty,  choice,  hypotheses,  novelties  and  pos- 
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sibilities  are  naturalized  will  remain  associated  with  the  name 
of  James;  the  more  he  is  studied  in  his  historic  setting  the 
more  original  and  daring  will  the  idea  appear.3 

There  is  a  fundamental  and  radical  difference  between  a 
*  world  involving  process"  and  a  'world  in  process."  The  first 
acknowledges  process  or  change  as  a  real  and  even  important 
dimension  of  reality  but  it  ultimately  grounds  and  explains  this 
process  in  terms  of  some  kind  of  immutable  reality.  No  such 
metaphysical  dualism  is  permissible  from  the  perspective  of 
those  who  affirm  a  "world  in  process."  The  distinctive  feature 
of  this  viewpoint  is  that  the  world  or  nature  or  reality4  is 
affirmed  as  processive  through-and-through.  There  is  no  being 
nor  any  part  or  sphere  of  reality  which  stands  outside  or  remains 
untouched  by  process.  Hence,  the  change,  process,  growth  or 
development  which  will  be  presupposed  throughout  this  essay 
is  immeasurably  more  radical  and  pervasive  than  is  usually 
implied  by  those  terms,  particularly  when  they  are  applied  to 
religion. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  sharply  and  succincdy  conveys  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  kind  of  processive  world  view  sug¬ 
gested  by  pragmatism  than  its  interpretation  of  novelty  or  "the 
new."  In  one  of  his  late  letters,  James  asserted:  "I  think  the 
centre  of  my  whole  Anschauung ,  since  years  ago  I  read  Renou- 
vier,  has  been  the  belief  that  something  is  doing  in  the  universe, 
and  that  novelty  is  real."5  As  in  the  case  of  change,  of  course, 
everyone  admits  the  reality  of  novelty  but  not  everyone  under¬ 
stands  it  in  the  same  way.  The  "new"  affirmed  by  pragmatism  is 
not  absolute  in  the  sense  of  having  come  into  existence  out  of 
nothing.  The  "new"  always  emerges  from  or  grows  out  of  what 
is  already  in  existence;  however,  it  cannot  be  understood  as 
simply  a  particularization  of  an  essence  that  is  eternal  or  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  The  processive  world  envisioned  by  prag¬ 
matism  is  characterized  by  the  emergence  of  radically  novel 
events  and  realities.  That  is  to  say,  events  and  realities  emerge 
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which  are  not  simply  the  actualization  of  pre-existing  potencies, 
whether  such  potencies  are  ultimately  located  in  something 
called  Nature  or  in  the  reality  of  God. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  notion  of  a  “new  man”  and 
a  “new  world”  is  not  confined  to  pragmatism.  One  encounters 
it  today  in  various  forms  in  a  number  of  thinkers  widi  diverse 
backgrounds  and  from  a  variety  of  intellectual  disciplines.  Man 
and  the  world,  it  is  maintained,  are  in  the  process  of  becoming 
a  new  man  and  a  new  world.  I  would  suggest  that  such  an 
assertion  should  be  taken  as  something  more  than  a  rhetorical 
or  metaphorical  ploy.  The  distinguished  psychologist  Gardner 
Murphy  understands  it  so  seriously  that  he  is  led  to  say,  “It 
seems  virtually  certain  that  mankind,  having  created  for  itself 
a  new  environment  and  having  undergone  various  transforma¬ 
tions  in  the  process,  will  not  recognize  itself  in  the  mirror  of 
a  few  thousand  years  hence.”0  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Jesuit 
paleontologist,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  has  said:  “Our  modern 
world  was  created  in  less  than  10,000  years,  and  in  the  past 
200  years  it  has  changed  more  than  in  all  the  preceding  mil¬ 
lennia.  Have  we  ever  thought  of  what  our  planet  may  be  like, 
psychologically,  in  a  million  years  time?”7 

Such  assertions  of  radical  change  are  not  restricted  to  those 
thinkers  with  a  scientific  background,  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
following  statements  by  die  Roman  Cadiolic  dieologian,  Karl 
Rahner: 

Human  self-creation  means  quite  simply  that  today  man 
is  changing  himself.  To  be  more  precise:  Man  is  consciously 
and  deliberately  changing  himself.  .  .  . 

Man  is  in  the  process  of  fashioning  himself.  He  still  gropes 
to  understand  his  goals,  and  is  well  aware  that  their  ac¬ 
complishment  lies  in  the  remote  future.  Yet  he  is  also  aware 
that  the  tempo  has  increased,  diat  the  utopias  of  today  are 
the  commonplaces  of  tomorrow.  Man  today  finds  diat  he 
is  manipulable.  A  radically  new  age  is  coming— new  in  every 
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dimension.  .  .  .  We  can  form  no  detailed  picture  of  human 
life  in  the  year  2000,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  the  world 
tomorrow  will  be  different  from  the  world  today.  Man  will 
change  himself  to  a  degree  previously  undreamed  of.8 

Such  texts  could  he  multiplied  indefinitely  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  give  the  impression  that  this  would  prove  or  even 
render  crystal-clear  what  is  being  expressed  by  these  thinkers. 
Other  thinkers— those  who  are  more  analytically  inclined— find 
such  statements  as  the  above  repugnant  due  to  their  generality 
and  vagueness.  Conceding  the  difficulties  and  limitations  at¬ 
tached  to  such  expression,  it  still  must  be  insisted  that  they 
play  a  necessary  and  indispensable  role  in  the  development  of 
human  life.  If  obliged  to  categorize  or  locate  such  expressions, 
they  might  be  designated  “pointer  statements"  of  the  kind  which 
compose  philosophical  vision .  Such  vision  is  always  incomplete, 
somewhat  confusing  and  inevitably  vague;  but  without  such 
vision,  some  seeing  ahead,  however  vaguely,  men  would  still  be 
in  the  cave. 

We  must  always  be  on  guard  against  becoming  bemused  by 
the  visionary  but  unless  we  are  willing  to  struggle  with  the 
unclear  and  undeveloped  and  most  assuredly  unproven  insights 
of  our  more  creative  frontier  thinkers,  we  have  no  hope  of 
breaking  the  chains  which  bind  every  “present"  in  which  man 
exists.  We  must  take  these  insights  for  what  they  and  they 
alone  can  do.  These  are  hints,  suggestions,  large-scale  hypothe¬ 
ses  which  can  serve  as  guidelines  and  stimuli  to  further  reflection 
and  action.  We  know  from  experience  that  they  will  not  al¬ 
ways  prove  fruitful  but  we  also  know  from  experience  that  no 
fruits  will  be  forthcoming  unless  men  are  willing  and  daring 
enough  to  move  out  beyond  where  they  are  at  any  moment— 
beyond  where  they  are  scientifically,  artistically,  politically  and 
religiously. 

In  stressing  the  novelty  which  characterizes  processive  reality, 
we  should  not  become  oblivious  to  the  dangers  of  such  an 
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emphasis.  Long  ago  Josiah  Royce  warned  us  against  "the  siren 
call  of  novelty”9  and  the  false  pursuit  of  the  “new.”  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  grave  temptation  of  contemporary  man 
is  his  frivolous  concern  for  novelties,  which  are  increasingly 
enervating.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  such 
warning  against  an  undue  concern  with  the  new  to  those  who 
have  been  formed  by  the  major  religious  traditions.  An  almost 
fatal  flaw  of  these  traditions  has  been  to  deny  or  at  best  diminish 
the  reality  of  the  novelty  which  we  encounter  and  which  we 
can  help  to  bring  into  existence.  They  have  failed  to  grasp  die 
extent  to  which  the  possibility  of  real  novelty  in  all  spheres  of 
reality  gives  life  its  zest  and  excitement  as  well  as  its  risk  and 
uncertainty.  I  would  go  even  further  and  suggest  that  meaning 
and  hope  depend  in  great  part  upon  both  the  possibility  and  the 
actuality  of  the  new . 

If  it  can  be  said  diat  the  tendency  of  many  contemporary 
thinkers  is  to  exaggerate  the  role  of  novelty,  then  it  can  he  said 
with  equal  justification  that  most  earlier  thinkers  exaggerated 
die  dimension  of  regularity  in  the  universe.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  James  and  Dewey  that  they  made  an  effort  at  least  to  take 
cognizance  of  both  aspects  of  reality.  The  novelty  affirmed  by 
these  two  men  is  not  the  novelty  of  sheer  flux  which  would 
reduce  each  moment  to  an  absolutely  new,  discontinuous  and 
unrelated  atom.  Quite  the  contrary.  In  discussing  die  role  of 
novelty  in  the  thought  of  James,  John  J.  McDermott  stresses  the 
point  diat  .  .  novelty  can  be  seen  as  a  function  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  for  the  meaning  of  novelty  refers  not  only  to  totally 
new  experiences,  but  also  to  prior  experiences,  when  had  from 
a  different  conceptual  context.”10 

There  are  regularity  and  permanence  as  well  as  irregularity 
and  novelty  in  the  world  hut  none  are  absolute;  all  are  relative 
and  contextual.  “Change  gives  meaning  to  permanence  and 
recurrence  makes  novelty  possible,”  Dewey  tells  us.11  And 
James  warns  against  the  man  “whose  beliefs  play  fast  and  loose 
with  the  order  which  realities  follow  in  his  experience.”12 
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Both  men  allow  for  an  aspect  of  permanence  but  they  also  re¬ 
fuse  to  ascribe  to  the  permanence  or  order  manifest  in  the 
world  a  reality  in  itself— to  make  it  the  real  and  to  relegate 
change  and  novelty  to  the  realm  of  appearance  or  at  best  credit 
it  with  superficial  or  accidental  reality.  ‘Incompleteness  and 
precariousness  is  a  trait  [sic]  that  must  be  given  footing  of 
the  same  rank  as  the  finished  and  fixed."13  We  inhabit  a 
world  both  stable  and  precarious— a  world  in  which  uncertainty, 
unpredictability  and  uncontrollability  are  as  real  as  constancy 
and  regularity.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,  however, 
that  these  features  do  not  exist  in  some  form  of  metaphysical 
juxtaposition  or  dualism.  Nature  is  a  {low  within  which  we 
differentiate  some  features  which  are  more  enduring  than 
others,  but  this  does  not  justify  separating  those  features  from 
the  ongoing  relational  process  in  which  they  are  encountered. 
Therefore,  while  it  is  permissible  and  even  necessary  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  traits  of  reality  which  are  functionally  permanent, 
such  traits  must  not  be  postulated  as  ontologically  permanent. 

According  to  pragmatism  then,  the  world  that  is  disclosed  in 
experience  is  neither  the  eternally  ordered  world  of  Greek 
thought  nor  the  absurd  and  fundamentally  chaotic  world  which 
undergirds  certain  forms  of  contemporary  existentialism.  Though 
the  world  in  which  we  live  does  not  meet  all  our  demands  and 
satisfy  all  our  desires,  it  is  not  an  essentially  hostile  world— it  is 
responsive  to  our  need  for  and  efforts  to  achieve  order.  It  does 
not  fulfill  this  need,  however,  by  presenting  us  with  order 
complete  and  final  but  by  confronting  us  with  the  possibility 
of  achieving  order  through  our  activities,  intellectual  and  other. 
Pragmatism  allows  for,  indeed  insists  upon,  the  reality  of  order 
and  regularity  but  these  are  always  relative  and  in  great  part 
result  from  mans  transactions  within  reality. 

James  and  Dewey  not  only  reject  any  view  of  nature  which 
sees  it  as  hostile  to  man's  efforts;  they  also  reject  any  view  of 
nature  as  fully  rational  and  completely  realized  independendy 
of  man.  According  to  James,  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
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bears  continuing  witness  that  “the  inmost  nature  of  the  reality 
is  congenial  to  powers”  which  man  possesses.14  Further,  he 
maintained  that  “in  our  cognitive  as  well  as  in  our  active  life 
we  are  creative.  We  add,  both  to  the  subject  and  to  the  predicate 
part  of  reality.  The  world  stands  really  malleable,  waiting  its 
final  touches  at  our  hands.”15 

Dewey  also  affirmed  both  the  congeniality  of  nature  and  the 
creativity  of  man.  This  is  evidenced  in  his  description  of  reason 
or  intelligence  in  terms  of  possibilities.  It  was  his  contention 
that,  though  “nature  intrinsically  is  neither  rational  nor  irra¬ 
tional,”  it  “is  intelligible  and  understandable.”10  Dewey  goes 
on  to  say  that  “Nature  has  intelligible  order  as  its  possession 
in  the  degree  in  which  we  by  our  own  overt  operations  realize 
potentialities  contained  in  it.”17 

Another  way  of  expressing  what  is  involved  in  the  processive 
world  of  pragmatism  would  be  to  say  that  it  is  fundamentally, 
through-and-through,  temporal.  This  has  been  implicit  in  every¬ 
thing  we  have  said  thus  far  about  reality— that  it  is  unfinished, 
that  it  is  shot  through  with  possibilities,  that  it  involves  real 
novelty  and  that  abstract,  ideal  unity  is  not  a  reality.  As  much 
as  for  Bergson  and  Whitehead,  time  for  James  and  Dewey  can 
truly  be  said  to  “bite  into  reality”;  there  can  be  no  question  of 
explaining  it  away  or  relegating  it  to  an  inferior  realm  of  reality. 
Though  not  referring  specifically  to  James  and  Dewey,  the 
following  statement  by  Robert  Johann  could  well  serve  as  a 
concise  description  of  their  view  of  time: 

Time  and  the  world  are  no  longer  preliminaries  to  the 
main  event;  they  help  to  constitute  it.  Time  is  not  simply 
duration,  the  continuance  of  what  already  exists,  a  span  given 
man  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  heaven.  Time  is  the  creative 
process  itself,  in  which  the  real  is  coming  to  birth.18 

Pragmatism,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  world  in  process 
but  also  one  which  has  a  place  for  order,  regularity  and  in¬ 
telligibility.  Most  important  is  the  distinctive  role  which  man  is 
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called  upon  to  play  in  a  world  that  is  open  and  unfinished. 
Mans  task  is  to  contribute  to  the  ordering  of  the  world  rather 
than  simply  to  mirror  or  contemplate  it.  Man  is  a  participator 
in,  not  a  mere  spectator  of,  the  ongoing  creation  of  the  world. 
"Nature  as  it  exists  at  any  particular  time,”  Dewey  tells  us,  "is 
a  challenge,  rather  than  a  completion;  it  provides  possible  start¬ 
ing  points  and  opportunities  rather  than  final  ends.”19  The 
world  or  reality,  then,  is  in  process,  in  the  making,  and  man, 
continuous  with  it,  shares  in  the  making  and  the  being  made. 

In  everything  that  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  evident  that  pragmatisms  view  of  the  world  as  open 
explicidy  and  emphatically  rejects  any  vestige  of  post-New- 
tonianism  which  would  reduce  nature  to  a  closed  system,  pre¬ 
determined  to  unfold  in  a  precise,  rationally  blueprinted  way. 
Further,  it  denies  the  possibility  of  discovering  a  single  key  or 
law  which  would  unlock  natures  secrets,  as  though  there  were 
really  nothing  new,  truly  novel  in  the  world.  Pragmatism  re¬ 
fuses  to  indulge  in  the  game  of  parceling  nature  with  premade 
pigeonholes  which  supposedly  exhaust  its  variety  and  vitality. 
Instead,  taking  evolution  seriously,  it  incorporates  into  its  basic 
oudook  the  reality  of  change,  of  novelty  and  of  possibilities  that 
challenge  man  to  choose,  to  cooperate  with  nature  and  to  live 
without  absolute  certitude  either  of  nature  or  of  his  own  choices. 

The  World  as  Relational 

The  world  view  of  pragmatism  is  characterized  not  only  by 
its  affirmation  of  process  hut  equally  by  its  emphasis  upon  the 
reality  and  centrality  of  relations.  As  in  the  case  of  process, 
however,  pragmatism  cannot  make  any  exclusive  claim  to  a 
doctrine  of  relations.  If  one  were  to  contrast  contemporary 
metaphysics  (in  all  its  varied  forms)  with  classical  metaphysics, 
the  most  significant  differences  would  be  found  to  center  around 
their  respective  views  on  process  and  relations.  In  twentieth- 
century  thought  one  encounters  a  plethora  of  relational  the- 
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ories— in  such  disciplines  as  physics,  psychology  and  sociology, 
in  such  diverse  thinkers  as  James,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  Heideg¬ 
ger  and  Marcel,  and  in  such  contemporary  philosophical  move¬ 
ments  as  phenomenology,  existentialism  and  personalism.  It 
must  be  stressed,  of  course,  that  each  of  these  manifestations  of 
relationalism  is  somewhat  unique;  yet  there  is  a  common  thrust 
in  all  of  them.  All  reject  the  existence  of  isolated  entities  and 
affirm  the  centrality  of  relations  in  die  constitution  of  man  and 
the  world.  A  few  examples  will  quickly  illustrate  this  point. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  has  given  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
radical  and  succinct  expression  of  relationalism:  “There  is  no 
entity,  not  even  God,  which  requires  nothing  but  itself  in 
order  to  exist/  .  .  .  Every  entity  is  in  its  essence  social  and 
requires  the  society  in  order  to  exist.”20  It  was  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  physics  which  suggested  to  Whitehead  his  metaphysics 
of  relations: 

The  notion  of  self-sufficient  isolation  is  not  exemplified  in 
modern  physics.  There  are  no  essentially  self-contained  ac¬ 
tivities  within  limited  regions.  These  passive  geometrical  re¬ 
lationships  between  substrata  passively  occupying  regions 
have  passed  out  of  the  picture.  Nature  is  a  theatre  for  the 
inter-relations  of  activities.21 

In  psychology,  it  was  Kurt  Lewin  who  developed  a  highly 
complex  explanation  of  man  which  he  described  as  “field  the¬ 
ory.”22  Gardner  Murphy  tells  us  that  Lewin  and  “other  creative 
thinkers  in  the  land  of  'field  theory*  have  undertaken  to  show 
that  the  'life  space*  of  man  is  a  function  neither  of  man*s  inner 
existence  nor  of  his  environment  nor  of  some  bland  formula 
regarding  the  interaction  of  the  two  but  of  new  creations  of 
'possible  systems  of  relationship  between  man  and  environ¬ 
ment.**23  There  is  no  direct  or  simple  way  of  communicating 
what  is  involved  here  but  something  of  what  is  at  stake  is 
expressed  in  the  following:  “Nothing  springs  from  me,  and 
nothing  from  my  environment,  but  everything  from  the  inter- 
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action,  the  'life  space'  in  which  I,  as  a  person,  navigate."  A  bit 
further  on  Murphy  states  that  "both  man  and  his  environment 
need  to  be  seen  not  as  two  realities  but  as  two  phases  of  one 
reality."24 

For  a  splendid  manifestation  of  the  centrality  of  relationships 
in  the  realm  of  sociology,  one  need  only  consult  The  Social 
Construction  of  Reality  by  Peter  L.  Berger  and  Thomas  Luck- 
mann.  The  theme  of  this  work  is  concisely  expressed  when  the 
authors  speak  of  "society  as  part  of  a  human  world,  made  by 
men,  inhabited  by  men,  and,  in  turn,  making  men,  in  an  on¬ 
going  historical  process."25 

Notable  exemplifications  of  relationalism  in  contemporary 
philosophy  can  be  found  in  Martin  Heidegger's  doctrine  that 
man  is  a  "being-in-the-world,"  and  a  "being-with,"20  and  in 
Gabriel  Marcel's  doctrine  that  there  is  no  subject  apart  from 
intersubjectivity  and  his  assertion  that  "to  be  is  to-be-with."2' 
The  central  feature  of  these  forms  of  relationalism  and  others 
which  are  classified  as  existential  or  personalistic  is  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  men  are  not  first  individuals  who  then  enter  into  rela¬ 
tionships— we  have  no  reality  or  individuality  apart  from  our 
relationships.  The  Dutch  theologian  Luchesius  Smits  expresses 
this  relational  viewpoint  most  emphatically: 

St.  Thomas  doesn't  approach  the  problem  of  man  this  way. 
Fie  speaks  of  the  person  in  himself,  or  in  se.  Then,  after¬ 
wards,  he  speaks  of  the  person's  relations  to  other  tilings. 
But  for  us  who  think  existentially,  you  can't  have  a  person 
standing  alone.  For  us,  the  person  is  relation.  We  no  longer 
say  that  man  is  a  social  being  because  he  needs  to  be  helped. 
We  say  he  is  social  because  his  essence  is  being  together 
with  other  persons  in  a  world.28 

Such  texts  as  have  just  been  cited  are  but  superficial  hints 
of  the  complexity  and  richness  of  a  metaphysics  of  relations.29 
Though  various  forms  of  relationalism  have  been  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  air  for  well  over  a  century,  there  can  be  no  claim, 
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in  my  opinion,  to  a  satisfactorily  articulated  metaphysics  of  re¬ 
lations.  The  works  of  James  and  Dewey,  for  example,  are 
filled  with  references  to  relations  but  in  neither  thinker  do  we 
have  a  fully  consistent,  to  say  nothing  of  a  completed,  doctrine 
of  relations.  This,  of  course,  should  not  surprise  us,  for  it  is 
typical  of  the  creative  or  frontier  thinker  that  his  thought  will 
be  a  mixture,  often  a  confused  mixture,  of  die  new  and  the  old. 
Even  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  who  has  a  more  explicit  and 
developed  metaphysics  of  relations,  made  no  claim  to  having  re¬ 
moved  all  inconsistencies  and  resolved  all  problems  in  terms 
of  relations.  In  keeping  with  the  approach  already  initiated,  I 
will  simply  try  to  indicate  the  implications  and  die  positive 
possibilities  attached  to  viewing  the  world  as  constituted  by 
relations  rather  than  by  isolated  entities. 

The  best  introduction  to  what  is  implied  by  a  metaphysics  or 
world  of  relations  is  to  contrast  it  with  classical  metaphysics, 
which  is  fundamentally  non-relational.  Now,  of  course,  no  seri¬ 
ous  thinker  has  ever  denied  relations  in  some  sense  any  more 
than,  as  indicated  above,  they  have  denied  some  degree  of 
process.  In  both  instances,  however,  any  contrast  between  clas¬ 
sical  metaphysics  and  pragmatic  metaphysics  depends  upon  the 
role  assigned  these  features  in  the  make-up  of  reality.  Just  as 
diere  is  a  “world  of  difference”  between  a  “world  involving 
process”  and  a  “world  in  process,”  so  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  a  “world  involving  relations”  and  an  essentially  re¬ 
lational  world.  The  first,  a  “world  involving  relations,”  admits 
that  with  the  exception  of  God  all  beings  have  relations  but 
these  relations  are  said  to  be  accidental  and  do  not  enter  into 
the  essential  constitution  of  the  beings  which  are  comprised  in 
the  world.  The  second,  an  essentially  relational  world,  is  rela¬ 
tional  through-and-through— there  are  no  individuals  constituted 
in  themselves  apart  from  or  in  radical  independence  of  their 
relations. 

It  is  in  the  philosophy  of  God  constructed  by  classical  meta¬ 
physics  that  the  subordinate  role  of  relations  is  most  evident. 
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The  classical  God  is  radically  and  essentially  non-relational.  As 
an  absolutely  self-sufficient  being,  a  perfect  substance,  he  is 
complete  in  himself.30  The  most  extreme  form  of  this  non¬ 
relational  God  is  found  in  Aristotle  where  God  does  not  even 
have  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  things  outside  himself. 
Aquinas  retains  Aristotle’s  notion  of  God  as  Pure  Act,  abso¬ 
lutely  self-sufficient  and  complete  in  himself.  For  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  however,  Aquinas  could  not  affirm  a  God  radically  iso¬ 
lated  from  man  and  the  world.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  develop 
a  doctrine  whereby  creatures  were  related  to  God  in  a  relation 
of  ontological  dependence  but  God  was  not  related  to  them. 
This  allowed  Aquinas  to  acknowledge  the  dependence  of  things 
upon  God  while  in  no  way  jeopardizing  God’s  eternal  and 
immutable  self-sufficiency.  Thus,  God  is  characterized  by  his 
radical  and  unique  “independence”— he  alone  can  be  without 
relations.31 

The  subordinate  role  assigned  to  relations  by  classical  meta¬ 
physics  is  not  restricted  to  its  doctrine  of  God.  While  it  is  true 
that  from  this  perspective  all  finite  beings  involve  relations, 
these  relations  do  not  enter  into  the  essential  constitution  of 
these  beings.  The  nature  or  essence  of  things  is  intrinsically 
constituted  by  substantial  principles  which  determine  them 
to  be  what  they  are.  Individual  substances,  of  course,  have 
and  can  enter  into  relations  but  these  relations  are  accidental 
or  extrinsic  to  the  essence  of  these  beings.  The  task  of  philosophy 
and  science,  from  such  a  viewpoint,  is  to  discover  and  classify 
beings  in  terms  of  their  inner  essences.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
such  an  undertaking  can  ignore  the  relations  of  beings. 

The  world  view  which  dominated  Western  thought  until 
the  nineteenth  century32  and  which  still  dominates  “common 
sense”  is  a  world  composed  of  independent  beings  which  are 
also  related.  There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  variations  on 
this  fundamentally  non-relational  metaphysics— the  two  prin¬ 
ciple  ones  being  atomism  and  substantialism— but  whether  the 
world  was  conceived  of  as  constituted  by  unchangeable  atoms 
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or  individual  substances,  the  underlying  assumption  was  that 
they  were  beings  who  ■possessed  relations  rather  than  beings- 
in-relation. 

We  might  say  that  a  metaphysics  of  relations  describes  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  reality  as  relations.  This  manner  of 
expressing  the  matter,  however,  can  be  most  misleading  since 
it  tends  to  transform  relations  into  things.  Thus,  one  might 
get  the  impression  that  instead  of  atoms  or  substances  the 
world  is  composed  of  basic  entities  called  “relations.”  One  of 
the  main  purposes  of  a  pragmatic  metaphysics  of  relations, 
however,  is  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  classical  metaphysics  which 
insists  on  resolving  reality  into  ultimate  elements— whether 
atoms,  substances  or  principles— each  with  an  inner  construction 
that  remains  essentially  untouched  by  its  relations.  The  stress 
upon  relations  surrenders  their  quest  for  any  “underlying” 
reality  whether  in  the  form  of  atoms,  essential  principles  or 
substantial  forms.  An  aspect  of  such  a  metaphysics  can  be  said 
to  be  phenomenological  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  to  describe  the 
various  realities  encountered  in  experience  in  terms  of  their 
interacting  activities— their  relations. 

The  world  affirmed  by  pragmatism,  then,  is  best  described 
not  in  terms  of  a  collection  of  independent  substances,  but  in 
terms  of  relations.  This  emphasizes  the  radical  interdependence 
of  entities  as  they  exist  concretely  in  the  world  and  rejects 
the  notion  of  a  closed  system  composed  of  things  which  are 
complete-in-themselves.  In  order  to  explicate  a  bit  more  fully 
what  is  involved  in  this  relational  and  processive  world,  let 
me  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  role  of  ex¬ 
perience  within  pragmatism. 

Experience  as  Processive  and  Relational 

In  the  history  of  philosophy,  no  term,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  reason,  is  more  elusive,  many-sided,  multi-mean- 
inged  and  commonplace  than  “experience.”  No  brief  treat- 
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ment  of  experience  can  avoid  elements  of  confusion  and  vague¬ 
ness,  yet  to  try  to  talk  about  the  world  of  James  and  Dewey 
without  attempting  to  describe  the  distinctive  meaning  they 
give  to  experience  would  be  like  trying  to  play  chess  without 
a  board.  It  must  be  stressed  that  there  is  a  "distinctive  meaning” 
of  experience  in  James  and  Dewey.33  Unless  some  effort  is 
made  to  grasp  this  meaning,  one  cannot  avoid  a  gross  mis¬ 
understanding  of  every  aspect  of  their  respective  philosophies. 
The  empiricism  of  both  these  men  not  only  separates  them 
from  classical  rationalism,  but,  more  significandy,  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguishes  dieir  thought  from  classical  empiricism  (Locke  to 
Mill).  The  distinct  individual  contributions  of  James  and  Dewey 
to  this  novel  philosophy  of  experience  need  not  concern  us— 
suffice  it  to  note  that  James  began  this  radical  transformation  of 
the  meaning  of  experience  and  Dewey  developed  and  refined 
it84 

"Life  shall  be  built,”  James  asserts,  "in  doing  and  suffering 
and  creating.”35  He  might  as  easily  have  said  that  "life  shall 
be  built  in  experiencing,”  for  doing,  suffering  and  creating  are 
all  modes  of  experiencing.  In  the  succinct  phraseology  of  Dewey, 
"experiencing  means  living.”30  For  both  these  thinkers,  there¬ 
fore,  experience  is  best  grasped  as  a  process,  or  more  accurately, 
as  a  variety  of  interrelated  processes.37  Further,  experiencing 
is  not  merely  passive  or  receptive.  Though  Dewey  states  that 
"experience  is  primarily  a  process  of  undergoing,”  he  quickly 
adds,  "undergoing,  however,  is  never  mere  passivity.  The  most 
patient  patient  is  more  than  a  receptor.  He  is  also  an  agent— 
a  reactor,  one  trying  experiments,  one  concerned  with  under¬ 
going  in  a  way  which  may  influence  what  is  still  to  happen. 
Hence,  he  concludes,  "experience  .  .  .  is  a  matter  of  simul¬ 
taneous  doings  and  sufferings.”38 

Experience  is  not  only  processive;  it  is  also  relational.  In  so 
describing  experience,  James  and  Dewey  break  with  classical 
empiricism  and  oppose  idealism  (the  dominant  form  of  ration- 
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alism  at  the  time).  Dewey  contrasts  the  new  empiricism  with 
the  old  in  the  following  passage: 

The  empirical  tradition  is  committed  to  particularism. 
Connections  and  continuities  are  supposed  to  be  foreign  to 
experience,  to  be  by-products  of  dubious  validity.  An  ex¬ 
perience  that  is  an  undergoing  of  an  environment  and  a 
striving  for  its  control  in  new  directions  is  pregnant  with 
connections.39 

Dewey  acknowledges  that  he  was  but  continuing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  James  in  his  assertion  of  the  reality  of  relations.40 
James  maintained  that  his  “radical  empiricism"  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  recognition  that  “the  relations  that  connect  ex¬ 
periences  must  themselves  he  experienced  relations,  and  any 
kind  of  relation  experienced  must  he  accounted  as  ‘real’  as  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  system”11  The  polemical  thrust  of  James' 
position  is  directed  against  any  idealism  which  maintained  that 
there  must  exist  some  absolute  mind  to  hold  together  the 
things  of  experience.  Since,  James  argued,  we  experience  things 
as  connected  just  as  immediately  as  we  experience  the  terms 
of  the  relations,  there  is  no  need  to  postulate  any  transempirical 
metaphysical  glue  in  order  to  account  for  whatever  unity  or 
unities  compose  the  world. 

The  significant  shift  in  meaning  here  is  from  relation  under¬ 
stood  as  logical  or  mental  to  relation  grasped  as  existential, 
that  is,  as  “connection,  dynamic  and  functional  interaction/'42 
Dewey  acknowledged  the  ambiguity  which  surrounds  die  word 
“relation": 

In  philosophic  discourse  it  is  used  to  designate  a  con¬ 
nection  instituted  in  thought.  It  then  signifies  something 
indirect,  something  purely  intellectual,  even  logical.  But 
“relation"  in  its  idiomatic  usage  denotes  something  direct 
and  active,  something  dynamic  and  energetic.  It  fixes  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  way  things  bear  upon  one  another,  their 
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clashes  and  unitings,  the  way  they  fulfill  and  frustrate,  pro¬ 
mote  and  retard,  excite  and  inhibit  one  another.43 

In  addition  to  the  dual  meaning  of  relation  as  logical  and 
existential,  there  is  a  further  ambiguity  which  is  not  clearly 
acknowledged  by  either  James  or  Dewey  but  which  is  most 
important  for  my  purposes.  I  would  subdivide  existential  re¬ 
lations  into  connective  relations"  and  “constitutive  relations." 
James  and  Dewey  take  account  of  both  though  they  do  not 
employ  the  second  phrase.  If  we  concentrate,  however,  only 
on  those  texts  in  which  they  are  affirming  the  reality  of  relations 
as  connective,  we  might  be  led  to  think  that  they  are  guilty 
of  that  metaphysical  dualism  which  I  have  earlier  asserted  as 
alien  to  a  metaphysics  of  relations.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
“statement  of  fact"  which  James  designates  as  one  of  the  three 
distinguishing  features  of  “radical  empiricism":  “the  relations 
between  things,  conjunctive  as  well  as  disjunctive,  are  just  as 
much  matters  of  direct  particular  experience,  neither  more  so 
nor  less  so,  than  the  things  themselves."44  A  simplistic  reading 
of  this  text  might  lead  one  to  imagine  that  James  is  affirming  a 
world  made  up  of  “things"  and  “relations." 

A  similar  interpretation  might  be  attached  to  Dewey's  con¬ 
tention  that  “in  every  event  there  is  something  obdurate,  self- 
sufficient,  wholly  immediate,  neither  a  relation  nor  an  element 
in  a  relational  whole,  but  terminal  and  exclusive."45  Further 
substantiation  of  such  an  interpretation  might  be  gained  both 
from  Dewey's  description  of  individuals  and  of  scientific  ob¬ 
jects.  Dewey  contends  that  the  existence  of  real  individuals  is 
a  mystery— “the  mystery  of  things  being  just  what  they  are." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  “their  occurrence,  their  manifestation, 
may  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  other  occurrences,  but  their 
own  quality  of  existence  is  final  and  opaque."40 

As  for  “scientific  objects,"  Dewey  argues  that  “science  does 
not  concern  itself  with  the  individualities  of  things.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  relations."  Hence,  scientific  “laws  leave  out 
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of  account  the  inner  being  of  things,  and  deal  only  with  their 
relations  with  other  things.”47  In  passages  such  as  these,  Dewey 
is  explicitly  contrasting  “individuals”  with  “relations”  on  the 
basis  of  the  generality  of  the  latter.48  The  technical  complexity 
of  Dewey’s  doctrine  of  scientific  objects  need  not  engage  us. 
The  only  point  of  concern  here  is  whether  or  not  Deweys 
position  falls  prey  to  a  dualism  between  individual  things  and 
relations. 

In  order  to  indicate  that  neither  James  nor  Dewey  involve 
such  a  dualism,  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  James’  employment 
of  the  “field”  metaphor  and  Dewey’s  “situationism”  or  “con- 
textualism.”  “If,”  according  to  James,  “one  wants  to  describe 
the  process  of  experience  in  its  simplest  terms  with  the  fewest 
assumptions,  one  must  suppose”: 

(1)  “Fields”  that  “develop,”  under  die  categories  of  con¬ 
tinuity  with  each  other.  .  .  . 

(2)  But  nodiing  postulated  whose  whatness  is  not  of  some 
nature  given  in  fields— that  is,  not  of  field-stuff,  datum-stuff, 
experience-stuff,  content.  No  pure  ego,  for  example,  and  no 
material  substance.  •  .  . 

(3)  All  the  fields  commonly  supposed  are  incomplete,  and 
point  to  a  complement  beyond  their  own  content.  The  final 
content  ...  is  that  of  a  plurality  of  fields,  more  or  less 
ejective  to  each  other,  but  still  continuous  in  various 
ways.  .  .  .40 

James  goes  on  to  say  that  by  the  employment  of  “fields”  he 
has  “gained  no  stability .  The  result  is  an  almost  maddening 
resdessness.  .  .  .  But  we  have  gained  concreteness.”50  By 
viewing  diings  as  centers  or  foci  of  relational-complexes  which 
overlap  and  are  interdependent,  the  field  metaphor  allows  us 
to  acknowledge  the  individuality  of  things  without  enclosing 
their  essential  reality  within  some  imaginary  physical  or  meta¬ 
physical  skin.  Such  an  approach  is  consistent  with  and  faithful 
to  our  experience.  We  never  experience  any  isolated  object, 
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though  we  can,  of  course,  form  an  abstraction  whereby  we 
separate  some  feature  of  the  experienced  relational-complex  from 
its  vital  context.  There  is,  needless  to  say,  nothing  wrong  with 
such  abstracting  so  long  as  we  recognize  that  we  are  doing  it 
for  a  specific  purpose  such  as  increasing  our  control  over  a 
particular  situation.  The  fundamental  error,  what  Whitehead 
has  designated  the  “fallacy  of  misplaced  concreteness,”51  is 
to  credit  the  abstraction  or  what  it  supposedly  represents  as  the 
metaphysically  real.  For  example,  no  one  has  ever  experienced 
an  isolated  tree.  What  we  do  experience  is  a  “field”  within 
which  we  recognize  various  centers  of  activities  such  as  trees, 
houses,  dogs,  people,  continually  interacting  and  interrelating. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  for  “everyday”  purposes  we  can  ignore  or 
abstract  from  the  fact  that  an  individual  tree  is  continuous  with 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted,  which  soil  is  continuous  with  the 
earth  and  the  atmosphere,  which  earth  is  continuous  with  the 
solar  system,  which  solar  system  is  continuous  with  the  universe 
—all  in  a  web  of  ongoing  relationships.  Some  of  these  relations 
are  more  stable— the  most  stable  of  which  become  expressed  in 
scientific  “laws.”  Other  relations  are  more  erratic  and  unpredict¬ 
able-floods,  storms  and  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree  in  order  to 
build  a  highway.  All  of  these  relations,  however,  bear  upon  the 
reality  and  existence  of  the  tree,  though  not  all  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  the  same  way. 

An  extremely  important  implication  of  pragmatisms  field 
theory  of  experience  is  that  it  undercuts  any  dualism  which 
would  divide  reality  into  “mind  stuff”  and  “matter  stuff.”  This 
point  is  explicated  (I  would  not  dare  say  made  clear)  in  James’ 
famous  easy  “Does  ‘Consciousness’  Exist?”  where  he  proposes 
a  functional  and  relational  theory  of  consciousness  in  place  of 
a  division  of  man  into  two  ontologically  different  modes  of 
being— mind  and  matter.52  I  will  return  to  this  anti-dualism 
below  but  for  die  moment  I  wish  merely  to  call  attention  to 
James’  rejection  of  any  “diing”— material,  mental  or  spiritual 
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—which  has  an  ontological  reality  “in-itsel£”  with  its  relations 
being  merely  accidental  to  it. 

If  anything,  Deweys  'constitutive  relationalism”  is  even  more 
extensive  and  explicit  than  that  of  James.  "Nothing  exists  in 
isolation  anywhere  throughout  nature,”  according  to  Dewey.53 
Such  an  assertion  is,  of  course,  a  manifestation  of  that  "Hegelian 
deposit”04  which  Dewey  never  surrendered,  however  much 
he  might  have  transformed  it.  This  position  is  clearly  evident 
in  an  early  essay,  "The  Reflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychology,”55 
where  Dewey  rejects  the  then  accepted  analysis  of  human 
behavior  into  three  discrete  moments  or  events— sensation  or 
stimulus,  idea  and  motor  response.  In  place  of  the  sensistic 
atomism  implied  in  such  an  analysis,  Dewey  substitutes  a 
relationalism  which  maintains  that  "stimulus  and  response  are 
correlative,  and  the  specific  function  of  each  is  determined  in 
relation  to  the  other.  Consequently,  just  as  the  stimulus  is 
constitutive  of  the  response,  the  response  is  inherent  in  the 
stimulus.”50 

The  relationalism  expressed  in  this  early  essay  is  made  even 
more  explicit  in  Dewey’s  later  thought  when  he  comes  to 
substitute  the  term  "transaction”  for  "interaction.”  In  most  of 
his  works,  Dewey  described  experience  in  terms  of  interaction 
between  organism  and  environment,  but  in  Knowing  and  the 
Known  (written  with  A.  F.  Bentley  in  1949 )57  he  introduced 
transaction  as  a  more  accurate  term  than  interaction.  The  point 
of  the  shift  in  terminology  is  to  underline  Dewey’s  rejection 
of  any  dualism  which  suggests  that  the  organism  and  its 
environment58  are  essentially  independent  of  each  other.  "An 
organism  does  not  live  in  an  environment,”  according  to  Dewey, 
"it  lives  by  means  of  an  environment.”59  The  category  of 
transaction  expresses  the  mutual  involvement  of  organism  and 
environment.  As  one  commentator  has  expressed  it,  "Within 
the  various  transactional  situations,  the  related  aspects  are  indeed 
mutual  and  completely  interdependent,  as  they  are  in  any 
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‘field.’  ”00  Further,  the  transactional  perspective  denies  the 
reality  of  any  independent  “elements”  inasmuch  as: 

An  “element”  is  a  functional  unit  that  gains  its  specific 
character  from  the  role  that  it  plays  in  the  transaction.  .  .  . 
A  transaction  does  not  occur  with  an  aggregate  or  com¬ 
bination  of  elements  that  have  an  independent  existence. 
On  die  contrary,  what  counts  as  an  “element”  is  dependent 
on  its  function  within  a  transaction.01 

Dewey  most  graphically  rejects  any  “elementism”  when  in 
discussing  the  way  the  organism  is  in  nature  or  the  nervous 
system  is  in  the  organism,  he  says  that  they  are  "in,  not  as 
marbles  are  in  a  box  but  as  events  are  in  history,  in  a  moving, 
growing  never  finished  process.”02 

While  Dewey  does  not  employ  the  term  “field”  to  any 
great  extent,  he  noted  that  his  use  of  the  term  “situations” 
played  much  the  same  role  as  field  in  physical  theory.  In  both 
instances  diere  was  an  attempt  “to  find  a  viable  alternative  to 
an  atomism  which  logically  involves  a  denial  of  connections 
and  to  an  absolutist^  block  monism  which,  in  behalf  of  the 
reality  of  relations,  leaves  no  place  for  the  discrete,  for  plurality, 
and  for  individuals.”03 

“Context”  is  another  term  Dewey  employs  in  his  effort  to 
illuminate  the  relational  quality  of  experience.  “Experiencing 
means  living,”  he  maintains,  “and  that  living  goes  on  in  and 
because  of  an  environing  medium,  not  in  a  vacuum.”04  This 
is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  all  experience  is  contextual, 
diat  it  takes  place  within  a  context.  It  must  be  stressed  that 
context  is  relational  and  pervasive  rather  dian  substantive.00 
So  important  is  context  for  Dewey  that  he  ventures  to  assert 
that  the  most  pervasive  fallacy  of  philosophic  thinking  goes 
back  to  neglect  of  context.”  Philosophers  are  led  to  neglect 
context  because  as  a  “background”  it  does  not  come  into  explicit 
view: 
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Surrounding,  bathing,  saturating,  the  things  of  which  we 
are  explicitly  aware  is  some  inclusive  situation  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  direct  material  of  reflection.  It  does  not  come 
into  question;  it  is  taken  for  granted  with  respect  to  the 
particular  question  that  is  occupying  the  field  of  thinking.60 

Of  particular  concern  for  Dewey  is  the  recognition  that  all 
thinking  is  formed  by  a  cultural  context  which  makes  thinking 
possible  but  which  also  limits  it.  Dewey  is  aware  of  die  difficulty 
—one  might  even  say  the  impossibility— of  consciously  attending 
to  one’s  own  immediate  cultural  context.  He  admits  that  this 
context  cannot  be  made  a  complete  object  of  reflection  but  the 
thinker  can 

realize  the  existence  of  such  a  context,  and  in  doing  so  he 
would  learn  humility  and  would  be  debarred  from  a  too  un¬ 
limited  and  dogmatic  universalization  of  his  conclusions.  He 
would  not  freeze  the  quotidian  truths  relevant  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  emerge  in  his  own  background  of  culture  into 
eternal  truths  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  things.67 

To  say  that  all  experience  is  contextual,  however,  is  not  to 
transform  it  into  an  amorphous  blob  without  interior  differen¬ 
tiation,  unity  and  individuality.  “A  context  or  situation  is  neither 
a  collection  of  isolated  elements,  nor  a  resting  place  in  the 
march  to  the  Absolute.  It  has  its  own  unity  and  individuality, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  shades  off  and  is  continuous  with 
other  experiences.”68  It  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  suggest 
that  pragmatism  has  completely  resolved  all  the  questions  sur¬ 
rounding  individuality,  in  particular  the  individuality  of  the 
human  person.  This  question  must  be  considered  a  bit  more 
fully  in  a  later  chapter.69  It  will  suffice  at  this  point  simply 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  Dewey  considered  the 
inner  nature  of  real  individuals  a  mystery,  he  was  unyielding 
in  his  contention  that  they  do  not  exist  in  isolation,  that  is, 
without  relations  or  context.  Hence  he  rejected  both  the  atom- 
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istic  individualism  of  traditional  empiricism  and  the  substantial 
souls  of  various  forms  of  'spiritualistic”  philosophy.70  Very 
early  in  his  development  Dewey  explicitly  rejected  any  "inde¬ 
pendently  existing  soul”  inasmuch  as  it  restricts  and  degrades 
individuality,  making  of  it  "a  separate  thing  outside  of  the  full 
flow  of  things.  .  .  .”  He  goes  on  to  describe  selfhood  or  indi¬ 
viduality  ".  .  .  as  the  unity  of  reference  and  function  involved 
in  all  things  when  fully  experienced— the  pivot  about  which 
they  turn.”71  This  statement  is  an  early  expression  of  Dewey’s 
contextualism  in  which  we  encounter  an  individuality  that 
can  be  properly  described,  I  believe,  as  the  focus  of  a  field  or 
relational-complex. 

If  one  were  to  succinctly  describe  this  world  which  is  pre¬ 
supposed  by  pragmatism,  we  might  say  that  it  is  an  ongoing 
relational-continuum  or  "field”  embodying  and  bringing  forth 
a  plurality  of  sub-fields  each  with  a  unique  focus  but  dependent 
upon  and  shading  off  into  other  fields.  So  stated,  of  course, 
we  have  but  a  bare  abstraction.72  This  abstraction  can  be 
concretized,  filled  out  and  given  specific  meaning  only  as  an 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  its  implications  for  religious  truth, 
morality,  God  and  religion.  Before  proceeding  to  this  task,  how¬ 
ever,  a  brief  indication  must  be  given  of  how  subjective  and 
objective  are  to  be  understood  and  the  role  of  knowledge  and 
faith  within  this  processive-relational  world. 

Subject  and  Object  as  Derivative 

One  of  the  most  crucial  corollaries  of  the  processive-relational 
world  view  which  we  have  been  considering  is  the  denial  of 
the  division  of  reality  or  experience  into  subjective  and  ob¬ 
jective.  The  effort  to  overcome  this  metaphysical  dualism— 
which  has  taken  a  variety  of  forms  in  twentieth-century  thought 
—is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  confronting  anyone  who  is 
desirous  of  reconstructing  religion.7'5  It  is  most  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  clearly  and  unequivocally  what  pragmatism  means  by  the 
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derivative  nature  of  the  subject-object,  subjective-objective  dis¬ 
tinction.  As  a  minimum,  however,  we  can  grasp  the  reason 
for  the  difficulty.  The  following  reason  might  be  suggested: 
since  our  language  and  thought  patterns  are  structured  in  terms 
of  the  subject-object  distinction,  any  effort  to  speak  of  or  under¬ 
stand  reality  as  other  than  ontologically  divided  into  subjective 
and  objective  realities  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  If  one  tries 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  creating  a  new  terminology,  then 
he  runs  the  risk  of  unintelligibility  and  pseudomysticism.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  pathway  of  Heidegger  and  Whitehead. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  chooses  to  retain  ordinary  language 
and  bend,  twist  and  expand  it  to  convey  the  new  insight,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  having  his  insights  absorbed  into  the  common¬ 
place  and  thereby  grossly  distorted.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  fate  of  James  and  Dewey. 

Alerted  to  the  difficulty  involved,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
subject-object  distinction  in  James  and  Dewey.  Experience, 
James  asserts,  is  a  “double-barrelled”  term,74  and  commenting 
on  this  Dewey  states: 

It  is  “double-barrelled”  in  that  it  recognizes  in  its  primary 
integrity  no  division  between  act  and  material,  subject  and 
object,  but  contains  them  both  in  an  unanalyzed  totality. 
“Thing”  and  “thought,”  as  James  says  in  the  same  connection, 
are  single-barrelled;  they  refer  to  products  discriminated  by 
reflection  out  of  primary  experience.75 

Thus,  as  Randall  points  out,  “  .  .  the  subject-object  distinc¬ 
tion  ...  is  a  practical  distinction  that  arises  in  process,  in 
the  thinking  situation.”70  Now,  it  is  important  to  underline  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  question  here  of  denying  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  between  subject  and  object,  subjective  and  objective. 
Rather  what  is  being  attempted  is  a  reconstruction  in  which 
they  are  more  adequately  described  as  different  functions  of 
reality  instead  of  two  different  kinds  of  reality.77  To  restrict 
experience  to  the  subject,78  as  has  been  done  traditionally, 
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leads  to  a  host  of  insoluble  problems  which  have  plagued  modem 
philosophy— such  as  bridging  the  gap  between  the  mind  and 
reality,  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  apparent  and  the  like. 
Experience  then  is  neither  subjective  nor  objective  in  its  pri¬ 
mordial  concreteness.  The  distinction  takes  place  widiin  ex¬ 
perience  and  is  functional.  Hence,  as  James  argues: 

The  attributes  '"subject”  and  "object,”  "represented”  and 
" representative  ”  "thing”  and  "thought”  mean,  then,  a  prac¬ 
tical  distinction  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  a  distinction 
which  is  of  a  functional  order  only,  and  not  at  all  onto¬ 
logical  as  understood  by  classical  dualism.™ 

A  distinct  advantage  of  pragmatism's  approach  to  the  subject- 
object  question  is  that  it  accounts  for  a  real  difference  while 
avoiding  many  destructive  or,  at  best,  distracting  consequences 
which  characterize  the  various  expressions  of  philosophical 
dualism.  One  avoids  the  idle  and  elusive  pursuit  of  the  “really 
real"  or  “being  as  such"  or  the  “thing-in-itself,"  as  well  as  the 
tendency  either  to  transform  all  reality  into  mind,  or  down¬ 
grade  subjectivity  to  an  apparent,  or  at  best  inferior,  mode  of 
reality.  Perhaps  the  most  important  implication  of  this  functional 
use  of  subjective  and  objective  is  that  meaning  and  values  can 
be  affirmed  as  objective  without  assuming  that  they  exist  as 
such  in  some  immutable  world  apart  from  the  context  within 
which  they  function.  If,  as  Dewey  suggested,80  we  could 
substitute  the  terms  effective  or  directive  for  objective,  and 
futile  or  misleading  for  subjective,  then  the  crucial  and  indispen¬ 
sable  insight  and  demand  of  classical  thought— the  need  to  avoid 
a  whimsical  and  destructive  individualism— would  be  retained 
without  the  accompanying  liabilities. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  basic  argument  advanced  in 
favor  of  considering  subject  and  object,  subjective  and  objective 
as  functionally  rather  than  ontologically  distinct  is  a  pragmatic 
argument.  Of  course,  “processive-relationalism,"  as  with  any 
other  philosophical  perspective,  must  not  involve  gross  con- 
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tradictions  and  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  conceptual  con¬ 
sistency.  The  reasons  for  selecting  this  approach,  however,  must 
be  sought  elsewhere.  As  already  indicated,  the  functional  ap¬ 
proach  gives  rise  to  possibilities  not  found  in  the  ontological 
approach  and  avoids  unfruitful  problems  with  which  traditional 
philosophy  inevitably  becomes  engrossed.  By  maintaining  that 
the  subject  and  object  belong  to  different  ontological  orders, 
one  is  thereby  led  to  spend  energy  looking  for  the  intrinsic 
or  essential  principles  of  each.  This  manner  of  thinking  then 
creates  the  overarching  problem  of  how  these  two  orders  relate 
to  each  other.  This  general  problem,  in  turn,  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  specific  problems  such  as:  How  can  mind  know 
matter?  How  can  it  be  determined  whether  ideas  correspond 
with  reality?  Is  art  subjective  or  objective?  Are  there  absolute 
and  objective  values  which  exist  independently  of  the  individual 
person  or  culture?  What,  if  any,  relation  can  there  be  between 
the  subjectivity  of  faith  and  religion  and  the  objective  world 
of  science? 

Another  formidable  liability  of  making  subjects  and  objects 
inhabitants  of  ontologically  different  worlds,  is  the  emergence 
of  various  forms  of  subjectivism  and  objectivism.  It  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  acknowledge  that  both  subjectivistic  and  objec- 
tivistic  philosophies  have  valid  though  incomplete  insights.  We 
can  no  longer  rest  content  with  choosing  the  subject  or  the 
object,  the  approach  of  subjectivity  or  objectivity;  we  must 
choose  both  because  neither  has  any  reality  apart  from  the 
other  and  thinking  that  they  do  gives  rise  to  the  twin  monsters 
of  subjectivism  and  objectivism.  Dewey  was  particularly  per¬ 
ceptive  concerning  the  tendency  of  these  two  opposing  doctrines 
to  breed  and  feed  upon  each  other. 

This  resort  to  an  objectivism  which  ignores  initiating  and 
re-organizing  desire  and  imagination  will  in  the  end  only 
strengthen  that  other  phase  of  subjectivism  which  consists 
in  escape  to  the  enjoyment  of  inward  landscape.  Men  who 
are  balked  of  a  legitimate  realization  of  their  subjectivity, 
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men  who  are  forced  to  confine  innovating  need  and  pro¬ 
jection  of  ideas  to  technical  modes  of  industrial  and  political 
life,  and  to  specialized  or  “scientific”  fields  of  intellectual 
activity,  will  compensate  hy  finding  release  within  their  inner 
consciousness.  .  .  .  Consequences  within  philosophy  as  such 
are  of  no  great  import.  But  philosophical  dualism  is  but  a 
formulated  recognition  of  an  impasse  in  life;  an  impotence 
in  interaction,  inability  to  make  effective  transition,  limitation 
of  power  to  regulate  and  thereby  to  understand.81 

As  long,  then,  as  we  persist  in  thinking  of  subject  and 
object  in  some  form  of  ontological  dualism,  we  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  doctrines  which  affirm  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
world  or  die  world  at  the  expense  of  man;  which  make  of 
human  subjectivity  a  precious  mode  of  experience  or  reality, 
only  incidentally  located  in  die  world  of  nature;  or  which 
consider  man  and  his  values  a  kind  of  afterthought  tacked  onto 
the  real  world,  which  has  its  structures  and  laws  radically 
independent  of  human  desires,  hopes  and  beliefs. 

When  subject  and  object,  subjective  and  objective  are  thought 
of  as  functionally  distinct,  the  consequences  are  quite  different. 
The  distinction  is  justified  and  indeed  necessitated  because 
it  enables  us  to  exercise  greater  control  over  our  activities, 
thereby  leading  to  an  enrichment  of  human  life.  The  most 
crucial  consequence  of  this  approach  is  that  the  door  is  left 
open  for  continual  change  in  both  subject  and  object,  thereby 
directing  human  energy  and  creativity  toward  transforming  in¬ 
adequate  situations  (which  situations  are  constituted  by  subjec¬ 
tive  and  objective  relations)82  into  more  adequate  ones.  Such 
a  transformation  is  quite  consistent  with  the  view  of  a  develop¬ 
ing  and  relational  world  but  is  antithetical  to  a  view  which 
presupposes  that  both  man  and  the  world  are  permanently 
and  finally  structured  by  means  of  essential  principles— whedier 
those  principles  be  designated  spiritual  or  material.  This  latter 
assumption  leads  man  to  expend  his  energy  trying  to  discover 
and  mirror  in  his  ideas  such  principles  in  some  once-and-for-all 
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conceptual  system.  Hence,  instead  of  evaluating  one's  concepts 
in  terms  of  their  fruitfulness  in  the  realm  of  human  living, 
diey  are  valued  for  their  abstract  consistency  and  alleged  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  “external”  world  or  with  “objective 
reality.” 

Knoivledge  as  Experiential  and  Participational 

As  one  might  suspect,  the  functionalism  which  characterizes 
pragmatism  is  gready  in  evidence  in  the  way  in  which  knowing 
is  described.  Though  often  misunderstood  as  a  form  of  irration¬ 
alism  or  as  anti-intellectual,  pragmatism  assigns  a  central  and 
indispensable  role  to  knowing.  Since,  however,  pragmatism  is 
primarily  life-oriented  rather  than  knowledge-oriented,  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  better  knowing,  is  for  the  sake  of  life  and  not  the 
other  way  around.  Both  James  and  Dewey  affirm  a  philosophy 
of  experience  in  which  experience  includes  but  is  wider  than 
knowledge.  “Knowing,”  James  tells  us,  “may  ...  be  only  one 
way  of  getting  into  fruitful  relations  with  reality”83 

Dewey,  who  develops  this  point  at  great  length  throughout 
his  works,  states:  “Knowledge  .  .  .  does  not  encompass  the 
world  as  a  whole,”  and  for  that  reason  “.  .  .  we  do  not  have 
to  go  to  knowledge  to  obtain  an  exclusive  hold  on  reality.”84 
To  assert  that  knowledge  alone  gives  us  access  to  reality  is  to 
be  guilty  of  “vicious  intellectualism”  and  to  commit  the  “intel- 
lectualistic  fallacy.”85  Since  things  are  had  before  they  are 
known,80  it  is  crucial  to  distinguish  “having”  from  “knowing” 
experiences.  The  former  is  direct,  ranging  from  enjoying  a  cup 
of  coffee  to  appreciating  a  symphony  or  undergoing  a  mystical 
experience.  Knowledge  is  a  particular  mode  of  experience.87 
It  arises  out  of  a  problematic  situation  and  is  a  direct  and 
controlled  effort  to  render  this  situation  more  satisfactory.  There 
is  no  intent  on  Deweys  part  of  diminishing  the  importance 
and  indispensability  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  the  “sole  mode 
of  control  of  nature”  that  man  has,  and  this  is  why,  according 
to  Dewey,  European  philosophy  has  been  systematically  hyp- 
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notized  ".  .  .  since  the  time  of  Socrates  into  thinking  that  all 
experiencing  is  a  mode  of  knowing,  if  not  good  knowledge, 
then  a  low-grade  or  confused  or  implicit  knowledge."88 

In  refusing  to  identify  knowledge  and  experience,  Dewey 
is  by  no  means  separating  them.  As  already  noted,  knowledge 
is  actually  a  mode  of  experience,  a  distinctive  kind  of  trans¬ 
action.  The  tendency  of  both  classical  empiricism  and  classical 
rationalism  to  render  experience  and  reason  radically  different 
and  antithetical  is  explicidy  rejected.80  Hence,  it  can  be  asserted 
that  'experience  is  not  opaque  to  reason,  it  can  become  funded 
with  intelligence."00  This  means  that  experience,  or  better, 
experiencing,  can  grow  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  increased 
order,  rationality  and  intelligence.  When  we  speak  of  learning 
from  experience,  then,  we  are  not  suggesting  an  alternative  to 
learning  through  reason. 

Much  confusion  and  many  artificial  problems  could  be 
avoided  if  we  expressed  the  traditional  difference  between  ex¬ 
perience  and  reason  in  terms  of  "two  kinds  of  experience:  one 
which  is  occupied  with  uncontrolled  change  and  one  concerned 
with  directed  and  regulated  change."01  Dewey  here  is  taking 
cognizance  of  the  experimental  characteristic  of  science  which 
has  developed  during  the  modern  era.  In  asserting  that  the 
most  reliable  knowledge  man  has  is  that  acquired  by  scientific 
method,  no  positivistic  reductionism  or  superficial  scientism  is 
implied.  Even  Dewey,  who  might  seem  to  be  most  guilty  in 
this  respect,  explicidy  asserts  that  the  meaning  of  the  emphasis 
which  he  has  "placed  upon  scientific  method  has  little  to  do 
with  specialized  techniques."02  Randall  has  argued  that  Dewey's 
experimentalism  is  not  primarily  based  on  the  methods  of  the 
laboratory  but  is  more  akin  to  the  experimentalism  of  practical 
common  sense  and  the  experimentalism  of  the  anthropologist.0,1 
It  is  proper,  I  believe,  to  state  diat  Dewey  had  an  analogical 
rather  than  univocal  understanding  of  scientific  method.  "Sci¬ 
ence,"  he  tells  us,  "is  not  constituted  by  any  particular  body 
of  subject-matter.  It  is  constituted  by  a  method,  a  method  of 
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changing  beliefs  by  means  of  tested  inquiry  as  well  as  of 
arriving  at  them.”04 

It  is  this  experimental  method  or  approach  which  is  so 
important  for  my  purposes.  Ultimately  it  is  a  method  which 
is  for  the  sake  of  life,  by  which  is  meant  that  its  purpose  is  to 
transform  man  and  the  world  in  such  a  way  that  a  better 
quality  of  life  will  be  possible.  It  is  only  such  a  method  which 
is  consonant  with  the  processive-relational  world  which  I  am 
attempting  to  describe.  The  change  which  this  method  brings 
about,  it  must  be  noted,  is  not  merely  a  change  in  mind  or 
consciousness  or  the  human  subject.  If  reality  were  complete  or 
finished,  this  would  be  the  only  kind  of  change  possible,95 
but  on  the  hypothesis  herein  advanced,  reality  is  not  finished. 
Hence  the  importance  of  an  experimental  method90  which 
enables  us  to  substitute  directed  and  controlled  activity  and 
change  for  that  which  is  undirected  and  uncontrolled. 

Knowledge,  then,  or  more  accurately,  knowing,  is  a  distinct 
but  not  exclusive  way  of  contributing  to  and  participating 
in  die  processive  world.  While  diere  may  be  a  representative 
and  correspondence  aspect  to  knowledge,  these  are  in  the  service 
of  an  activity  which  enables  man  to  change  himself  and  the 
world.  “I,  for  my  part,”  James  asserts,  “cannot  escape  the 
consideration,  forced  upon  me  at  every  turn,  that  the  knower 
is  not  simply  a  mirror  floating  with  no  foot-hold  anywhere, 
and  passively  reflecting  an  order  that  he  comes  upon  and  finds 
simply  existing.  The  knower  is  an  actor,  and  coefficient  of  the 
truth  which  he  helps  to  create.”97  Dewey,  of  course,  is  noted 
for  his  critique  of  all  “spectator”  dieories  of  knowledge  which 
assign  man  the  role  of  discovering  and  mentally  representing 
the  antecedent  structure  of  reality,  that  is,  reality  as  it  is  in 
itself  independent  of  the  human  knower. 

Faith  as  Experiential  and  Participational 

Is  there  any  role  for  belief  or  faith  in  the  processive-relational 
world  which  accords  scientific  method  such  an  important  place? 
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I  would  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  world  view,  including 
that  which  was  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  belief 
plays  a  more  central  and  decisive  role.  Dewey  approvingly  cites 
Emerson  to  the  effect  that  the  natural  attitude  of  man  is 
believing.08  In  his  own  words  he  asserts  that  "reality'  nat¬ 
urally  instigates  belief,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “.  .  . 
beliefs  are  the  most  natural,  and  in  that  sense,  die  most  meta¬ 
physical  of  all  diings.  .  .  ."00  It  was  Peirce,  of  course,  who 
first  stressed  the  organic  and  indispensable  role  of  belief  in 
knowledge  and  who  related  it  inseparably  to  action.  It  was 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  who  seemed  to  give  an  exaggerated 
role  to  belief.  Perhaps  nothing  that  James  wrote  created  more 
stir  and  brought  more  intemperate  criticism  than  his  famous 
essay  "The  Will  to  Believe."  Even  allowing  for  a  certain 
imprecision  of  language,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  essay  is 
better  entided  "The  Right  to  Believe,"100  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
critics  could  have  so  completely  missed  the  authenticity  of  the 
main  thrust  of  this  work.  James  simply  notes  a  few  things  which 
are  now  commonplaces— for  example,  that  we  are  continually 
confronted  by  problematic  situations  which  call  for  decisions 
but  for  which  definitive  evidence  is  lacking.  To  insist  that  we 
decide  or  act  only  when  we  possess  intellectually  compelling 
evidence  which  removes  all  or  even  most  doubt  is  tantamount 
to  rendering  us  inactive  in  most  of  the  crucial  areas  of  our 
life.  Further,  as  Perry  so  well  shows,  to  affirm  that  "scientific 
evidence"  should  be  the  final  arbiter  of  our  decisions  is  itself 
to  make  an  act  of  faith.101 

In  noting  the  limitations  of  knowledge  and  the  legitimacy, 
even  necessity  of  beliefs,  James  and  Dewey  are  not  condoning 
wild,  indiscriminate  believing.  Dewey  is  most  explicit:  "Any 
one  of  our  beliefs  is  subject  to  criticism,  revision,  and  even 
ultimate  elimination  through  the  development  of  its  own  im¬ 
plications  by  intelligently  directed  action."102  In  very  simple 
language,  pragmatism  insists  that  beliefs,  including  any  which 
might  be  called  religious,  make  their  way  or  justify  themselves 
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on  the  basis  of  their  consequences— in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  life  to  which  they  give  rise.  The  controlling  principle  of 
pragmatism  might  be  said  to  be:  “By  their  fruits  you  shall 
know  them.” 

One  further  point:  belief  or  faith  is  not  merely  a  stopgap 
for  ignorance,  a  resting  place  for  the  human  subject  until  such 
time  as  reason  catches  up.  Faith  is  actually  an  operative  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  very  making  of  man  and  the  world.  Along  with 
knowledge,  art  and  other  experiences,  faith  is  a  way  of  partic¬ 
ipating  or  sharing  in  the  creating  of  man  and  the  world.  Again, 
in  a  static  or  finished  reality,  faith  could  have  no  other  role 
but  to  anticipate  the  correspondence  of  mind  to  reality.  But 
in  a  world  in  the  making,  the  very  kind  of  world  that  it  will 
be  depends  at  least  in  part  upon  the  beliefs  involved  in  the 
making  of  it. 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  creative  features  of  knowledge 
and  faith  is  to  say  that  for  pragmatism,  experience  is  future- 
oriented.  “The  worth  and  interest  of  the  world,”  James  main¬ 
tains,  “consists  not  in  its  elements,  be  these  elements  things, 
or  be  they  the  conjunctions  of  things;  it  exists  rather  in  the 
dramatic  outcome  in  the  whole  process,  and  in  the  meaning  of 
the  succession  stages  which  the  elements  work  out.”103 

While  experience  for  Dewey,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
always  relative  to  a  context,  it  is  not  a  context  which  is  enclosed 
or  shut  off;  this  is  why  he  can  assert  diat  experience  is 
open  to  the  future,  “characterized  by  projection,  by  reaching 
forward  into  the  unknown.”104  The  centrality  of  the  category 
of  growth  in  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education,  for  example, 
manifests  the  importance  of  the  future.  Good  education  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  educator  to  anticipate  which  experiences 
will  enable  the  student  to  grow  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
be  open  to  further  experiences  rather  than  cut  off  from  future 
possibilities.105 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  the  future  for  Dewey,  two 
misunderstandings  must  be  avoided.  First,  there  is  no  question 
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of  ransoming  the  present  for  the  future.  He  explicitly  states: 
“The  ideal  of  using  the  present  simply  to  get  ready  for  the 
future  contradicts  itself."100  Further,  in  the  mature  stage  of 
his  thought,  Dewey  went  to  great  pains  to  assert  that  while 
experiences  are  never  final  and  hence  are  always  instrumental, 
they  can  also  be  and  often  are  consummatory,  that  is,  relatively 
complete  and  fulfilling.107  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  define 
art  as  any  activity  which  is  simultaneously  both  instrumental 
and  consummatory.108 

The  other  misunderstanding  of  Deweys  concern  for  the 
future  which  must  be  avoided  is  that  the  past  is  of  little  or 
no  value.100  Experience,  he  tells  us,  “can  expand  into  the 
future  only  as  it  is  enlarged  to  take  in  the  past."110  Since 
“no  experience  lives  and  dies  to  itself,"  and  “every  experience 
lives  on  in  further  experiences,"111  there  can  be  no  question 
of  denying  the  continuity  of  experience.  “The  principle  of 
continuity  of  experience,"  according  to  Dewey,  “means  that 
every  experience  both  takes  up  something  from  those  which 
have  gone  before  and  modifies  in  some  way  the  quality  of  those 
which  come  after."112 

Some  Closing  Observations 

By  acknowledging  a  variety  of  experiences  with  distinct  and 
indispensable  functions  in  human  life,  pragmatism  points  the 
way  toward  overcoming  a  destructive  rationalism  or  intellectual- 
ism  widiout  falling  prey  to  a  superficial  anti-intellectualism 
or  emotionalism.  There  is  no  need,  for  example,  to  prove 
that  art  and  religion  are  modes  of  knowledge  in  order  to  assure 
that  they  are  taken  seriously  inasmuch  as  knowledge  is  not 
the  exclusive  or  privileged  pathway  to  reality.  Most  important 
for  my  purposes,  it  is  possible  to  defend  a  philosophy  of  faith 
which  denies  that  faith  is  a  form  of  knowledge  but  which 
does  not  thereby  deny  its  importance  and  indispensability.113 
Further,  the  experimental  functionalism  which  distinguishes 
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pragmatism  suggests  a  third  alternative  between  positing  onto- 
logically  separate  or  distinct  orders  such  as  the  religious,  the 
scientific  and  the  artistic  or  collapsing  all  experiences  into  an 
indistinguishable  and  undifferentiated  mass.  Within  the  pro- 
cessive-relational  world  of  pragmatism,  we  are  able  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  distinctness  of  a  variety  of  human  experiences 
(fields)  while  acknowledging  that  they  interpenetrate  and  shade 
into  each  other.  In  accordance  with  such  a  view,  it  is  defensible 
to  speak  of  religion,  art,  science  and  the  like,  since  by  a 
deliberate  and  temporary  restriction  of  reflective  concern  and 
consideration  one  enters,  or  better  re-enters,  more  deeply  into 
the  ongoing  relational-continuum  called  reality.  The  key,  as 
James  and  Dewey  never  failed  to  emphasize,  is  that  our  theoret¬ 
ical  meanderings,  if  they  are  successful,  eventually  return  us  to 
a  deeper  experience  in  our  everyday  life. 

I  would  like  to  underline  the  fact  that  I  am  making  no  claim 
here,  nor  will  I  do  so  in  subsequent  chapters,  that  pragmatism 
has  definitively  resolved  the  problems  widi  which  this  essay 
is  concerned.  I  am  strongly  suggesting,  however,  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  radically  transformed 
when  viewed  in  terms  of  process  and  relations  instead  of  in 
terms  of  enclosed  and  essentially  finished  substantial  things. 
I  would  further  assert  that  the  processive-relational  world  which 
will  be  presupposed  throughout  is  non-reductionist;  it  escapes 
any  “nothing  but”  interpretation  of  nature  or  reality.  Randall 
expresses  this  when  he  refers  to  “.  .  .  a  comprehensive  nature 
with  room  for  everything  experience  discloses,  from  electrons 
to  God.  .  .  .”114  In  the  same  vein,  Dewey  proclaims  that 
“things  loved,  admired  and  revered,  things  that  spiritualistic 
philosophies  have  seized  upon  as  the  defining  characters  of 
ultimate  Being,  are  genuine  elements  of  nature.”115  Pragmatism 
suggests  a  world,  therefore,  rich  in  possibilities,  which  con¬ 
tinually  resists  intellectualistic  efforts,  whether  in  the  direction 
of  materialism  or  rationalism,  to  reduce  it  to  a  particular  kind 
of  reality. 
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1.  I  am  deliberately  using  “category”  and  “metaphor”  interchangeably.  As 
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or  metaphor  as  a  notion  in  relation  to  which  a  large  body  of  data  is  grasped, 
organized,  illuminated  and  developed.  Such  terms  are  functional  and  partic- 
ipational  rather  than  representative;  that  is,  they  are  means  by  which  we 
snare  in  the  ongoing  processes  of  reality  rather  than  abstractly  represent  them. 

2.  Cf.  Amelie  Rorty,  ed.,  Pragmatic  Philosophy  (New  York:  Doubleday 
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other  reals”  Nature  and  Historical  Experience,  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
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the  changeability  of  man.  “  ‘Nature/  ”  ne  states,  “cannot  simply  be  taken 
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Being  and  Time,  trans.  by  John  Macquarrie  and  Edward  Robinson  (New 
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29.  For  a  description  of  such  a  metaphysics  as  manifested  in  the  realm 
of  art,  see  John  J.  McDermott,  ‘‘To  Be  Human  Is  to  Humanize,"  in  American 
Philosophy  and  the  Future ,  Michael  Novak,  ed.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1968),  pp.  21-59. 

30.  Cf.  Magda  King,  Heidegger’s  Philosophy  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1964),  p.  16.  “No  matter  how  variously  traditional  ontology  may 
define  the  substance,  it  always  does  so  with  a  view  to  self-subsistence,  self¬ 
maintenance  without  recourse  to  other  beings,  unchanging  presence  as  an 
independent  self.  And  just  because  independence  and  self-subsistence  are 
the  basic  characters  of  substantial  being,  its  perfect  embodiment  must  be 
self-produced,  or  unproduced,  uncaused,  uncreated." 

31.  Cf.  The  Basic  Writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ,  Anton  C.  Pegis,  ed. 
(New  York:  Random  House,  1945),  Vol.  I,  p.  283.  “As  the  creature  proceeds 
from  God  in  diversity  of  nature,  God  is  outside  the  order  of  the  whole 
creation,  nor  does  any  relation  to  the  creature  arise  from  His  nature;  for  He 
does  not  produce  the  creature  by  necessity  of  His  nature,  but  by  His  intellect 
and  will.  .  .  .  Therefore,  there  is  no  real  relation  in  God  to  the  creature, 
whereas  in  creatures  there  is  a  real  relation  to  God;  because  creatures  are 
contained  under  the  divine  order,  and  their  very  nature  entails  dependence  on 
God."  This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  was  a  significant  anticipation  or  foreshad¬ 
owing  of  a  metaphysics  of  relations  in  Aquinas  and  other  medieval  thinkers; 
texts  concerning  the  trinity  remain  a  rich  resource  for  such  a  metaphysics. 
What  must  be  avoided  is  either  denying  any  awareness  of  the  reality  and 
importance  of  relations  before  modem  times  or  ascribing  too  much  to  earlier 
relationalist  insights.  It  might  be  suggested  that  by  a  process  of  retrospective 
development  we  are  now  able  to  deepen  medieval  trinitarianism.  By  this  I 
mean  that  because  of  the  heightened  awareness  of  relations  which  has 
lately  emerged  we  are  now  able  to  achieve  a  richer  appreciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  than  was  possessed  by  even  the  greatest  of  the  early 
Christian  thinkers. 

32.  It  was  with  the  advent  of  nineteenth-century  idealism  that  relations 
moved  to  the  center  of  metaphysical  thought.  Pragmatism  was  both  a  reaction 
to  idealistic  relationalism  and  a  development  of  it.  The  complicated  history 
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they  affirm  those  relations  which  I  shall  call  “constitutive"  they  are 
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this  point,  see  pp.  54  ff. 

33.  Dewey  concisely  describes  this  distinctive  meaning  in  “The  Need  for 
Recovery  of  Philosophy,"  in  Experience ,  Nature ,  and  Freedom,  p.  23.  For  a 
critical  exposition  of  Dewey's  “metaphysics  of  experience,"  see  John  E.  Smith, 
“John  Dewey:  Philosopher  of  Experience,"  The  Review  of  Metaphysics 
(September,  1959),  pp.  60-78.  For  a  response  to  Smith,  see  Richard  J. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RELIGIOUS  TRUTH: 

A  PRAGMATIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


My  task  in  this  chapter  and  the  chapters  which  follow  is  most 
properly  described  as  the  initiation  of  a  probe  in  the  direction 
of  a  radical  reconstruction  of  religious  truth,  morality,  God 
and  religion.  I  am  concerned  simply  to  delineate  the  conditions 
for  a  viable  theory,  or,  to  use  a  less  ambitious  term,  a  viable 
approach  to  these  realities,  given  a  thoroughly  processive  view 
of  man  and  reality.  In  each  of  these  areas,  there  are  classical 
controversies  and  highly  technical  questions  which  must  be 
bracketed  or  merely  referred  to  in  passing.  I  will  not  presume 
to  resolve,  for  example,  the  classical  conflicts  surrounding  the 
“proofs”  for  the  existence  of  God  or  the  reality  of  moral 
“absolutes.”  Though  I  make  no  pretense  of  solving  these 
problems  I  will  in  each  instance  take  a  position  and  give 
some  indication  as  to  why  I  think  such  a  position  is  justified, 
or,  as  a  minimum,  what  are  some  of  the  positive  possibilities 
to  which  such  a  position  gives  rise.  The  justification  for  this 
non-polemical  approach  is  that  reflective  men  must  continue 
to  think  and  act  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  definitive  resolutions 
to  many  profoundly  complex  problems.  There  is  no  avoiding 
taking  sides  on  these  great  issues  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  the  position  which  one  rejects.  A  pragmatic 
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attitude  of  openness,  as  I  will  stress  below,  allows  us  to  make 
a  commitment,  whether  intellectual,  moral  or  religious,  without 
closing  us  off  from  insights  achieved  by  others  who  operate 
from  different  and  even  opposed  commitments  and  perspec¬ 
tives.1 

In  the  Introduction,  I  expressed  my  belief  that  the  human 
situation  has  a  richness  which  cannot  be  exhaustively  grasped 
or  expressed  by  one  metaphysics.  Hence,  while  the  fundamental 
framework  throughout  this  essay  will  he  supplied  by  the  pro- 
cessive-relational  metaphysics  which  was  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter,  there  will  he  no  hesitation  in  drawing  upon 
insights  developed  in  other  traditions  whenever  it  is  judged 
that  diey  further  the  question  under  consideration.  If  the  result 
is  an  uneasy  amalgam  of  pragmatism,  existentialism  and  phe¬ 
nomenology,  this  is  not  necessarily  an  eclectic  disaster.  The 
primary  obligation  of  any  philosophical  endeavor  is  to  better 
a  problematic  situation,  not  to  maintain  some  kind  of  ideological 
purity  or  abstract  intellectual  consistency.  Why,  then,  have  I 
described  in  such  detail  a  particular  metaphysics?  Three  reasons 
seem  pertinent:  first,  because  particular  problems  are  most 
fruitfully  handled  within  a  relatively  integral  and  consistent 
metaphysics;  secondly,  while  all  philosophical  approaches  are 
to  some  extent  eclectic,  they  also  involve  a  controlling  set  of 
principles  and  a  dominant  angle  of  vision;  finally,  because  the 
metaphysics  opted  for  is  congenial  to  whatever  has  been 
assimilated  from  other  traditions. 

Faith  Not  a  Mode  of  Knowledge 

Given  a  processive-relational  world,  let  me  try  now,  most 
tentatively  and  hypothetically,  to  draw  out  the  implications  for 
religious  truth.  The  first  condition  for  a  pragmatic  reconstruction 
of  religious  truth  is  a  willingness  to  surrender  die  “knowledge” 
bias  which  has  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  of  them  quite 
good  ones,  dominated  Western  culture  and  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  To  state  my  position  in  / 
its  sharpest  and  starkest  form,  let  me  say  that  religious  truth 
is  characterized  by  faith  and  faith  is  not  knowledge,  whether 
about  God  or  man  or  the  world.  Now,  such  an  assertion  is  for 
many  people,  specifically  those  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
tradition,  quite  disconcerting.  It  immediately  conjures  up  such 
specters  as  voluntarism,  emotivism  and  subjectivism.  To  say 
that  faith  is  not  knowledge  would  seem  at  best  unnecessarily 
confusing  and  misleading  and  hence  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  substitute  for  it  a  position  which  would  affirm  a  variety 
of  modes  of  knowledge,  among  which  we  would  have  one 
called  “faith.”  I  readily  concede  that  there  are  a  number  of 
impressive  efforts  to  account  for  much  of  the  data  with  which 
I  am  concerned  and  to  do  so  without  denying  that  faith  is 
knowledge  in  some  sense.2  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the  for¬ 
mulation  “Faith  is  not  knowledge”  should  be  retained  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  and  perhaps  less  important,  knowledge,  ^ 
like  science,  has  come,  in  Western  civilization,  to  have  an 
increasingly  precise  and  restricted  meaning.  It  seems  fruitless 
to  insist  on  using  knowledge  (or  science)  to  cover  a  variety 
of  admittedly  different  experiences  simply  because  classical 
philosophy  used  the  term  first,  in  a  broader  but  less  precise 
sense. 

The  second  and  more  important  reason  is  that  to  make  faith' 
a  mode  of  knowledge  is  like  making  love  and  art  modes  of 
knowledge;  in  doing  so  we  risk  losing  the  truly  distinctive 
quality  of  all  these  experiences.  In  the  final  analysis  such  an 
approach  betrays  as  its  hidden  assumption  the  belief  that  only 
knowledge  is  of  value.  The  classic  example  of  such  an 
attitude  is  to  insist  that  sex  is  a  form  of  knowledge  principally 
on  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  term  “know.” 

Instead  of  knowledge,  I  will  employ  the  term  experience  ^ 
as  my  primary  category  or  metaphor.  I  will  affirm  a  variety 
of  modes  of  experience  without  ranking  them  hierarchically.3 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  all  experiences  are  of  equal  value. 
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The  worth  of  an  experience  or  of  a  type  of  experience  will 
be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  its  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man.  One  immediate  advantage  of  such  an  approach 
is  that  it  removes  any  artificial  competition  among  our  experi¬ 
ences.  A  variety  of  experiences  has  a  claim  upon  us  simply 
because  no  one  kind  of  experience  suffices  for  the  continuing 
realization  of  man. 

The  contention  that  faith  is  essentially  noncognitive  is  so 
central  to  my  position  and  gives  rise  to  such  controversy 
that,  before  proceeding  further,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
if  I  spelled  out  a  bit  more  fully  something  of  what  a  doctrine 
of  faith  as  noncognitive  implies.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  any  dispute  concerning  the  relation  of  faith  to  knowledge 
no  one  seriously  asserts  their  identity  and  no  one  seriously 
asserts  their  radical  separation.  In  evaluating  the  competing 
explanations,  therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
caricature.  Though  this  essay  attempts  an  explanation  of  faith 
which  denies  that  it  is  essentially  cognitive,  there  is  no  implied 
claim  that  every  explanation  of  faith  as  cognitive  is  crudely 
rationalistic  and  abstractionist.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
accept  a  characterization  of  the  position  here  offered  as 
fideistic,  emotivist  or  anti-intellectual.  In  the  long  run  the 
crucial  question  is:  Which  better  accounts  for  that  which  must 
be  accounted  for— an  explanation  in  terms  of  a  variety  of 
knowings  or  one  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  experiences?4 

Recall  the  key  principle  asserted  by  Dewey  to  the  effect  that 
experience  is  wider  than  and  inclusive  of  knowledge.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  but  one  among  the  variety  of  experiences  that  may  be 
had  by  the  human  person.  I  contend  that  faith  is  also  a  mode 
of  experience  distinct  but  not  separable  from  knowledge.  It 
is  important  to  stress  that  I  am  presupposing  a  living  person 
as  a  concrete  relational  unity.  Traditionally  all  worth-while 
theories  of  man  have  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  admitted  the 
ultimate  mystery  of  personal  unity  while  attempting  to  account 
for  personal  complexity  in  terms  of  principles  or  faculties  or 
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functions.  While  there  are  strengths  and  weaknesses  accom¬ 
panying  all  approaches,  I  think,  following  James  and  Dewey, 
that  some  form  of  functionalism  has  the  most  possibilities  for 
handling  the  issues  involved.  On  such  a  view  man  can  be 
described  in  the  concrete  as  a  believing-knowing-loving-feeling 
being.  Since  the  distinctions  are  made  in  terms  of  functions, 
one  keeps  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  fragmenting  the  person. 
The  need  to  make  the  distinctions  and  the  distinctions  them¬ 
selves  must  be  justified  pragmatically,  that  is,  in  terms  of  their 
contribution  to  the  development  of  man.  This  procedure,  of 
course,  is  but  a  specification  of  the  controlling  pragmatic  prin¬ 
ciple  (some  would  say  assumption)  that  everything,  including 
knowledge  and  metaphysics,  must  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  its  service  to  human  life  rather  than  in  terms  of  correspondence 
or  coherence  (internal  conceptual  consistency).  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  does  not  rule  out,  as  I  shall  later  indicate,  the  presence 
of  some  kind  of  correspondence  and  coherence,  but  these  are 
not  the  ultimate  determinants  of  the  worth  of  a  theory.  Such 
features  are  not  sought  for  their  own  sake  but  only  because 
cumulative  human  experience  has  shown  that  without  some 
degree  of  correspondence  and  coherence  a  theory  or  a  meta¬ 
physics  will  not  be  serviceable. 

In  like  fashion,  faith  and  knowledge  are  not  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  sought  for  their  own  sakes,  but  ultimately  they  take 
their  value  from  the  enrichment  of  human  life  which  they 
provide.  They  are  functionally  different  modes  of  experience, 
both  indispensable  and  not  reducible  one  to  the  other.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  can  ever  be  totally  separated. 
They  play  different  but  not  isolated  roles,  therefore,  in  the 
development  of  human  life.  Recognition  of  both  their  distinct 
functions  and  their  intimate  relation  will  make  it  possible  to 
utilize  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
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Relation  Between  Faith  and  Knowledge 

Up  to  this  point  the  terms  belief  and  faith  have  been  used 
interchangeably,  but  it  might  be  helpful  if  they  were  now 
distinguished.  Henceforth  belief  will  be  understood  as  any  affair 
of  leading,  as  a  pointing  ahead— a  going  out  beyond  that  for 
which  there  is  evidence,  or  at  least  for  which  evidence  is  not 
present  or  consciously  attended  to.  Every  moment  of  our  lives, 
from  that  of  everyday  routine  to  the  most  sophisticated  sci¬ 
entific  endeavor,  is  permeated  by  beliefs  so  understood.  Faith 
as  the  term  will  now  be  employed  will  refer  to  a  belief  or  a 
set  of  beliefs  which  bear  upon  human  life  in  its  comprehensive 
effort.  Faith  plays  the  role  of  holding  together  or  attempting 
to  hold  together  the  diverse  aspects  or  modes  of  human  life 
or  experience.  It  might  be  described  as  an  integrating  experience 
whereby  knowing-experience,  affective-experience,  aesthetic-ex¬ 
perience— in  short,  all  forms  of  experience— are  brought  into 
a  relatively  cohesive  whole  which  is  expressed  in  the  life  of  the 
person.  Faith  thereby  serves  to  order,  direct,  illuminate  and 
render  meaningful  human  life.  If  the  objection  is  made  that 
this  assertion  surreptitiously  transforms  faidi  into  knowledge, 
the  reply  would  be  that  this  follows  only  on  the  prior  assumption 
that  the  sole  way  in  which  life  is  ordered,  directed,  illuminated 
and  rendered  meaningful  is  through  some  form  of  knowledge. 
I  would  insist  diat  there  are  a  variety  of  experiences,  func¬ 
tionally  and  qualitatively  different  from  knowledge,  such  as  faith, 
love  and  art,  which  supply  order,  direction,  illumination  and 
meaning  to  the  human  condition. 

Now  beliefs,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  are  capable  of  verifi¬ 
cation  upon  which  they  become  knowledge,  or  better,  knowing- 
experiences.  Faith,  however,  is  such  that  only  a  lifetime  of 
commitment  and  lived  affirmation  is  adequate  witness  to  its 
authenticity.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be,  and  even  to 
some  extent  must  be,  evidences  of  audienticity  such  as  a  degree 
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of  personal  fulfillment  or  a  more  humane  community  which 
flows  from  faith.  These,  however,  can  never  be  definitively 
compelling;  they  can  never  have  the  kind  of  verification  which 
characterizes  knowledge.5  (It  should  be  mentioned  that  this 
holds  as  much  for  the  faith  of  a  non-theist  as  for  that  of  a 
theist.) 

In  making  such  a  sharp  distinction  between  faith  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  is  no  intention  of  advocating  a  sentimental  fideism 
or  a  naive  anti-intellectualism.  Actually,  the  position  being 
proposed  recognizes  a  much  greater  influence  of  knowledge  and 
science  upon  faith  than  does  the  traditional  viewpoint.  I  would 
insist  that  faith  inevitably  involves  knowledge  and,  further, 
that  a  reflective  faith  ought  to  embody  the  very  best  knowledge 
of  the  culture  at  every  moment  of  the  cultures  history.  This 
hypothesis  excludes,  however,  any  identification  of  faith  with 
a  culturally  and  historically  determined  mode  of  knowledge. 

It  is  the  inevitable  involvement  of  knowledge  in  any  faith, 
particularly  a  reflective  faith,  which  gives  support  to  the  view 
diat  faith  is  in  some  sense  cognitive.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  contention  that  faith  is  noncognitive  experience  appears 
most  suspect.  Nevertheless,  I  still  insist  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  faith  which  involves  or  employs  knowledge  and  faith 
which  is  knowledge— however  that  knowledge  might  be  des¬ 
ignated  or  qualified.  No  one  today  would  deny  that  the  history 
of  the  Christian  faith  manifests  numerous  knowledge-claims 
which  have  been  subsequently  judged  erroneous.  The  dominant 
response  to  this  on  the  part  of  Christian  thinkers  is  to  admit 
that  these  claims  were  excessive  and  that  faith  has  often  strayed 
into  territory  in  which  it  did  not  belong.  On  this  view,  the 
task  of  the  Christian  thinker,  specifically  as  Christian,  is  to 
discover  that  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  faith 
in  distinction  from  that  achieved  in  other  ways.  On  this  basis, 
most  Christian  religions  have  long  since  surrendered  their 
knowledge-claims  in  the  realm  of  the  so-called  natural  sciences, 
but  the  situation  is  quite  different  in  metaphysics  and  moral 
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philosophy.  Without  pretending  to  handle  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  this  question,  I  would  simply  state  that, 
on  my  hypothesis,  no  religion,  including  Christianity,  has  any 
more  competence  in  the  realms  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy  than  it  does  in  the  realm  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Whatever  knowledge  is  accessible  in  these  spheres  must  be  so 
to  all  men  and  not  only  to  the  initiates  of  a  particular  religion. 
Christian  philosophers  must  be  accorded  the  same  autonomy 
that  has  only  recendy  been  granted  to  Christians  who  are 
scientists. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  should  not  be  understood  as  calling 
for  an  isolation  of  faith  or  religion  from  whatever  knowledge 
man  has  achieved.  On  the  contrary,  religion  should  be  influenced 
by,  and  also  influence,  the  knowledge  of  a  culture.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  it  cannot  properly  achieve  these  ends  by 
placing  itself  in  competition  with  the  various  sciences  and 
philosophies.6  Faith  or  religion  can  make  its  contribution  best 
when  its  adherents  recognize  that  it  has  a  different  but  no  less 
important  function  than  knowledge. 

Rather  than  isolate  or  separate  faith  and  knowledge,  then, 
my  intention  is  to  render  the  relation  between  them  more 
intimate  and  dynamic.  My  contention  is  that  to  characterize 
faith  as  knowledge  leads  to  an  isolation  of  faith  inasmuch 
as  it  then  must  remain  untouched  by  the  ever-changing  knowl¬ 
edge  which  characterizes  mans  intellectual  endeavors.  Hence, 
the  alleged  knowledge  which  results  from  faith  has  to  be 
assigned  to  a  distinct  realm  of  being  which  is  basically,  if  not 
totally,  irrelevant  to  knowledge  in  other  realms.  Thus  knowl¬ 
edge-claims  for  faith  emerge  which,  in  order  to  avoid  such 
destructive  conflicts  with  science  and  philosophy  as  have  taken 
place  in  the  past,  form  a  protective  isolationism  whereby  more 
and  more  our  “faith-knowledge”  is  emptied  of  experiential  con¬ 
tent  and  relevance.  In  this  way,  regardless  of  what  new  facts 
or  theories  emerge  in  science,  religious  faith  is  safe,  since  it 
supposedly  is  concerned  with  a  methodology  and  a  sphere  of 
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reality  which  is  only  peripherally  related  to  that  with  which 
science  is  concerned. 

The  relation  here  suggested  between  faith  and  knowledge 
distinguishes  them  but  neither  assigns  them  to  separate  realms 
of  reality  nor  puts  them  in  competition  with  each  other.  Any 
living  and  reflective  faith  will  inevitably  attempt  to  express 
itself  in  concepts,  metaphors  and  symbols  and  in  doing  so  it 
will  be  obliged  to  utilize  the  concepts,  metaphors  and  symbols 
which  the  culture  makes  available  to  it.  I  believe  that  this  has 
always  been  the  situation  but  now  we  are  conscious  of  it. 
Today  no  one  can  doubt  some  influence  of  the  historical  and 
cultural  context  upon  one's  faith,  but  the  dominant  Roman 
Catholic  tradition  has  been  to  insist  that  its  beliefs,  at  least 
in  their  fundamental  or  essential  dimensions,  are  independent 
of  historical  and  cultural  conditions  and  hence  can  be  con¬ 
tinually  affirmed  without  need  for  or  the  possibility  of  any 
fundamental  and  radical  change.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  absolutizing  of  historical  and  cultural  forms,  and 
results  in  a  freezing  of  the  faith  into  relatively  static  doctrines. 
Paradoxically,  perhaps,  by  admitting  the  necessary  and  ever¬ 
present  historical  and  cultural  features  of  the  faith  expression 
of  any  moment,  we  are  able  to  liberate  the  faith  from  any 
reduction  to  or  identification  with  any  particular  historical  and 
cultural  forms.  Such  an  attitude  should  maximize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  creative  and  imaginative  reflection  upon  the  faith- 
mystery.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  continually  maintain  dynamic 
and  relatively  coherent  and  consistent  relations  both  with  its 
earlier  expressions  and  the  best  knowledge  and  experience  of 
its  time.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  big  order  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  in  asserting  it  as  a  goal  I  have  proved  that  it 
can  be  accomplished,  must  less  that  I  have  accomplished  it. 
The  aim  here  is  much  more  modest— it  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  indicate  that  the  insistence  on  the  uniqueness  of  faidi  and 
its  noncognitive  function  and  quality  is  not  a  call  for  some 
kind  of  anti-intellectualism  or  pseudomystical  kind  of  faith. 
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As  will  be  stated  again  and  again,  what  is  being  asked  for 
and  suggested  is  the  possibility  of  a  new  approach  which  will 
avoid  both  the  rationalism  of  a  religious  objectivism  and  emo¬ 
tionalism  of  a  religious  subjectivism. 

Actually  such  a  position  as  I  am  arguing  for  would  seem 
to  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  knowledge  and  faith.  As  far 
as  knowledge  is  concerned,  it  will  not  be  asked  to  serve  an 
apologetic  role  which  distorts  its  characteristic  function  and 
historically  has  too  often  been  an  obstacle  to  its  free  develop¬ 
ment.  Faith,  meanwhile,  would  cease  to  rest  on  the  shaky 
and  ever-changing  foundation  of  what  happens  to  be  the 
dominant  science  of  the  age.  It  too,  given  my  viewpoint,  is 
able  to  serve  better  as  a  liberating  force  in  the  human  situation 
by  expanding  man's  vision  beyond  his  knowledge  and  con¬ 
stantly  energizing  him  and  spurring  him  on  to  greater  reali¬ 
zation.  Faith  can  successfully  perform  such  functions,  however, 
only  if  it  does  not  try  to  transform  itself  into  a  knowl¬ 
edge  which  supplies  man  with  absolute  certainty  concerning 
the  so-called  important  questions  of  life.  The  claim  that  we 
have  knowledge  supplied  by  religion  inevitably  diminishes  the 
importance  of  knowledge  achieved  in  other  ways;  this  may 
take  place  subtly  and  indirecdy,  but  the  history  of  religion 
(Eastern  perhaps  even  more  so  than  Western)  provides  ample 
evidence  of  the  harm  that  results  from  the  various  religions 
asserting  that  they  possess  some  privileged  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  “knowledge”  and  the  faith  involved  are  con¬ 
tinually  in  jeopardy  from  new  discoveries  in  the  various  spheres 
of  man's  intellectual  life.  Thus  we  have  witnessed  an  increasing 
diminution  of  the  knowledge  supposedly  “revealed”  or  given 
by  faith.7  It  is  not  so  much  that  religion  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle  in  its  knowledge  assertions  as  that  it  is  fighting  the  wrong 
battle.  Religion  is,  or  should  be,  oriented  toward  the  continued 
expansion  of  human  life  and  it  should  be  a  continuing  chal¬ 
lenge,  sometimes  direcdy  but  most  often  indirectly,  to  phi¬ 
losophy,  science,  art,  literature  and  the  like,  to  make  their 
distinctive  contributions  to  this  end. 
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As  I  am  describing  it,  faith  would  in  a  very  real  sense  be 
serving  knowledge,  and  we  can  also  see  how  knowledge  would 
serve  faith.  Knowledge  would  serve  faith  positively  by  con¬ 
tinually  supplying  it  with  new  and  possibly  more  adequate 
concepts  and  symbols  by  which  faith  could  develop  and  deepen. 
Negatively,  knowledge  would  serve  faith  by  criticizing  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  faith;  it  would  thereby  continually  oblige  the 
believer  to  be  wary  of  his  symbols  and  to  avoid  transforming 
them  into  idols. 

In  making  this  proposal,  there  is  no  intention  of  either 
resolving  or  bypassing  the  traditional  tension  between  faith 
and  reason.  The  hope  is,  rather,  that  the  approach  here  sug¬ 
gested  would  lead  this  relation  to  a  new  depth  and  richness. 
In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  this  is  an  existential  relation 
which  is  always  inadequately  described  when  presented  ab¬ 
stractly.  Reflection  upon  the  relationship  can  be  helpful  only 
if  it  eventually  results  in  a  deepening  of  the  living  experience 
of  the  person  and  community  as  a  whole.  At  best  we  can 
have  but  a  continuing  dialectic  between  distinct  aspects  of 
human  experience  in  which  both  faith  and  reason  are  en¬ 
riched.  It  is  most  important  to  underscore,  however,  the  un¬ 
acceptability  of  any  dualism  whereby,  in  Dewey’s  terms,  we 
partition  the  territory,  assigning  one  kind  of  reality  to  faith 
and  another  to  reason.  The  relationship  between  the  two  is 
best  expressed  in  terms  of  the  processive-field  metaphor  which 
I  have  employed  repeatedly.  The  relation  is  an  “all  at  once, 
through  and  through,”  in  which  the  aspects  of  faith  and  reason 
are  interdependent,  each  suffusing  the  other.  Faith  and  reason 
are  thereby  able  to  be  differentiated  interiorly— or  to  say  the 
same  tiling,  distinguished  within  the  concrete  field— but  they 
are  not  able  to  be  divided  either  horizontally  or  hierarchically. 

Truth  in  General 

I  have  been  discussing  at  some  length  faith  and  knowledge 
but  so  far  very  little  has  been  said  direcdy  about  “religious 
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truth”  which  supposedly  is  in  the  process  of  being  reconstructed. 
The  simplest  thing  I  could  do,  consistent  with  the  viewpoint 
thus  far  advanced,  would  be  to  say  that  there  is  no  religious 
truth  any  more  than  there  is  religious  knowledge.  Most  of  the 
arguments  against  asserting  that  faith  gives  a  kind  of  knowledge, 
namely,  religious  knowledge,  could  be  used  with  great  force 
against  a  view  that  faith  gives  a  kind  of  truth,  namely  religious 
truth.  If  truth  is  understood  in  dominantly  and  exclusively 
intellectualistic  categories  as  a  correspondence  of  the  mind  to 
reality  or  as  a  kind  of  rational  coherence  so  that  what  results 
is  a  knowledge  about  reality,  then,  of  course,  I  would  deny 
that  there  is  any  religious  truth.  But  the  term  truth  has  always 
had  a  richer  and  more  varied  connotation  than  knowledge. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  of  truth  as  a  mode  of  life,  as  existential 
and  personal.8  I  would  like,  therefore,  in  briefest  outline,  to 
suggest  an  approach  to  religious  truth  which  would  be  per- 
sonalistic,  processive  and  pragmatic.  I  am  not  presuming  to 
prove  anything  but  merely  to  indicate  a  possible  direction 
which  would  be  consonant  both  with  the  processive  and 
relational  world  already  portrayed  and  also  with  a  religion 
such  as  Christianity. 

Recall  that  the  world  to  which  I  have  been  referring  is  made 
up  of  “fields”  rather  than  substantial  things,  and  that  while 
each  field  has  an  identifying  focus  and  an  irreducible  quality, 
these  are  interdependent  and  interpenetrating.  A  person  in 
these  terms  is  not  a  substantial  entity  capable  of  entering  into 
relations  but  is  rather  a  being  who  is  constituted  by  his  relations 
—physical,  cultural,  familial  and  the  like.  “My  central  point  is 
that  the  human  person  does  not  exist  as  an  isolated  atom  but 
is  actually  constituted  by  his  relationships— to  the  world,  to 
his  family,  to  his  fellow-men,  to  the  Church  and  to  God.  It 
is  important  to  stress  that  these  relationships  are  not  extrinsic 
or  spatial  but  intrinsic;  they  belong  to  the  very  fabric  of  the 
persons  being.  Further,  these  relationships  are  not  given  once 
and  for  all.  They  change  in  small  matters— a  new  job— and  in 
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great— joining  the  Church.  By  these  changes  a  man  modifies 
his  person.”0 

Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  allow  me  to  propose  the 
following  working  description  of  truth:  truth  in  the  primary 
though  not  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  refers  to  personal 
experience  insofar  as  the  relations  constituting  this  experience 
are  satisfactory.  “Satisfactory  relations”  are  to  be  understood 
here  as  those  conducive  to  the  developing  life  of  the  person.10 
Thus  truth  is  existential  and  participational  rather  than  ab¬ 
stract  and  representative.  Such  a  view  does  not  deny  the 
legitimacy  of  some  form  of  abstract  and  representative  truth 
but  the  ultimate  justification  for  even  this  truth  would  be  its 
relation  to  the  life  of  man.  For  example,  scientific  propositions 
might  be  said  to  be  true  insofar  as  they  represent  certain 
relatively  constant  relations  which,  for  the  purposes  of  science, 
are  considered  in  abstraction  from  the  concrete  existential 
situation  in  which  they  operate.  Ultimately,  however,  science 
is  true  not  because  it  represents  or  corresponds  to  a  reality 
existing  independently  of  man,  but  because  it  enables  man  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  ongoing  processive  reality  with 
which  he  is  continuous.11 

Given  this  pragmatic  meaning  of  truth,  knowledge  can  be 
designated  true  insofar  as  it  establishes  or  enables  man  to  es¬ 
tablish  satisfactory  relations  within  the  relational-continuum 
of  reality.  Consider  a  simple  example.  A  people  live  along  a 
river  and  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  sustenance.  For  most 
of  the  year  their  situation  (“field”  or  relational-complex)  is 
relatively  satisfactory.  One  month  during  the  year  the  river 
floods  and  this  renders  their  situation  unsatisfactory  inasmuch 
as  their  houses  are  destroyed.  They  eventually  learn,  however, 
that  by  raising  their  houses  on  poles,  they  can  avoid  the  annual 
disaster.  This  knowledge  results  in  more  satisfactory  relations, 
in  a  better  situation,  and  hence  can  be  called  true. 

I  admit  that  the  example  chosen  clearly  supports  the  prag¬ 
matic  theory  of  truth  and  that  the  life  connections  are  not  so 
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easily  demonstrated  when  we  are  dealing  with  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  or  theoretical  physics  or  formal  logic.  The  controversy 
surrounding  this  question  is  of  long  standing  and  I  shall  not 
presume  to  resolve  it  in  a  few  words.  In  defense  of  pragmatism, 
however,  I  would  simply  say  that  none  of  its  major  proponents 
has  ever  denied  the  value  and  necessity  of  so-called  theoretical 
knowledge— knowledge  whose  implications  for  life  were  not 
immediately  evident.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  knowledge  is 
sought  “for  its  own  sake,”  but  this  refers  to  the  immediate 
end  and  not  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  knowledge.  Actually, 
the  justification  for  temporarily  prescinding  from  the  so-called 
practical  application  of  knowledge  is  that  such  an  approach 
ultimately  proves  more  fruitful  in  the  over-all  human  en¬ 
deavor.12 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  conclusion  that  man  the  knower 
is  a  participant  in  the  development  of  reality  and  not  merely 
a  mirror  or  spectator  of  reality.  But  knowing  is  but  one  of  a 
variety  of  ways  by  which  man  contributes  to  the  development 
of  reality,  and  hence  truth,  as  I  am  describing  it,  is  a  more 
extensive  category  than  knowledge.  Following  Dewey,  I  would 
assert  that  knowledge  renders  the  human  situation  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  by  resolving  problematic  situations.  But  all  human 
experience  is  not  restricted  to  responding  to  problems.  Human 
development  is  achieved  not  only  by  overcoming  difficulties  and 
problems  but  also  by  adding  to  or  enriching  the  human 
situation  through  creative  activities.  Thus  painting,  music,  po¬ 
etry,  architecture  and  the  like  add  a  richness  and  dimension 
to  reality  whereby  it  can  be  designated  “more  satisfactory.” 
It  is  an  analogous  contribution,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  made 
by  religion.  Hence  the  denial  that  religion  gives  knowledge 
does  not  lessen  its  importance.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to  spur 
religion  to  make  its  own  distinctive  and  irreplaceable  contri¬ 
bution.  Given  this  view  of  different  roles  for  different  kinds  of 
experience,  it  is  then  possible  to  assert  that  art,  literature,  crafts, 
religion— in  short,  any  experience— can  be  called  true  to  the 
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extent  to  which  it  renders  the  human  situation  relatively  satis¬ 
factory. 

In  defining  satisfactory  as  conducive  to  the  life  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  person,  I  must  underscore  again  the  point  that 
the  person  is  not  an  isolated  entity  and  hence  there  is  no 
question  here  of  advocating  a  destructive  individualism.  When 
the  person  is  viewed  as  essentially  communal  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  essentially  personal,  as  they  must  be  in  the  relational 
world  here  proposed,  many  artificial  aspects  of  the  tension 
between  person  and  community  are  removed.  Further,  much 
of  the  fruitless  debate  centering  around  truth  as  subjective 
or  objective  can  be  avoided  because  it  is  possible  to  account 
for  the  respective  values  of  subjectivity  and  objectivity  by  differ¬ 
entiating  them  functionally  rather  than  ontologically.13 

Since  our  world  is  not  only  rational  but  also  processive,  no 
set  of  relations  can  ever  be  more  than  relatively  satisfactory. 
It  is  true  that  certain  relations,  those  we  call  physical,14  are 
changing  at  such  a  slow  pace  that  for  most  practical  purposes 
we  can  treat  them  as  regular  or  constant.  In  an  organism 
as  complex  as  the  human  person,  however,  in  which  the 
constituting  relations  are  so  numerous,  the  change  is  more 
evident  and  rapid.  Any  pattern  of  immutable  truth  can  only 
be  an  abstraction  from  the  concrete  flow  which  characterizes 
all  reality  in  general  and  human  reality  in  particular.  If  truth 
is  understood  as  a  mode  of  life,  this  lack  of  immutability  is 
to  be  rejoiced  in  rather  than  lamented.15  Truth,  on  these 
terms,  therefore,  is  essentially  and  necessarily  developmental 
because  die  life  or  living  relations  which  it  signifies  is  such. 

Truth  as  Created  and  Discovered 

The  assertion  that  “truth  is  developmental”  has  become  a 
commonplace  even  within  the  Roman  Catholic  community, 
which  has  been  traditionally  identified  with  the  position  that 
truth,  especially  religious  truth,  is  immutable.  The  radical  and 
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disturbing  implications  of  changing  or  developmental  truth  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part  avoided  or  glossed  over.  Upon 
closer  analysis  most  theories  of  the  development  of  truth, 
particularly  those  concerned  with  religious  truths,  are  merely 
asserting  that  mans  grasp  of  these  truths  is  never  exhaustive. 
Hence,  his  understanding  of  them  can  develop  indefinitely. 
Thus  we  can  discover  more  truths  than  we  now  possess  and 
we  can  discover  more  about  those  truths  already  in  our  possession. 
The  pragmatic  claim,  however,  to  the  effect  that  man  actually 
creates  or  makes  truth  remains  for  most  people  an  absurd  and 
repugnant  doctrine.  Such  a  radical  developmental  view  of  truth 
must  appear  absurd  as  long  as  one  retains  a  view  of  reality 
as  permanently  structured  independent  of  human  activity. 
Widiin  such  a  framework  mans  task  as  far  as  truth  is  concerned 
can  only  be  to  discover  those  ideas  or  judgments  which  represent 
or  correspond  to  the  essential  structure  of  reality.  If,  however, 
we  posit  a  radically  processive  world  such  as  was  earlier  de¬ 
scribed— a  world  or  reality  which  was  becoming,  changing,  de¬ 
veloping  in  every  dimension  of  its  being,  then  a  “truth”  which 
becomes  or  is  made  appears  less  absurd.  The  very  process 
whereby  man  “makes”  reality  “more  satisfactory”  involves  a 
truth  dimension. 

Again,  I  must  stress  that  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to 
imagine  that  such  an  assertion  refutes  the  many  objections 
which  have  been  and  are  still  raised  against  pragmatism.  James* 
contention  that  it  means  exactly  the  same  thing  to  say  that 
an  idea  “'is  useful  because  it  is  true*  or  'it  is  true  because 
it  is  useful*  ”1G  remains  a  scandal  to  many  reflective  men. 
I  fully  realize  that  the  serious  implications  of  the  classical 
objections  against  a  pragmatic  theory  of  truth  have  not  been 
overcome  merely  by  describing  truth  in  terms  of  “satisfactory 
relations.”  The  critic  can  still  ask,  “Is  idea  or  judgment  'A* 
true  because  it  issues  in  more  satisfactory  relations  or  does  it 
issue  in  more  satisfactory  relations  because  it  is  true?”  I  do 
not  believe  that  pragmatism  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
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to  such  a  question— at  least  none  which  would  satisfy  one  for 
whom  this  is  a  vital  question.  The  best  diat  can  be  done  is 
to  suggest  that  from  a  pragmatic  perspective  such  questions 
are  not  really  significant. 

If  the  emphasis  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  placed,  as  it  is 
in  pragmatism,  on  rendering  more  satisfactory  the  human 
situation  in  general  and  specific  situations  in  particular,  the 
question  of  “truth  in  itself”  becomes  irrelevant  at  worst  and 
uninteresting  at  best.  The  energy  and  efforts  of  man  from 
this  perspective  are  best  directed  toward  changing  the  present 
world— making  it  truer.  That  is  why  the  method  or  process  of 
verification  is  so  central  to  any  pragmatic  concern  for  truth. 
Indeed  those  critics  are  not  completely  wrong  when  they  say 
that  pragmatism  gives  us  a  method  of  verification  rather  than 
a  theory  of  truth.  This  critique  loses  most  of  its  force,  however, 
when  we  recall  the  radically  processive  world  posited  by 
pragmatism.  In  such  a  world,  verifying  becomes,  in  part  at 
least,  a  process  of  creating.  Further,  creating  and  discovering  are 
not  antidietical  or  mutually  exclusive.  This  follows  since  only 
by  creating  various  concepts,  ideals  and  patterns  of  life  can 
we  discover  those  which  furdier  the  development  of  man  and 
the  world  and  those  which  impede  or  retard  it. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  throughout  this  con¬ 
sideration  of  truth  I  am  attempting  to  describe  an  approach 
to  what  has  been  called  “lived  truth”  rather  than  simply 
“propositional  truth.”  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  ultimate  ground  of  truth  is  the  human  person  viewed 
as  essentially  relational  and  processive.  I  must  stress  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  human  person  is  the  primary  or  ultimate 
ground,  absolutely  speaking.  Even,  however,  if  one  believes 
that  the  human  person  is  related  to  and  developing  with  an 
Other  who  is  not  confined  by  the  limits  of  humanity,  die  only 
truth  which  man  can  possess,  be,  discover  or  create  is  that 
which  has  its  locus  within  the  human  reality.  In  other  terms, 
God  can  be  true  for  man  or  be  man’s  trudi  only  to  die  degree 
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to  which  man,  individually  and  collectively,  is  involved  in  an 
existential,  living  relationship  with  him.  Hence,  to  approach 
truth  or  God  by  way  of  the  concrete  human  person  is  in 
no  way  to  subordinate  God  to  man.  Rather  it  is  to  recognize 
that  whether  we  speak  of  man  building  himself  into  nature, 
reality  or  God,  there  is  no  possibility  of  bypassing  the  human 
situation— no  possibility  of  judging  die  success  of  his  efforts 
with  reference  to  any  reality,  norm  or  standard  “outside”  man 
himself.  It  is  in  this  sense,  then,  that  all  truth  must  be 
relative— relative  to  the  human  self  understood  as  at  once 
individual  and  communal. 

The  classical  dangers  of  relativism  such  as  whimsical  indi¬ 
vidualism  or  crass  subjectivism  can  be  avoided  by  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  truth  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  admit  the  human 
subject  as  an  atomistic  individual.  There  can  be  no  true  fulfill¬ 
ment  or  satisfactory  experience  for  the  person  in  isolation  from 
die  various  relations  whereby  he  is  constituted. 

The  approach  to  truth  as  primarily  a  mode  of  life  rather 
than  a  characteristic  of  propositions  follows  from  pragmatism 
being  a  life-oriented  rather  than  knowledge-oriented  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  so  describing  the  orientation  of  pragmatism,  I  must 
again  deny  that  there  is  implied  here  a  lack  of  respect  for 
and  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  knowledge.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  however,  it  does  ex- 
plicidy  deny  that  knowledge  is  die  sole  means  by  which  man 
gains  a  hold  on  reality.  Knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but 
one  of  a  variety  of  experiences  by  which  man  participates  in 
the  process  of  reality.  Knowledge,  then,  is  a  function  in  the 
service  of  human  life,  and  its  worth,  justification  and  truth 
is  ultimately  justified  in  terms  of  the  contribution  which 
it  makes  to  this  life.  Such  a  viewpoint  does  not  exclude  or 
diminish  the  importance  of  activities  such  as  abstracting,  theoriz¬ 
ing  and  speculating,  but  it  does  insist  that  such  efforts  cannot 
be  evaluated  definitively  in  isolation  from  the  long-range  influ¬ 
ence  they  have  upon  the  developing  human  community.  Hence, 
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pragmatism  will  always  insist  that  the  * nature”  of  truth  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  criterion  of  truth. 

Pragmatic  Criterion  of  Truth 

In  the  history  of  philosophy  there  has  emerged,  with  nu¬ 
merous  variations,  three  fundamental  theories  of  truth— the 
correspondence  theory,  the  coherence  theory  and  the  pragmatic 
theory.  The  correspondence  theory,  which  is  the  oldest  and 
most  enduring,  affirms  the  correspondence  of  the  mind  with 
reality  as  the  basic  criterion  of  truth.  The  various  coherence 
theories  maintain  that  the  only  reliable  criterion  of  truth  is 
the  internal  consistency  of  a  set  of  ideas.  Pragmatism,  in  its 
many  forms,  insists  that  the  fundamental  criterion  of  truth 
lies  in  the  fruitful  consequences  which  follow  from  an  idea 
or  judgment.  To  some  extent,  I  believe  that  in  any  significant 
theory  of  truth  there  is  an  attempt  to  involve  or  take  account 
of  each  of  these  criteria.  Eventually  there  will  emerge  some 
genius  who  will  give  us  a  new  synthesis  whereby  we  can  move 
beyond  the  classical  conflicts  that  still  surround  these  three 
theories.  At  this  moment,  however,  it  would  seem  that  reflective 
men  must  select  one  of  these  approaches  as  more  fundamental 
and  proceed  to  develop  a  theory  of  truth  accordingly.  As  I 
have  already  indicated,  I  make  no  pretense  to  be  developing 
anything  which  would  merit  being  called  a  “theory”  of  truth. 
I  am,  however,  suggesting  an  approach  to  truth  which  I  believe 
has  the  most  possibility  for  further  development.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  indicate  briefly  something  of  what  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  would  involve. 

The  primary  criterion  of  truth  presupposed  by  the  prag¬ 
matic  approach  here  being  suggested  is  quite  simply— too  simply 
perhaps— the  life  of  the  community.  Does  a  particular  idea, 
theory,  doctrine,  poem,  painting,  building,  practice  and  the 
like  contribute  to  the  enrichment,  illumination,  development 
—in  short,  to  the  quality  of  life  of  the  community?  If  it  does, 
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then  it  can  claim  some  measure  of  truth.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  succinct  description  of  the  pragmatic 
criterion  of  truth  will  raise  more  questions  than  it  answers. 
What,  for  example,  does  one  mean  by  'quality  of  life^?  Which 
community  is  to  be  the  determining  one  in  any  evaluation  of 
an  idea,  belief  or  action?  How  is  one  to  determine  whether 
or  not  something  really  does  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life 
of  a  community?  These  and  many  other  objections  inevitably 
and  properly  have  been  and  will  be  raised  against  any  prag¬ 
matic  approach  to  truth. 

Without  presuming  to  handle  all  the  levels  and  implications 
of  the  classical  objections  against  pragmatism,  allow  me  to 
give  at  least  a  preliminary  response— positive,  not  polemical 
—to  these  questions.  It  should  be  acknowledged  at  the  outset 
that  to  make  the  life  of  the  community  the  central  and  ulti¬ 
mately  decisive  criterion  in  evaluating  the  truth  or  worth  of 
any  idea,  belief  or  action  is  itself  an  option  or  act  of  faith 
which  is  irreducible  and  unprovable.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
argue  here  whether  this  is  the  best  criterion  available  to 
man— though  I  obviously  believe  that  it  is.  The  point  made 
earlier  concerning  the  faith  dimension  at  the  base  of  any 
metaphysics,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Granted  that  the  life  of  the  community  is  to  be  our  ultimate 
determinate  for  thought  and  action,  how  are  we  to  understand 
the  phrase  "quality  of  life”?  Negatively,  it  does  not  refer  to 
any  external  or  transcendent  norm  according  to  which  particular 
ideas  and  actions  are  judged.  Every  life,  individual  and  col¬ 
lective,  is  permeated  by  a  pervasive  quality  which  is  directly 
experienced.  The  judgment  that  the  quality  of  life  of  a  person 
or  community  is  better  or  truer  or  higher  is  always  a  com¬ 
parative  judgment.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  the  quality 
of  one  painting  as  better  than  another  although  there  does 
not  exist  some  absolute  quality  against  which  both  are  judged, 
so  it  is  possible  to  judge  the  quality  of  life  of  one  community 
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as  better  than  that  of  another  though  there  exists  no  absolutely 
perfect  community. 

Because  it  is  also  possible  and  indeed  necessary  to  project  an 
ideal  in  terms  of  which  actual  communities  are  to  be  formed 
and  developed,  there  has  been  the  tendency  since  the  time  of 
Plato  to  conclude  that  we  can  judge  one  reality  better  than 
another  only  if  we  have  some  absolute  norm  as  the  ultimate 
basis  for  our  judgment.  Pragmatism,  however,  is  able  to  assign 
a  role  to  ideals  which  avoids  either  positing  them  as  absolute 
antecedently  existing  entities  or  reducing  them  to  useless  sub¬ 
jectivistic  fictions.  “Ideals,”  James  asserted,  “ought  to  aim  at  the 
transformation  of  reality— no  less.”17  Dewey  links  ideals  to 
possibilities,  novelties  and  creative  imagination.  In  contrast  to 
the  classical  meaning,  Dewey  contends  that  in  modem  life 
“potentiality”  means  “the  possibility  of  novelty,  of  invention, 
of  radical  deviation.”18  In  another  place,  he  insists  that  “all 
possibilities,  as  possibilities,  are  ideal  in  character,”  but,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “the  reality  of  ideal  ends  as  ideals  is  vouched  for  by 
their  undeniable  power  of  action.  An  ideal  is  not  an  illusion 
because  imagination  is  the  organ  through  which  it  is  appre¬ 
hended.  For  all  possibilities  reach  us  through  the  imagina¬ 
tion.”10  Here  again  is  an  instance  of  a  running  theme  of  this 
essay,  namely  that  pragmatism  offers  us  a  third  alternative 
beyond  both  subjectivism  and  objectivism. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  using  the  term  “community” 
without  further  specification.  One  of  die  problems  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  approach  which  I  am  taking  is  that  there  are 
many  communities:  how  are  we  to  decide  which  is  to  be  the 
criterion  for  judgment?  It  might  appear  that  this  question  can 
be  answered  easily  by  simply  stating  that  the  human  community 
is  to  be  our  touchstone.  Now,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  I  believe 
this  to  be  true,  but  a  few  qualifications  are  in  order.  To  begin 
with,  as  of  this  moment  of  history,  there  are  really  many  human 
communities.  The  human  community  is  still  in  a  very  real  sense 
an  ideal,  a  project,  a  task— it  is  what  we  believe  should  be 
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created  and  that  which,  hopefully,  we  are  creating.  True,  we 
have  at  this  juncture  of  mans  development  a  few  clues  as  to 
what  will  further  this  development  and  what  will  obstruct  or 
retard  it.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  awareness  that  in  the 
life  of  communities  as  in  that  of  persons,  whatever  cuts  them 
off  from  others,  whatever  isolates  them  or  turns  them  toward 
themselves,  tends  to  impede  their  growth  and  leads  to  such 
destructive  forms  as  egoism,  racism  and  religious  and  political 
nationalisms.  Hence,  any  community,  religious  or  other,  must 
continually  reflect  upon  its  beliefs,  doctrines  and  actions  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  whether  they  are  contributing  to  or  obstructing 
the  movement  toward  the  realization  of  the  human  community. 

There  remains  the  all-important  question  of  just  how  we 
determine  whether  our  beliefs,  ideas  or  actions  do  further  the 
well-being  of  the  human  community.  As  is  well  known,  the 
pragmatic  response  is  at  once  deceptively  simple  and  highly 
controversial— only  by  observing  the  consequences  which  fol¬ 
low  from  an  idea  or  an  action,  according  to  pragmatism,  can  we 
discover  those  which  are  worth-while— those  which  are  “true.” 
Numerous  objections  immediately  spring  to  mind— among  them: 
which  consequences?  Actually  any  idea  or  action  might  and 
does  give  rise  to  numerous  consequences,  sometimes  conflicting 
ones.  For  example,  a  consequence  may  be,  or  at  least  appear  to 
be,  good  for  an  individual  person  but  bad  for  the  community. 
Or,  an  early  consequence  might  appear  good  and  later  issue  in 
consequences  which  are  bad.  There  is  no  necessity  to  multiply 
these  objections,  since  they  are  familiar  to  most,  nor  will  I 
claim  to  be  able  to  refute  them.  Actually  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  be  refuted,  simply  because  I  think  they  are  describing  the 
complexity  of  the  human  condition  rather  than  presenting  diffi¬ 
culties  peculiar  to  a  theory  called  “pragmatism.”  Again,  of 
course,  one  of  my  crucial  assumptions  is  showing.  I  am  assuming 
that  there  are  no  absolute  or  definitive  resolutions  to  significant 
human  problems— further,  that  while  we  do  advance  in  many 
different  ways,  each  advance  gives  rise  to  new  problems  or 
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difficulties.  If  one  objects  that  pragmatism  is  deficient  because 
it  cannot  give,  a  priori,  absolute  once-and-for-all  resolutions  to 
human  problems,  pragmatism  can  only  reply  that  it  cannot 
give  such  resolutions  because  it  does  not  believe  that  the  human 
situation  allows  them.  At  the  same  time,  pragmatism  refuses  to 
accept,  as  an  alternative  to  absolutism,  a  destructive  individual¬ 
ism,  subjectivism  or  nihilism.  Whatever  shortcomings  or  diffi¬ 
culties  are  to  be  found  in  such  thinkers  as  Peirce,  James  and 
Dewey,  it  is  simply  a  failure  to  read  them  on  any  but  the  most 
superficial  level  which  would  interpret  them  as  saying  that 
“anything  goes”  or  that  every  individual  can  make  up  whatever 
values  or  truths  he  feels  like.  No,  each  of  these  men  in  his 
own  way  believed  and  endeavored  to  show  that  men  can  live 
and  live  more  fully  without  the  aid  of  absolutes  and  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  certainty  even  on  those  matters  which  bear 
most  deeply  and  intimately  upon  human  life. 

What  is  often  overlooked  in  criticizing  pragmatism  is  that 
there  is  no  pretense  on  the  part  of  the  pragmatist  of  starting 
from  scratch  or  thinking  or  acting  as  if  man  had  no  past.  “We 
can  be  aware  of  consequences,”  Dewey  tells  us,  “only  because 
of  previous  experiences.”20  Experience  cumulates  and  it  is  this 
cumulative  experience,  funded  with  intelligence,  which  is  the 
basis  for  projecting  beyond  die  present.  Ideas,  beliefs,  ideals  are 
all  in  a  sense  hypotheses-they  are  guides  to  further  thought 
and  action,  but  the  only  way  we  have  of  winnowing  out  and 
developing  those  which  are  of  worth  or  are  true  is  by  con¬ 
tinually  attending  to  the  consequences  which  ensue— or  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  quality  of  life  to  which  diey  give  rise.  Hence,  the 
human  community  is,  in  the  broad  sense,  experimental  and  self- 
correcting;  while  it  does  achieve  consummatory  moments,  these 
are  never  absolute  or  final  but  simultaneously  serve  as  instru¬ 
ments  for  further  development. 

If  these  are  the  general  conditions  for  all  beliefs  and  actions, 
then  the  belief  in  God  and  other  religious  activities  are  not 
exempt  from  them.  I  am,  of  course,  rejecting  any  claim  to  a 
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privileged  source  of  knowledge  or  experience  which  enables  a 
religion  or  its  beliefs  or  doctrines  to  escape  the  demanding 
test  of  service  to  the  human  community  as  the  measure  of  its 
truth. 

Religious  Truth 

Within  this  pragmatic  framework  how  are  we  to  understand 
religious  truth?  Religious  truth  will  differ  from  other  truth 
only  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  not  because  it  pertains  to  a 
different  kind  of  reality.  Now,  the  comprehensiveness  referred 
to  is  not  a  kind  of  knowledge  but  the  comprehensiveness  of 
faith  as  earlier  described.  Religious  truth  primarily  refers  to 
personal  life  (which,  remember,  is  essentially  communal)  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  fundamental  integrating,  ordering,  directing  and 
meaning-giving  activities.  The  person  performing  such  activities 
may  believe  that  they  are  performed  in  the  presence  of  and  on 
the  basis  of  a  continuing  encounter  with  an  Other;  in  such 
instances  the  religious  truth  may  be  called  theistic.  Again,  since 
religious  truth  is  here  described  in  life  categories,  it  is  evident 
that  immutability  is  ruled  out,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  continuity  or  cumulative  community  experience 
which  quite  possibly  expresses  an  irreversible  direction.  Hence, 
an  eschatological  religious  vision  such  as  the  one  embodied  in 
Christianity  should,  in  this  respect  at  least,  find  the  pragmatic 
view  of  religious  truth  most  congenial. 

Given  such  a  view  of  religious  truth,  what,  if  any,  role  can 
be  assigned  to  creeds,  or  dogmas  or  sacred  writings?  To  begin 
with  it  is  evident  that  from  such  a  perspective  they  cannot 
supply  us  with  information  or  knowledge  about  God.  Further, 
any  God  which  might  be  affirmed  in  this  religious  truth  could 
never  be  an  object  of  knowledge.  Here  again  I  can  only  allude 
to  one  of  the  great  philosophical  questions.  I  can  only  state 
that  the  approach  which  I  am  making  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  faith  in  God  or  even  experience  of  or  with  God, 
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but  it  does  rule  out  any  knowledge,  however  minimal,  about 
God.  If  one  insists  that  the  only  worth-while  function  of  creeds, 
dogmas  and  sacred  scripture  is  to  give  knowledge,  then  I  think 
that  the  game  is  finished  and  we  are  forced  from  the  evidence 
supplied  by  historical  experience  to  conclude  that  they  are 
worthless.  But,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  their  function.  Rather, 
they  must  be  seen  as  efforts  of  the  community  to  articulate  its 
continuing  “encounter”  with  the  “nameless  one.”  These  articu¬ 
lations  are  always  necessary  for  the  deepening  and  development 
of  the  life  of  faith.  They  serve  as  religious  energizers  insofar  as 
they  intensify  and  expand  the  life  of  the  person  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  do  this  by  continually  enlarging  man’s  vision,  by 
stimulating  him  to  better  modes  of  action,  by  spurring  him  to 
move  beyond  the  relatively  inadequate  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself  and  by  adding  to  human  life  a  quality  and  di¬ 
mension  which  can  be  achieved  in  no  other  way. 

It  is  permissible,  in  accordance  with  the  viewpoint  here  pro¬ 
posed,  to  believe  that  these  community  expressions  are  formed 
in  response  to  a  divine  “call”21  but  it  is  not  permissible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  response  is  always  given  in  human 
terms  which  are  essentially  cultural  and  historical.  This  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  articulations 
have  a  unique  and  indispensable  role  in  the  continuing  life  of 
the  community.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  this  would  most 
assuredly  hold  for  Sacred  Scripture.  Even,  here,  however,  I 
would  insist  that  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  the  human  community 
though  I  believe  that  it  proceeds  from  a  community  experience 
with  that  Other  who  is  not  reducible  to  the  human  community. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  radical  nature  and  serious  im¬ 
plications  of  the  change  which  I  am  suggesting  in  the  Christian 
understanding  of  and  relationship  to  the  Scriptures.  Nor  do  I 
imagine  that  any  hypothesis  that  I  advance  does  not  demand 
extensive  development  and  refinement.  From  a  crude  pragmatic 
standpoint,  however,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Church  not  to 
rule  out  all  explanations  of  the  role  of  Scripture  except  those 
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which  make  knowledge-claims  for  the  Word  of  God.  As  one  bit 
of  knowledge  after  another  must  be  surrendered  in  view  of 
new  experience  and  insights,  the  “Scripture  gives  knowledge” 
advocate  retreats  to  a  gradually  diminishing  base  of  knowledge. 
Consequently,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain 
any  kind  of  “revelation  as  knowledge”  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writings.  It  is  rather  ironic  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
feel  particularly  defensive  concerning  the  knowledge  dimension 
of  the  Scriptures  since  they  have  traditionally  avoided  placing 
all  their  theological  eggs  in  the  scriptural  basket.  The  Catholic 
emphasis  upon  the  primacy  of  the  community  and  upon  its 
historicity  lends  itself  to  the  land  of  interpretation  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting. 

The  great  fear  of  those  who  hold  out  for  some  knowledge 
content  in  the  Scripture  is  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  see 
the  Scriptures  as  a  collection  of  subjectivistic  myths  resulting 
from  the  psychological  projection  of  man's  desires.  I  would 
argue  that  we  are  not  confronted  with  the  alternatives  of  either 
a  hard  core  of  knowledge,  essentially  untouched  by  psychologi¬ 
cal,  historical  and  cultural  factors,  or  a  radical  subjectivism, 
historicism  and  cultural  relativism.  Let  me  try  to  sketch  briefly 
a  mode  of  scriptural  interpretation  which  frees  it  from  any 
particular  knowledge  content  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the 
Scriptures  from  being  reduced  to  a  subjectivistic  production  of 
man.  To  begin  with,  we  must  surrender  the  notion  of  a  self- 
contained  text  embodying  its  meaning  independently  of  man. 
As  a  worldng  hypothesis  I  would  suggest  viewing  the  Scriptures 
as  a  unique  and  continuing  locus  of  the  divine-human  en¬ 
counter.  On  this  hypothesis  both  man  and  the  sacred  text  are 
living  and  thus  developing.  The  Scriptures  serve  as  the  focus 
and  meeting  place”  of  the  continuing  and  ever-new  dialogue 
between  man  and  God.  The  marvel  and  the  mystery  is  that 
though  originally  expressed  in  the  language  and  thought  pat¬ 
terns  of  a  particular  culture  and  moment  in  history,  the  Word 
can  be  received  by  all  men  according  to  their  development— 
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cultural  and  historical,  as  well  as  personal.  This  means  that 
while  there  is  continuity  there  is  not  identity  of  meaning,  un¬ 
derstanding  or  truth.  What  is  ruled  out  here  is  any  notion  of 
a  static  meaning  or  static  truth  combined  widi  a  dynamic  un¬ 
derstanding.  Instead,  what  is  being  affirmed  is  a  developing 
man  and  community  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  also  an  or¬ 
ganic  and  developing  factor.  On  this  hypothesis  the  Scriptures 
would  not  be  viewed  as  merely  subjectivistic  projections  of  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  be  books  diat  embody 
meaning  apart  from  their  relation  to  man;  they  would  not,  in 
consequence,  be  outside  the  cultural,  historical  and  sociological 
realities  which  enter  into  the  continuing  formation  of  man. 

Now,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  even  a  superficial  awareness 
of  what  has  been  happening  within  Biblical  theology  in  recent 
years,  much  of  what  I  am  suggesting  has  already  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  to  some  extent  accepted  within  the  Church.  In 
general,  however,  there  is  still  a  conviction  that  a  core  of 
knowledge  about  man  and  God,  if  not  the  world,  escapes  the 
conditions  of  history  and  culture.  This  leads  to  a  certain  irony, 
for  many  who  would  readily  concede  that  the  Church  has  been 
misled  by  too  great  a  dependence  on  Aristotelian  metaphysics 
feel  that  the  way  out  is  to  return  to  the  Scriptures  where 
“Christian  knowledge”  is  to  be  found  in  its  pristine  form.  The 
way  back  draws  upon  the  tools  of  cultural  and  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  but  the  assumption  is  that  what  results  is  the  discovery 
of  a  transcendent  eternal  verity  rather  than  the  experience  of  a 
particular  “encounter”  in  history  between  God  and  man.  It 
further  assumes  that  we  then  possess  that  knowledge,  however 
minimal,  that  God  wants  us  to  have.  This  is  another  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  unhealthy  dualism,  since  it  tends  to  make  all 
other  knowledge  relatively  superfluous.  The  faith-knowledge 
distinction  here  suggested  avoids  such  a  dualism  since  it  refers 
to  two  necessary  and  indispensable  modes  of  human  experience 
both  of  which  are  oriented  to  the  one  world  and  one  God. 

What  all  of  this  reduces  to  is  a  denial  of  the  claim  that  God 
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has  sent  us  a  message  in  the  form  of  the  Scriptures.  Surely,  if 
God  were  a  message  sender,  he  would  do  a  better  job— his 
message  would  not  be  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
claim  to  be  following  it  would  end  up  hating  and  killing  each 
other.  Whatever  difficulties  attach  to  my  approach,  and  they 
are  legion,  at  least  I  think  it  avoids  picturing  God  as  an  in¬ 
competent  wireless  operator.22 

Religious  Symbols 

In  any  developed  reconstruction  of  religious  truth,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  present  a  doctrine  of  religious  language  in  general 
and  the  role  of  religious  symbols  in  particular.  This,  needless 
to  say,  is  a  formidable  task  particularly  within  the  framework 
of  a  pragmatism  which  cannot  settle  for  any  restricted  linguistic 
analysis  but  must  draw  upon  the  data  and  insights  produced  in 
anthropology,  psychology,  sociology  and  art.  For  my  purposes, 
it  will  suffice  to  indicate  what  I  believe  to  be  a  few  of  the  basic 
features  of  any  philosophy  of  religious  language  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  pragmatic  world  view  advanced  earlier. 

In  the  first  place  all  religious  language  and  indeed  all  re¬ 
ligious  rites,  practices  and  institutions  must  be  regarded  as  in 
some  way  symbolic.  Without  necessarily  accepting  every  aspect 
of  Paul  Tillich's  famous  theory  of  religious  symbols,  I  would, 
nevertheless,  insist  upon  the  following  text  as  a  minimal  and 
controlling  axiom  for  any  adequate  theory  of  religious  symbols: 

Whatever  we  say  about  that  which  concerns  us  ultimately, 
whether  or  not  we  call  it  God,  has  a  symbolic  meaning.  It 
points  beyond  itself  while  participating  in  that  to  which  it 
points.  In  no  other  way  can  faith  express  itself  adequately. 
The  language  of  faith  is  the  language  of  symbols.28 

A  corollary  of  the  axiom  that  whatever  we  say  about  God  is 
said  symbolically24  is  the  assertion  that  religious  symbols  are 
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not  representative  but  functional  and  participational.  John  Her¬ 
man  Randall  gives  just  such  an  interpretation: 

A  symbol  is  in  no  sense  representative:  it  does  not  stand 
for  or  take  the  place  of  anything  other  than  itself.  Rather,  it 
does  something  in  its  own  right:  it  provokes  a  characteristic 
response  in  men.  .  .  .  What  is  important  to  recognize  is  that 
religious  symbols  belong  with  social  and  artistic  symbols,  in 
the  group  of  symbols  that  are  both  nonrepresentative  and 
noncognitive.  Such  noncognitive  symbols  can  be  said  to  sym¬ 
bolize  not  some  external  thing  that  can  be  indicated  apart 
from  their  operation,  but  rather  what  they  themselves  do, 
their  peculiar  functions.25 

What,  then,  are  the  'peculiar  functions”  of  religious  symbols? 
I  would  suggest  that  they  serve  to  order,  direct,  integrate  and 
intensify  the  developing  life  of  the  community  and  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  expressions  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  functional  and  participational  dimensions 
of  religious  symbols,  pragmatism  must  also  insist  that  they  are 
in  some  way— whether  individually  or  collectively  or  both,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  or  both— creations  or  constructions  of 
the  human  community.20  Now,  nothing  is  more  upsetting  to 
most  Christians  than  the  suggestion  that  the  symbols,  rites  and 
practices  by  which  they  order  their  lives  are  products  of  the 
human  community.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  Christian  as 
much  if  not  more  than  any  other  believer  would  insist  upon  the 
constructed  and  tentative  aspects  of  those  concepts,  symbols  or 
institutions  concerning  that  inexpressible  mystery  whom  we 
have  termed  "God.”  Such  an  attitude  is  a  protection  against  that 
temptation  designated  "idolatry,”  which  attributes  human  ex¬ 
pressions  to  God,  thereby  avoiding  our  responsibility  for  them. 
Further,  the  recognition  that  our  concepts  and  symbols  con¬ 
cerning  God  are  products  of  our  own  making  enables  us  to 
avoid  that  fanaticism  and  intolerance  which  follows  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  we  are  the  chosen  defenders  of  God's  attributes. 
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In  my  opinion,  only  a  faith  which  allows— indeed  which  de¬ 
mands— continual  reconstruction  of  its  conceptual,  symbolic  and 
institutional  expressions  can  enable  man  to  avoid  worshiping  his 
own  handiwork.  It  is  this  very  awareness  that  the  symbols 
which  we  employ  and  by  which  we  live  are  our  creations  that 
continually  protects  the  “moreness”  of  the  mystery  which  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  affirms.  Nor  does  the  <( construct”  aspect  of  our  con¬ 
cepts  or  symbols  render  them  subjectivistic  or  unreal.  Since 
symbolization  and  conceptualization  are  means  by  which  man 
participates  in  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  reality, 
the  worth  and  truth  of  such  symbols  and  concepts  depends 
upon  their  serving  this  function. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  that  while  religious  symbols 
can  be  shown  to  have  served  an  illuminating  and  energizing 
function  in  the  past,  they  were  able  to  do  this  because  they 
were  not  consciously  recognized  as  symbols.  The  contention 
here  is  that  the  pragmatic  efficacy  of  these  symbols  was  due  to 
die  belief  that  they  were  “given”  by  God  or  some  power  be¬ 
yond  man.  Hence,  the  question  which  now  must  be  confronted 
is  whedier  we  can  be  conscious  that  we  are  the  authors  of  our 
symbols  and  still  have  them  serve  the  function  which  they 
have  served  in  the  past.  Of  course,  the  only  convincing  evidence 
that  they  can  so  function  depends  upon  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  employs  symbols  with  this  awareness.  The  best 
diat  a  speculative  effort  such  as  this  can  do  is  to  suggest  what 
the  positive  fruits  of  a  particular  symbol  might  be— this  I  will 
attempt  in  the  chapter  on  God.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  works  of  art  and  literature  play 
similar  and  analogous  roles  to  diat  suggested  for  religious  sym¬ 
bols  and  no  one  seems  compelled  to  deny  that  they  are  human 
constructs  or  creations.  “Art,”  Dewey  contends,  “has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  sense  of  purposes  that  outrun  evi¬ 
dence  and  of  meanings  that  transcend  indurated  habit.”27  I 
believe  that  the  function  which  Dewey  here  assigns  to  art  is 
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pre-eminently  the  function  of  religion  in  general  and  religious 
symbols  in  particular. 

Religious  symbols,  then,  are  always  constructions  of  some 
human  community  and  must  continually  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  their  service  to  the  ongoing  life  of  that  community.  While 
they  are  constructions  of  the  community,  however,  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  rule  out,  a  priori,  the  possibility  that  the  con¬ 
structing  is  done  in  the  presence  of  or  in  an  experience  with 
this  Other  whom  we  traditionally  call  God.  It  is  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  Other  that  I  must  return  in  a  later  chapter  in  order 
to  determine  what  reconstructions  are  here  called  for  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  viewpoint  or  perspective  under¬ 
lying  my  entire  effort. 


NOTES 


1.  Cf.  Morris  R.  Cohen’s  introduction  to  Charles  S.  Peirce,  Chance ,  Love, 
and  Logic  (New  York:  George  Braziller,  Inc.,  1956),  p.  xxv.  “Man  is  bound 
to  speculate  about  the  universe  beyond  the  range  o£  his  knowledge,  but  he  is 
not  bound  to  indulge  the  vanity  of  setting  up  such  speculations  as  absolutely 
certain  dogmas.” 

2.  Three  such  elForts  are:  Michael  Polanyi,  Personal  Knowledge  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958);  Michael  Novak,  Belief  and  Unbelief 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1965);  and  Richard  C.  Hinners, 
Ideology  and  Analysis  (New  York  Descl£e  De  Brouwer,  1966). 

3.  I  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  relative  ranking  or  hierarchy.  For 
example,  it  is  permissible  to  rank  one  food  better  than  another  food,  one 
poem  better  than  another  poem  and  one  religion  better  than  another  religion. 
I  am  calling  into  question,  however,  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  establish 
an  over-all  hierarchy  in  which  religion  would  be  ranked  higher  than 
science  or  art,  or  the  other  way  around. 

4.  Cf.  Gabriel  Moran,  “The  God  of  Revelation,”  Commonweal  (February 
10,  1967)*  p*  502:  “If  the  word  'knowledge’  connotes  the  gathering  in  of 
objective  data  and  the  quantitative  increase  of  facts  about  the  world,  then 
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CHAPTER  III 


MORALITY:  A  PRAGMATIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


If  there  is  one  area  in  which  pragmatism  seems  even  more 
suspect  than  in  its  philosophy  of  truth,  it  is  in  its  philosophy  of 
morality.  For  most  people  pragmatism  is  another  name  for 
crude  expediency,  whimsical  individualism  or  destructive  rela¬ 
tivism.  According  to  a  widely  held  view,  particularly  among 
Roman  Catholics,  pragmatic  morality  means  that  as  long  as 
something  “satisfies”  someone,  it  is  good.  Because  of  this  un¬ 
derstanding,  really  misunderstanding,  of  pragmatic  morality,  re¬ 
ligion  and  pragmatism  appear  unreconcilable  almost  by  defini¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  an  important  task  of  this  chapter  will  be 
to  indicate  that  whatever  shortcomings  or  inadequacies  are 
found  in  pragmatic  morality,  it  is  more  subtle  and  complex 
than  is  usually  thought.  Another  task  will  be  to  indicate  the 
distinctive  possibilities  which  pragmatism  offers  for  the  moral 
life. 

Before  considering  some  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
pragmatic  ethics,  it  will  be  helpful  to  indicate  what  I  believe 
are  the  minimal  conditions  for  any  moral  philosophy  or  ethics1 
which  has  a  chance  of  meeting  the  needs  of  contemporary  men. 

Conditions  for  a  Viable  Ethics 

In  the  history  and  development  of  any  philosophical  ques¬ 
tion,  a  certain  degree  of  polarization  is  almost  inevitable.  No 
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philosopher  likes  to  admit  that  his  philosophy  is  one-sided  or 
that  he  has  overlooked  relevant  data.  That  is  why,  for  example, 
a  philosophical  idealist  is  convinced  that  he  has  incorporated 
into  his  system  what  is  valid  in  philosophical  realism.  It  is 
evident  from  the  history  of  philosophy  that  after  a  period  of 
time  the  very  terms  and  categories  within  which  a  philosophical 
question  is  phrased  become  obstacles  to  any  further  development 
of  that  question.  When  that  happens,  nothing  will  suffice  but 
a  fundamental  recasting  of  the  entire  question.  Such  is  the 
situation,  I  believe,  in  the  polarization  of  ethics  in  the  form  of 
moral  relativism  and  moral  absolutism.  The  language  and  con¬ 
cepts  employed  are  no  longer  useful.  There  can  be  no  denying 
that  the  relativistic  critique  of  static  absolutism  was  necessary, 
but  this  critique  in  itself  has  not  brought  fordi  a  viable  and 
meaningful  ethic. 

Instead,  then,  of  speaking  and  debating  in  terms  of  ab¬ 
solutism  or  relativism,  it  might  be  more  helpful  to  change  our 
terminology  and  acknowledge  the  need  for  both  continuity  and 
development.  Without  continuity,  we  are  reduced  to  anarchic 
atomism;  without  development  we  are  stratified  in  an  abstrac¬ 
tionism  that  becomes  increasingly  impervious  to  new  insights 
and  experiences.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  how  one  under¬ 
stands  the  terms  “continuity”  and  “development.”  Does  de¬ 
velopment  of  self-consciousness,  for  example,  mean  simply  that 
we  are  becoming  more  aware  of  what  we  have  always  been,  or 
does  it  involve  a  more  fundamental  modification  of  what  we 
are?  Is  man  a  being  whose  nature  or  essence  is  given  by  God, 
and  whose  task  is  simply  to  discover  this  and  act  accordingly? 
Or  is  man  a  being  who  is  actually  involved  in  the  making  of 
himself;  one  who  must  struggle  to  form  himself  without  any 
foreordained  pattern  in  correspondence  with  which  he  can  judge 
his  actions? 

The  meaning  which  one  attaches  to  the  term  “continuity” 
will  depend  on  ones  understanding  of  development.  Continuity 
is  more  easily  accounted  for  by  doing  as  the  Greeks  first  did— 
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posit  certain  unchanging  principles  which  permeate  all  chang¬ 
ing  beings.  If  one  rejects  such  unchanging  principles,  as  con¬ 
temporary  thought  in  general  and  pragmatism  in  particular  have 
done,  then  continuity  can  only  mean  that  the  new  man  emerges 
out  of  the  old  by  transformation  rather  than  by  either  actualiza¬ 
tion  of  an  already  existing  potency  or  by  simple  negation.2 
In  any  event,  the  difference  between  these  two  views  of  man  is 
tremendous  and  nowhere  are  the  implications  of  these  con¬ 
trasting  views  more  crucial  than  in  the  sphere  of  morality. 
Those  who  adhere  to  the  classical  or  to  the  traditional  view  of 
mans  nature  as  essentially  unchanging,  inevitably  argue  that 
the  contemporary,  evolutionary  view  tends  to  he  destructive  of 
mans  moral  life.  Developmental  morality  appears  to  imply 
that  man  is  a  rudderless  ship  at  the  mercy  of  the  unpredictable 
sea  of  life. 

The  appeal  of  the  traditional  position  cannot  be  underesti¬ 
mated.  It  could  not  have  attracted  so  many  men  in  the  past  and 
continue  to  attract  so  many  in  the  present  unless  it  touched 
deeply,  certain  human  needs.  Any  ethic  which  fails  to  recognize 
those  needs  and  fails  to  take  account  of  the  traditional  re¬ 
sponse  is  unquestionably  shortsighted  and  superficial.  A  mystique 
of  die  new  and  the  changing  is  nothing  more  than  the  other 
side  of  the  mystique  of  the  old  and  the  permanent.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  moral  philosophy  will  be  adequate 
which  is  inconsistent  with  or  merely  superficially  consistent  with 
the  view  of  man  and  the  world  that  has  been  slowly  emerging 
in  the  last  several  hundred  years. 

Pragmatism,  as  I  understand  it,  embodies  a  specific  form  of 
this  contemporary  view  of  man.  Modern  science,  of  course,  has 
played  and  is  playing  a  central  and  perhaps  the  decisive  role  in 
the  development  of  this  ‘new  man.”  There  can  be  no  adequate 
moral  philosophy  which  fails  to  incorporate  the  data  and  in¬ 
sights  produced  by  science  in  all  its  forms.  The  proper  relation¬ 
ship  between  moral  philosophy  and  science  is  a  long  way  from 
being  established;  it  is  already  clear,  however,  that  any  simplistic 
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scientism  or  identification  of  science  and  morality  is  unaccept¬ 
able.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  partitioning  of  territory 
in  which  man's  moral  life  remains  fundamentally  untouched 
by  the  revolutions  in  mans  knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world. 
From  a  historical  point  of  view  it  is  quite  understandable  that 
when  the  more  specialized  scientific  methods  could  find  no 
room  for  values,  the  needs  of  mans  moral  life  would  be  met  by 
religions  or  philosophies  which  held  themselves  essentially  in¬ 
dependent  of  science.  However  necessary  this  dualism  might 
have  been  to  avoid  a  superficial  scientism  and  rationalistic 
mechanism,  it  is  now  clear  that  we  must  begin  to  forge  a  new 
morality  which  addresses  itself  to  the  new  aspects  of  man  and 
the  world  which  contemporary  science  has  not  only  discovered 
but  to  some  extent  created.  This,  of  course,  is  a  monumental 
task  which  will  not  be  accomplished  by  one  man  or  even  by 
one  generation.  In  our  moral  life,  however,  we  cannot  wait 
for  the  emergence  of  a  definitive  ethics,  even  if  one  were  fordi- 
coming. 

The  human  situation  is  such  that  we  are  compelled  to  decide 
and  act  here  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  complex,  confusing  and 
often  apparently  contradictory  data  and  principles.  Of  necessity, 
then,  any  proposed  ethics  must  have  an  aspect  of  tentativeness 
^  and  incompleteness  about  it.  “There  can  be  no  final  truth  in 
ethics  any  more  than  in  physics,"  William  James  insisted, 
“until  the  last  man  has  had  his  experience  and  said  his  say."3 
For  many,  any  such  concession  is  enough  to  indicate  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  such  a  provisional  ethic.  There  are  others,  however, 
who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  such  an  approach  may 
not  be  due  simply  to  the  inadequacy  of  its  proponents;  it  may 
possibly  be  rooted  in  the  human  situation.  It  is  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  we  live  in  an  age  permeated  by  insecurity.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  twentieth  century. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  rapidity  of  change  and  the  in¬ 
creased  complexity  of  contemporary  life  have  intensified  human 
insecurity.  But  history  indicates  that  from  the  first  a  dimension 
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of  insecurity  permeated  the  human  community,  and  the  specific 
way  or  ways  in  which  each  age  or  culture  tried  to  cope  with  this 
insecurity  determined  in  great  part  the  life  style  of  that  age  or 
culture. 

Since  history  and  psychology  further  indicate  that  no  person 
or  community  of  persons  can  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
situation  of  complete  and  total  peril,  the  necessity  for  stability 
is  evident.  As  a  minimum,  this  is  what  the  traditional  ethics  " 
has  always  sought,  but  it  did  so  by  reducing  the  “precarious” 
dimension  of  the  human  situation  to  the  realm  of  the  superficial 
and  by  dividing  the  world  up  into  the  eternal  and  the  temporal. 
Values  were  to  be  found  in  the  eternal  world  and  remained 
untouched  by  the  contingency  of  the  everyday  world.  Whatever 
nostalgia  we  may  have  for  this  world  view,  and  however  much 
indebted  we  are  to  it  for  having  served  man  so  long  and  so  well, 
it  is  not  a  world  view  which  is  any  longer  viable.  The  absolute 
certainty  and  unfailing  security  which  were  the  marks  of  that 
world  are  no  longer  possible  human  options.  In  contrast,  the 
contemporary  world  is  characterized  by  uncertainty  and  inse¬ 
curity.  The  initial  recognition  of  this  situation,  whether  indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively,  cannot  help  but  be  traumatic.  The 
Western  worlds  value-system  has  collapsed  and  it  is  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  collapse  which  is  dramatically  expressed  through  the 
myth  of  the  “death  of  God.”  In  the  wake  of  this  collapse,  no 
reflective  man  can  avoid  asking  with  Dostoevski,  “If  there  is  no 
God,  then  are  all  things  permitted?”  (The  God-believers  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  question  would  be:  “If  God  has  given  us  no  absolute 
values  or  commands,  then  are  all  things  permitted?”) 

Many  religiously  committed  persons  are,  ironically,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  nihilists  on  the  response  to  this  question.  Both 
agree  that  man  cannot  fully  commit  himself  in  the  absence  of 
a  God  who  is  the  author  and  guarantor  of  absolute  certitude 
in  the  realm  of  values.  Other  religiously  committed  persons, 
however,  share  with  many  nontheistic  humanists  the  desire  to 
build  a  moral  life  which  will  give  some  meaning  to  human 
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existence  in  the  absence  of  absolute  values  and  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  need  for  an  ethic 
which  is  accessible  and  helpful  to  a  range  of  contemporary 
men,  an  ethic  which  will  allow  for  diversity,  even  diversity  of 
fundamental  beliefs,  but  which  will  not  lead  to  a  destructive 
division  of  men  into  isolated,  ghettoized  and  antagonistic  groups. 
It  will  not  suffice,  however,  to  have  a  lowest  common  denom¬ 
inator  ethic  which  simply  notes  those  values  on  which  most 
men  agree.  Rather  we  must  create  an  ethic  which  includes  the 
diversities  in  such  a  way  that  men  from  different  cultures  and 
traditions  can  so  interact  that  the  human  situation  is  continually 
enriched. 

Furdier,  an  ethic  such  as  is  here  envisioned  would  even  be 
capable  of  involving  a  plurality  of  religious  perspectives.  This 
will  be  possible,  of  course,  only  if  we  surrender  the  belief  in 
any  ethical  truth  as  divinely  revealed.  This  is  demanded  by  the 
ethical  hypothesis  being  advanced,  since  from  this  perspective 
all  truth,  as  we  have  already  seen,  results  from  the  reflective 
experience  of  the  human  community.  While  we  cannot  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  this  reflective  experience  takes  place 
within  the  presence  of  an  Other ,  whom  we  might  call  God, 
this  Other  can  never  be  used  as  a  problem  solver  who  would 
enable  man  to  escape  the  continuing  and  at  times  painful  task 
of  honing  his  values  out  of  human  experience. 

Another  requisite  for  the  kind  of  moral  philosophy  which  is 
presently  called  for  is  that  it  must  be  both  concrete  and  uni¬ 
versal.  In  some  way,  of  course,  this  has  been  the  ideal  of  every 
ethic.  It  is  clear  that  a  concrete  ethic  which  admits  of  no 
generalizations  and  transfer  of  insight  and  experience  is  worth¬ 
less  and  time  and  effort  should  not  be  wasted  in  speaking  or 
writing  about  it.  Since,  from  such  a  perspective,  every  situation 
will  be  radically  and  totally  different  from  every  other,  no 
guidance,  direction  or  aid  would  be  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  universal  ethic  which  posits  principles  given  once  and 
for  all  and  which  remain  essentially  unaffected  by  their  incor- 
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poration  into  a  concrete  situation,  inevitably  falls  into  an  ab¬ 
straction  which  is  unfaithful  to  the  experiential  richness  of  the 
moral  situation. 

Finally,  any  viable  ethic  must  acknowledge  the  personal, 
existential  and  hence  irreducible  individuality  and  uniqueness 
characterizing  every  moral  act  while  at  the  same  time  account¬ 
ing  for  and  making  possible  an  indispensable  dimension  of  in¬ 
telligence  or  reflection. 

Pragmatisms  Approach  to  Morality 

The  term  approach  is  as  deliberately  selected  here  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  morality  as  it  was  in  the  previous  chapter  in  reference 
to  truth.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  pretense  of  presenting  a 
developed  theory.  The  aim  in  bodi  instances  is  much  more 
modest— to  suggest  an  approach  to  truth  and  morality  which 
would  be  consistent  both  with  a  processive-relational  world 
and  with  Christian  faith.  To  say  that  the  aim  is  modest  is  in  no 
way  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  task  before  us.  The 
technical  refinements  of  a  theory  of  truth  or  of  morality  can 
emerge  only  within  a  larger  framework  or  context.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  this  context  in  its  broad  features  and  basic  impli¬ 
cations  will  be  the  chief  concern  in  what  follows. 

The  central  theme  of  the  last  chapter  was  that  the  pragmatic 
philosophy  of  truth  makes  sense  only  if  it  is  viewed  within  die 
processive-relational  world  presupposed  by  pragmatism.  The  un¬ 
derlying  argument  of  this  chapter  will  be  that  pragmatic  moral¬ 
ity  also  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  only  when  it  is 
located  within  such  a  world.  This  point  is  evident  as  soon  as  one 
reflects  upon  the  <{ unfinished”  nature  of  the  universe  which 
characterizes  pragmatism's  world  view.  “The  world  or  reality,"  it 
was  stated  above,  “is  in  process,  in  the  making,  and  man,  con¬ 
tinuous  with  it,  shares  in  the  malting.  .  .  .”  Man's  awareness 
of  his  involvement  in  creating  the  world  adds  seriousness  to  his 
efforts.  Conscious  that  the  implications  of  his  actions  have  sig- 
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nificance  beyond  their  immediate  context,  man  is  morally  ener¬ 
gized  in  his  day-to-day  activities.  It  should  be  stressed  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  man  have  full  and  precise  knowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  contributes  to  the  “building  of  the  earth.” 
Further,  he  need  have  no  illusions  that  he  is  tire  sole  creator  of 
this  emerging  world.  It  is  sufficient  for  man  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  role  to  play  and  even  if  that  role  is  comparatively  small 
it  is  indispensable  in  that  it  results  in  a  world  that  could  not  be 
exactly  what  it  is  apart  from  man.  From  the  pragmatic  per¬ 
spective,  therefore,  the  universe  is  a  moral  universe  inasmuch 
as  man  is  not  an  afterthought  or  an  external  addition  but 
instead  is  an  intrinsic  component  of  the  developing  life  of  this 
universe.  Man,  of  course,  cannot  whimsically  simply  decide 
what  kind  of  world  or  reality  there  will  be.  Nevertheless,  what 
he  does  decide  and  what  he  does  do  influences  in  some  measure 
the  course  and  quality  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  process,  as  we  have  already  seen,  pragmatism 
also  insists  on  the  fundamentally  relational  nature  of  reality  or 
the  world.  As  much  as  process,  this  relational  feature  enters 
into  the  moral  philosophy  of  pragmatism.  This  relationalism 
excludes  the  isolating  of  “moral  acts”  or  the  radical  separation 
of  “morality”  from  politics,  economics,  religion  or  any  sphere 
of  experience.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  legitimacy  in 
distinguishing  these  different  spheres  or  realms  of  experience, 
but  to  say  that  the  distinction  is  functional  and  not  ontologi¬ 
cal.  It  is  useful  and  indeed  indispensable  to  recognize  a  variety  of 
activities  and  spheres  of  association  but  it  must  constantly  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  multiple  experiences  overlap,  inter¬ 
penetrate  and  are  ultimately  grounded  in  a  community  of  per¬ 
sons  which  admits  of  no  ontological  fragmentation  into  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  artistic,  religious  and  moral  orders  of  being. 

In  stressing  the  pervasiveness  of  morality,  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  of  advocating  a  superficial  moralism.  Admittedly,  the 
kind  of  relationship  being  advanced  between,  for  example, 
politics  and  morality  is  not  easy  to  describe.  The  first  step  in 
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coming  to  the  proper  understanding  of  this  relationship  is  to 
recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  two  dominant  modes  of  under¬ 
standing.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  relationship  of  politics 
and  morality  tends  to  be  understood  in  two  polar  forms.  One 
maintains  that  politics  has  a  life  of  its  own  and  that  moral  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  excluded  from  the  making  of  moral  de¬ 
cisions— thus  the  various  forms  of  Reatyolitik.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  are  those  various  kinds  of  moralism  which  judge  political 
acts  on  die  basis  of  their  conformity  with  some  extrinsic  princi¬ 
ple.  One  example  of  moralism  is  the  argument  that  communism 
is  wrong  and  hence  the  United  States  is  morally  obligated  to 
oppose  it  throughout  the  world.  Another  example,  which  though 
at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  political  spectrum  is  still  moralistic 
in  form,  is  the  argument  that  killing  is  wrong,  hence  the 
United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  immoral. 

Morality  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  should  be  viewed ' 
as  human  acts  considered  in  their  bearing  upon  the  structure  of 
society— those  acts  being  moral  to  the  degree  that  they  render 
that  structure  more  conducive  to  human  life,  those  acts  desig¬ 
nated  immoral  which  impede  human  development  and  lower 
the  quality  of  life.  When  morality  is  approached  from  this 
perspective  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  any  “double  morality' 
dieory  which  would  allow  for  something  being  economically, 
politically  or  artistically  good  but  morally  bad.  For  a  variety  of 
historical  reasons  it  was  necessary  in  the  past  to  stress  die 
autonomy  of  art  or  science  or  politics  but  the  fragmenting 
consequences  of  this  approach  must  now  be  overcome.  The 
reason  why  science  or  art  or  politics  must  have  a  relative 
autonomy  is  not  because  they  occupy  or  are  concerned  with  a 
sphere  of  reality  separate  from  the  moral  sphere  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  they  can  make  their  contribution  to  the  world— they  can 
be  moral— only  by  being  faithful  to  the  distinctive  features  of 
their  mode  of  experience.  Since,  however,  this  mode  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  continuous  with  and  overlapping  with  other  modes  of 
experience,  the  results  of  their  particularized  activity  influences 
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the  world,  which  world  in  its  fullness  is  the  consequence  of  a 
variety  of  particular  experiences.  Hence,  we  must  stop  asking 
such  questions  as:  Can  you  have  good  art  which  is  morally  bad? 
Or:  Can  something  be  economically  sound  and  morally  wrong? 
Or:  Is  it  possible  for  an  action  to  be  politically  necessary  and 
immoral?  These  are  false  questions  which  lead  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  unanswerable  and  fruitless  questions.  The  vital  tasks 
confronting  men  are  the  constructing  of  those  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  educational  systems  and  the  like,  which  will  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  development  and  enrichment  of 
human  life.  Such  efforts  are  moral  in  the  fullest  and  richest 
sense  of  the  term.  Similarly,  we  must  see  artistic  efforts  as 
intimately  bound  up  with  man’s  moral  life.  It  can  be  argued, 
for  example,  that  the  failure  to  consider  the  affective  dimension 
of  man  in  the  building  of  cities  has  been  immeasurably  de¬ 
moralizing.'1 

I  have,  needless  to  say,  merely  hinted  at  the  relationship 
between  morality  and  these  diverse  spheres  of  experience. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  specifying  and  detailing 
these  relationships  but  the  direction  would  now  seem  to  be 
clear— away  from  isolating,  pigeonholing  and  fragmenting  and 
toward  fluid  interpenetration  and  interdependence.  A  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  such  as  pragmatism  offers  points  in  this  direction.  By 
keeping  us  aware  of  the  ongoing  and  interrelated  characteristics 
of  all  human  actions,  pragmatism  guards  against  a  destructive 
abstractionism  which  treats  economics,  politics,  art  and  religion 
as  if  they  inhabited  separate  worlds.  The  continuing  point  of 
reference,  as  will  be  developed  below,  is  the  developing  life  of 
the  human  community;  and  economics,  politics,  art  and  other 
kinds  of  activities  receive  their  meaning,  significance  and  worth 
only  in  relation  to  this  life. 

Pragmatism's  Ethical  Self  as  Processive 

We  saw  above  that  man  not  only  contributes  to  the  making 
of  the  world  but  he  also  is  involved  in  the  making  of  himself. 
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The  doctrine  that  the  ethical  self  is  brought  into  existence  as 
a  result  of  man's  free  acts  is  found  in  a  number  of  existentialist 
thinkers  from  Soren  Kierkegaard  to  Jean  Paul  Sartre.  A  varia¬ 
tion  on  this  position  emerged  independently  within  American 
philosophy  not  only  among  the  pragmatists  but  also  in  the 
idealistic  philosophy  of  George  Holmes  Howison  and  Josiah 
Royce.  The  distinctive  feature  of  pragmatism's  affirmation  of 
self-creativity  is  that  it  is  continuous  with  the  processive  world 
within  which  it  takes  place.  Inasmuch  as  the  world  itself  is  in 
process  of  creation,  those  centers  of  experience,  those  focal 
points  of  activity,  whom  we  call  human  selves  or  persons,  are 
also  in  process.  Again  it  must  be  stressed  that  this  process  is  not 
merely  the  actualization  of  a  pre-existing  and  essentially  finished 
potential  principle  or  soul  with  which  the  self  is  born.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  classical  language,  pragmatism  contends  that  it  is 
die  very  essence  or  nature,  individual  and  communal,  of  man 
which  is  coming  into  existence.  Hence,  those  acts  designated 
moral  are  not  merely  external  and  accidental  expressions  of  a 
nature  essentially  complete  in  itself  independendy  of  those 
acts.  Rather  they  are  simultaneously  the  expression  and  creation 
of  that  self.  “The  self,"  Dewey  asserts,  “is  not  a  mere  means 
to  producing  consequences  because  the  consequences,  when  of 
a  moral  kind,  enter  into  die  formation  of  die  self  and  the  self 
enters  into  them."5 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  would  disagree  with 
the  assertion  diat  “morality  is  a  continuing  process  not  a  fixed 
achievement."6  Similarly,  even  diose  whose  ediic  is  developed 
within  a  traditional  mind-set  would  be  able  to  reconcile  their 
position  with  the  following  statement  of  Dewey's: 

Except  as  the  outcome  of  arrested  development,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  fixed,  ready-made,  finished  self.  Every 
living  self  causes,  acts  and  is  itself  caused  in  return  by  what 
it  does.  All  voluntary  action  is  a  remaking  of  self,  since  it 
creates  new  desires,  instigates  to  new  modes  of  endeavor, 
brings  to  light  new  conditions  which  institute  new  ends.  Our 
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personal  identity  is  found  in  the  thread  of  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  which  hinds  together  these  changes.  In  the  strict¬ 
est  sense,  it  is  impossible  for  the  self  to  stand  still;  it  is 
becoming,  and  becoming  for  the  better  or  the  worse.7 

The  traditionalist  in  accepting  the  above  would  interpret  it  as 
acknowledging  that  any  person  is  either  increasing  or  decreasing 
in  moral  perfection.  The  change  being  affirmed,  however,  would 
be  classed  as  accidental  and  would  further  be  understood  as  the 
fulfilling  of  a  nature  which  was  given  in  its  essential  form.  As 
for  the  self  “becoming  for  the  better  or  the  worse,' ”  this  would 
mean  that  insofar  as  the  persons  ethical  acts  move  him  closer 
to  his  final  end  he  is  becoming  better,  insofar  as  they  move 
him  away  from  this  end  he  is  becoming  worse. 

Pragmatism  radically  diverges  from  any  process-affirmation 
made  within  some  form  of  the  classical  world  view.  This  di¬ 
vergence  is  specifically  manifested  in  pragmatism's  rejection  of 
any  final  end  or  omega  point  as  the  goal  toward  which  man 
and  the  world  are  moving.  The  disturbing  implication  of  this 
pragmatic  viewpoint  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  sphere 
of  morality.  Dewey  has  expressed  this  implication  most  suc¬ 
cinctly  in  his  highly  controverted  doctrine  that  “growth  itself  is 
the  only  moral  ‘end.'  ”8  For  many  this  is  a  scandalous  assertion 
since  it  seems  to  doom  man  to  a  treadmill  morality  whereby  he 
grows  and  grows  without  really  getting  anywhere.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  dismiss  this  criticism 
with  a  few  words  or  to  suggest  that  Dewey  has  completely 
resolved  all  the  difficulties  to  which  this  doctrine  gives  rise. 
My  concern  here,  however,  is  not  with  Deweys  ethics  as  such 
but  rather  with  the  possibilities  which  it  offers  to  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  morality.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  morality  might  be 
transformed  by  a  doctrine  which  denies  that  the  development 
of  the  self  is  toward  some  preordained  end. 

In  viewing  growth  as  “the  active  process  of  transforming  the 
existent  situation,"9  attention  is  focused  and  energy  is  directed 
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where  they  can  do  the  most  good— on  the  concrete  situation. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  discover  the  final  end  in  the  light  of 
which  all  acts  are  ultimately  to  be  judged,  pragmatic  morality 
endeavors  to  find  the  means  whereby  the  present  situation  can 
be  bettered.  In  another  section  of  this  chapter  I  will  develop 
a  bit  more  fully  the  methodology  and  criterion  employed  by 
pragmatism  in  determining  the  morality  of  human  acts.  At 
this  time,  I  merely  wish  to  note  that  the  traditional  effort  to 
discover  the  end  or  ends  which  exist  in  themselves  apart  from 
the  means  by  which  they  are  realized  inevitably  leads  to  a  form 
of  abstractionism  which  diminishes  the  importance  of  human 
experience.  Since,  from  the  traditional  perspective,  mans  final 
end  is  already  determined  and  since  there  are  a  number  of 
other  ends  or  goods-in-themselves,  the  only  role  for  experience 
is  to  conform  to  these  preset  ends.  Invariably,  there  then  de¬ 
velops  a  dualism  whereby  ends  are  assigned  to  a  higher  order 
than  means  and  the  human  task  is  simply  to  reduplicate  this 
order.  This  dualism  is  furdier  intensified  when  reduplication 
becomes  restricted  to  the  order  of  knowledge  or  to  something 
called  the  “inner  self”  or  the  “spiritual  world.” 

Pragmatism  does  not  deny  that  ideals,  goals  and  ends  have  a 
necessary  role  to  play  in  the  moral  life  of  man.  When  they  are 
viewed  as  imaginative  constructions  of  the  human  community, 
the  role  they  play  is  to  aid  in  the  transformation  of  man  and 
the  world.  They  are  themselves  means  and  only  relatively  and 
functionally  differentiated  from  other  means.  Dewey  expresses 
this  point  when  he  asserts  that  “there  is  no  a  priori  standard 
for  determining  the  value  of  a  proposed  solution  in  a  concrete 
case.  A  hypothetical  possible  solution,  as  an  end-in-view,  is  used 
as  a  methodological  means  to  direct  further  observations  and 
experiments.”10  In  maintaining  that  there  is  an  organic  con¬ 
tinuity  between  means  and  ends,  Dewey  is  not  denying  that 
there  are  relative  fulfillments— consummations.  There  are  com¬ 
pletions  of  particular  processes,  arrival  at  specific  goals,  in  short, 
consummatory  experiences.  But  none  of  these  is  absolutely  so 
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—from  another  perspective  and  in  relation  to  another  goal  they 
are  themselves  instrumental,  they  are  means. 

Pragmatic  morality,  therefore,  insists  that  man  bring  forth  his 
ends  as  well  as  the  means  for  achieving  those  ends.  Since, 
from  this  perspective,  there  is  no  cessation  of  the  processive 
world,  there  can  be  no  final  end,  no  final  resting  place.  Such 
an  interpretation  of  reality  and  mans  role  in  the  development 
of  this  is  clearly  at  odds  with  what  is  usually  understood  as  the 
Christian  view  of  man  and  the  world.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize 
the  opposition  nor  to  suggest  that  it  is  easily  overcome.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  reconciliation,  however,  it  will  involve  a  radical  trans¬ 
formation  not  only  of  what  is  called  “Christian  morality'  but 
even  more  significantly  of  the  Christian  God.  I  will  suggest 
something  of  what  such  changes  in  our  understanding  of  God 
might  involve  in  the  next  chapter.  It  should  be  already  evident, 
however,  that  one  cannot  view  morality  as  pragmatism  does 
while  retaining  a  God  who  is  immutable,  fully  realized  and 
absolutely  perfect.  In  place  of  a  process  which  leads  us  to 
union  with  such  a  “finished"  being,  we  must  substitute  a  process 
which  is  an  ongoing  relationship  involving  man,  the  world  and 
this  mysterious  Other  whom  we  have  designated  God. 

The  process  under  discussion  is  nonlinear  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  no  goal  or  end  external  to  itself.  Goals  or  ends  are  relative- 
useful,  even  necessary,  to  a  particular  process  as  a  limited  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  the  whole.  But  the  process  of  the  whole 
has  no  external,  already-existing  end  or  fully  realized  omega 
point.  The  total  process  is  internal  to  reality  and  self-differenti¬ 
ating  within  it;  it  continually  brings  forth  novel  qualities  and 
forms  of  life.  The  construction  or  projection  of  goals  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  this  emergence;  otherwise  the  process  stagnates  or  solidi¬ 
fies  into  past  life  forms  inappropriate  to  the  present.  So  far  as 
ethical  life  is  concerned,  man  must  create  ends  as  well  as  means. 
What  is  mans  final  end?  The  question  is,  from  the  pragmatic 
point  of  view,  misleading,  since  it  assumes  a  pre-existent  goal 
(most  often  located  in  the  mind  of  God)  that  men  are  to 
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discover  and  pursue.  A  better  question  is  this:  what  does  man 
want  to  become?  It  implies  mans  responsibility  for  creating 
himself  without  necessarily  isolating  him  from  God. 

Pragmatisms  Ethical  Self  as  Relational 

We  saw  above  that  the  world  of  pragmatism  is  characterized 
not  only  by  process  but  also  by  relations.  It  was  argued  that 
pragmatic  relationalism  is  characterized  by  positing  relations  as 
constitutive  of  all  things.  Individuals,  from  this  perspective,  are 
the  centers  of  activity  or  the  foci  of  relational-complexes.  James, 
it  will  be  recalled,  employed  the  metaphor  “field”  to  express 
this  concrete  reality  which  involves  a  plurality  of  individuals 
but  no  isolated  or  radically  separate  entities.  In  the  following 
passage,  James  describes  those  “fields”  designated  human  per¬ 
sons: 

My  present  field  of  consciousness  is  a  centre  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  that  shades  insensibly  into  a  subconscious  more. 
I  use  three  separate  terms  here  to  describe  this  fact;  but  I 
might  as  well  use  three  hundred,  for  the  fact  is  all  shades 
and  no  boundaries.  .  .  .  What  we  conceptually  identify 
ourselves  with  and  say  we  are  thinking  of  at  any  time  is  the 
centre;  but  our  full  self  is  the  whole  field,  with  all  those 
indefinitely  radiating  subconscious  possibilities  of  increase 
that  we  can  only  feel  without  conceiving,  and  can  hardly 
begin  to  analyze.  The  collective  and  distributive  ways  of 
being  coexist  here,  for  each  part  functions  distinctly,  makes 
connexion  with  its  own  peculiar  region  in  the  still  wider 
rest  of  experience  and  tends  to  draw  us  into  that  line,  and 
yet  the  whole  is  somehow  felt  as  one  pulse  of  our  life,— not 
conceived  so,  but  felt  so.  .  .  .  Every  bit  of  us  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  wider  self,  it  quivers  along 
various  radii  like  the  wind-rose  on  a  compass,  and  the  actual 
in  it  is  continuously  one  with  possibles  not  yet  in  our  present 
sight.11 
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Deweys  doctrine  of  the  self  as  relational  is  particularly  in 
evidence  in  his  extended  consideration  of  the  category  of  “the 
social.”12  Dewey  asserts  that  “all  human  experience  is  ulti¬ 
mately  social”13  hut  if  one  is  to  avoid  misunderstanding  this,  it 
must  be  seen  as  a  specific  manifestation  of  the  broader  principle 
“that  associated  or  conjoint  behavior  is  a  universal  characteristic 
of  all  existences.”14  All  existences  involve  associations  and  re¬ 
lations  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  term  “social”  is  used  to 
designate  those  phenomena  which  exemplify  “the  widest  and 
most  intricate  scale  of  the  generic  traits  of  associated  behavior 
or  interaction.”15  The  social,  in  the  human  sense,  then,  is  but 
one  type  of  association— “the  richest,  fullest  and  most  delicately 
subtle  of  any  mode  actually  experienced.”10  At  the  same  time, 
the  social  so  understood  is  “continuous  with  and  inclusive  of 
die  categories  of  the  physical,  vital  and  mental.”17 

An  important  feature  of  Dewey's  category  of  the  social  is 
that  it  acknowledges  the  distinctively  human  context  of  moral 
acts  while  not  isolating  them  from  other  modes  of  association 
which  are  comprised  in  reality.  This  is  neither  a  “layer-cake” 
image  of  reality  nor  a  mode  of  reductionism,  however,  since  the 
human  context  both  includes  and  transforms  the  physical,  vital 
and  mental  phenomena.  These  later  take  on  “new  properties 
and  exercise  new  functions”  when  incorporated  within  the  hu¬ 
man  or  social  mode  of  association.18  Any  ethics  or  theory  of 
morality  developed  within  such  a  metaphysics  cannot  ignore 
the  physical,  vital  and  mental  relations  which  constitute  the 
human  self.  More  important,  however,  the  distinctive  task  of 
such  an  ethics  is  to  determine  just  how  the  human  context 
transforms  these  relations.  Hence,  the  data  supplied  by  such 
sciences  as  physics,  biology,  psychology  and  sociology  cannot  be 
mechanically  utilized  as  a  solution  to  specifically  human  prob¬ 
lems.  Such  data  are  indispensable  for  an  understanding  of  mans 
moral  life  but  the  distinctive  transformations  and  implications 
of  these  data  when  they  are  an  organic  component  of  a  human 
situation  must  be  grasped  by  the  moral  philosopher.19  Only 
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then  will  the  ethician  be  capable  of  constructing  hypotheses 
or  plans  of  action  which  will  respect  and  take  account  of  the 
full  range  of  human  reality  rather  than  some  abstract  or  isolated 
aspect  of  man.20 

In  stressing  the  centrality  of  the  social  in  the  thought  of 
Dewey,  the  impression  should  not  be  given  that  the  individual 
receives  a  subordinate  or  diminished  role.21  On  the  contrary, 
it  can  be  argued  that  no  one  has  been  more  fervent  in  his  effort 
to  safeguard  that  uniqueness,  spontaneity  and  creativity  which 
distinguishes  individuality.  Deweys  long  and  impassioned  po¬ 
lemic  against  any  monism  or  absolute  idealism  can  stand  as 
eloquent  testimony  of  this  effort.  Actually,  as  in  so  many  in¬ 
stances,  Dewey  bypasses  a  classical  philosophical  problem  by 
rejecting  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  traditionally  consid¬ 
ered.  In  this  instance,  as  Sidney  Hook  points  out,  Dewey  're¬ 
fuses  to  recognize  any  validity  in  the  timeworn  opposition  be¬ 
tween  the  social  and  the  individual.  .  .  .  There  is  no  mind, 
there  is  no  individual,  that  measures  itself  as  an  independent 
entity  over  against  society.”22 

Pragmatism  insists  that  we  break  the  mental  habit  of  reifying 
either  the  individual  or  the  society.  They  are  not  entities, 
things-in-themselves  with  only  an  incidental  or  accidental  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other.  They  have  reality  only  as  distinct  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  common  "field”  which  might  properly  be  desig¬ 
nated  individual-social.  Individuals  and  societies  have  reality 
only  in  relation,  and  the  tendency  to  treat  them  as  if  they  had 
some  intrinsic  reality  apart  from  each  other  has  led  to  a  host 
of  insoluble  moral  problems.  Pragmatism  has  no  illusions  that 
by  affirming  the  organic  relation  between  individuals  and  so¬ 
ciety  it  has  thereby  solved  the  numerous  concrete  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  individuals  and  society.  It  does  maintain,  however,  that 
it  has  grasped  the  conditions  within  which  these  problems  are 
to  be  handled  and  that  these  conditions  transform  both  the 
problems  and  our  manner  of  handling  them.  Of  course,  there 
can  be  no  once-and-for-all  resolution  of  these  problems,23  and 
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much  wasted  energy  has  gone  into  trying  to  achieve  such 
“eternal”  solutions. 

For  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  pragmatic  perspec¬ 
tive  transforms  our  approach  to  moral  problems,  consider  the 
classical  controversy  concerning  the  rights  of  the  individual 
versus  the  rights  of  society.  As  long  as  one  continues  to  think 
in  terms  of  individual  men  fully  structured  in  themselves  who 
then  enter  into  relationships  with  other  men  in  order  to  form 
a  community  or  society,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  resolve  this 
question  either  in  the  direction  of  destructive  individualism  or 
a  destructive  collectivism.  When,  however,  we  recognize  that 
the  human  person  is  essentially  communal,  that  in  a  sense  the 
person  is  the  individualized  focus  or  expression  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  that,  paradoxically,  we  can  achieve  individuality  only 
by  greater  participation  in  communities,  then  at  least  we  are 
aware  that  any  either-or  resolution  is  unacceptable. 

In  addition,  the  perspective  of  both  the  individual  and  the 
community  will  be  transformed.  The  individual  person  becomes 
obligated  to  attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  actions 
respect  his  varied  relationships  and  are  thereby  in  keeping  with 
the  best  and  deepest  ideals  of  the  community  or  communities 
by  which  he  is  continually  being  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
community  must  ever  be  on  guard  against  betraying  itself  in  the 
direction  of  a  choking  uniformity  through  a  failure  to  recognize 
its  most  insightful  and  farseeing  representatives— those  who  con¬ 
tribute  so  significandy  to  its  life  and  formation.  The  role  of 
the  prophet  seems  to  illustrate  diis  paradox.  The  prophet, 
assuming  that  he  is  not  a  false  prophet,  is  not  an  egotistical 
rugged  individualist  who  places  himself  in  neurotic  opposition 
to  die  community.  Rather  he  is  the  one  who  at  a  particular 
moment  in  history  is  the  best  expression  of  the  community  inas¬ 
much  as  he  illuminates  the  community's  self-betrayal  and  urges 
it  to  be  faithful  to  those  ideals  which  give  die  community  its 
meaning  and  identity. 

By  viewing  all  moral  problems  as  involving  an  organic  dia- 
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lectic  between  the  individual  and  communal  aspects  or  reality, 
pragmatism  avoids  any  moral  quantification  which  attempts  to 
draw  some  line  between  individual  and  social  rights  or  obliga¬ 
tions.  While  pragmatism  distinguishes  the  private  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  this  is  a  functional  distinction  which  does  not  presuppose 
that  there  is  some  private  order  with  its  own  mode  of  reality 
and  laws.  Paradoxically,  the  recognition  of  “the  private”  or 
“the  individual”  takes  place  within  society  and  is  the  fruit  of  a 
highly  developed  society.  This  point  is  expressed  by  Dewey  in 
a  passage  which  manifests  remarkable  historical  insight: 

By  historic  fallacy  we  often  suppose,  or  imagine  that  we 
suppose,  that  the  individual  had  been  present  as  a  possible 
center  of  action  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but  through 
some  external  and  arbitrary  interference  has  been  weighted 
down  by  political  and  intellectual  despotism.  The  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  individual  making  such  unlimited  demands  for 
himself,  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  center  of  all  action 
and  standard  for  all  organization,  was  dependent,  .  .  .  upon 
the  intervening  medievalism.  Save  as  having  passed  through 
this  period  of  tremendous  discipline,  and  having  gradually 
worked  over  into  his  own  habits  and  purposes  the  truths 
embodied  in  the  church  and  state  that  controlled  his  conduct, 
the  individual  could  be  only  a  source  of  disorder  and  a  dis¬ 
turber  of  civilization.24 

There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  downgrading  or 
diminishing  the  importance  of  either  society  or  the  individ¬ 
ual.25  Since,  however,  we  live  in  an  ever-changing  world,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  develop  an  “individualism”  suitable  to  such 
a  world  and  not  one  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  some  absolutely  unchanging  essences.  Of  this  latter  view¬ 
point,  Dewey  would  say  that  it  “treats  individualism  as  if  it 
were  something  static,  having  a  uniform  content.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  mental  and  moral  structure  of  individuals,  the 
pattern  of  their  desires  and  purposes,  change  with  every  great 
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change  in  social  constitution.”20  That  is  why  Dewey  felt  that 
the  “deepest  problem  of  our  times”  was  “the  constructing  of  a 
new  individuality  consonant  with  the  objective  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  we  live.”27 

Dewey  was  respectful  of  the  contributions  of  an  earlier  in¬ 
dividualism  and  of  the  romantic  emphasis  upon  the  “inner  life” 
but  he  refused  to  accept  them  as  adequate  for  our  present  needs. 
Though  Dewey's  views  on  the  crisis  of  individuality  were  formu¬ 
lated  over  forty  years  ago,  they  sound  as  if  they  had  been 
lifted  from  the  rhetoric  of  current  student  revolutionaries.  In¬ 
dividuals  are  “lost,”  Dewey  said,  because  “the  beliefs  and  ideals 
that  are  uppermost  in  their  consciousness  are  not  relevant  to 
the  society  in  which  they  outwardly  act  and  which  constantly 
reacts  upon  them.  .  .  .  Individuals  will  refind  themselves  only 
as  their  ideas  and  ideals  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
realities  of  the  age  in  which  they  act.”28 

What  distinguishes  Dewey  from  many  of  our  contemporary 
social  critics  and  what  is  positively  indispensable  for  any  prag¬ 
matic  reconstruction  of  morality  is  the  recognition  that  individu¬ 
ality  is  not  achieved  over  against  or  in  isolation  from  society  but 
only  in  the  transformation  of  society.  We  will  not  bring  about  a 
significant  bettering  of  our  contemporary  situation  by  simplistic 
critiques  of  society  and  emotional  songs  of  praise  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  fundamental  prerequisite  for  any  authentic  per¬ 
sonalism  “is  realization  of  the  collective  age  we  have  already 
entered.”29  The  major  flaw  in  the  present  situation,  however, 
is  that  the  “collectivity”  or  “corporateness”  of  our  time  is  to  a 
great  extent  external  to  the  individual.  Only  when  it  becomes 
internalized,  that  is,  when  it  is  realized  in  thought  and  purpose, 
will  it  become  qualitative.  “In  this  change,  law  will  be  realized 
not  as  a  rule  arbitrarily  imposed  from  without  but  as  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  hold  individuals  together.  The  balance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  social  will  be  organic.”30  If  we  are  to  take 
seriously  such  an  understanding  of  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  laws  which  are  capable  of  being  internalized  and  to  dis- 
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card  those  which  are  not.  A  test  of  the  internalization  potential 
of  a  law  would  be  the  extent  to  which  its  formation  and  appli¬ 
cation  involves  participation  on  the  part  of  those  it  is  intended 
to  serve. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  concerned  with  developing 
moral  individuals,  we  cannot  avoid  the  task  of  forming  societies 
which  will  enable  them  to  emerge.  Against  this  background  of 
the  organic  relation  between  individual  and  society,  politics, 
social  action,  education,  religion,  science  and  technology  take 
on  new  importance  and  significance.  Each  of  these  activities 
plays  indispensable  roles  in  the  constitution  and  development 
of  the  individual  person.31  Thus  the  moral  self  cannot  be 
produced  by  some  isolated  act  of  will  or  “inner  experience.” 
There  are  no  shortcuts  to  personal  individuality7  and  there  are 
no  privileged  or  exclusive  pathways  to  it.  While  at  any  moment 
some  members  of  society  will  achieve  a  more  distinct  and  richer 
quality  of  individuality,  the  difference  among  individuals  of  a 
society  can  only  be  one  of  degree.  Even  the  greatest  of  in¬ 
dividuals  will  be  bound  by  the  limitations  and  quality  of  life  of 
their  society.  As  examples  of  this  cultural  limitation,  one  need 
only  cite  such  individuals  as  Aristotle,  Augustine  and  Lincoln, 
each  of  whom  held  some  views  which  would  be  considered 
almost  barbaric  by  present  standards.  Even  more  than  in  the 
past,  however,  and  as  a  result  of  the  great  technological  and 
communications  revolutions,  men’s  individual  destinies  are 
bound  up  with  each  other.  Only  by  radically  reconstructing 
the  various  societies  in  which  we  live  through  the  creation  of 
new  and  more  adequate  social  modes  can  we  hope  to  bring 
about  a  richer  quality7  of  individuality. 

Pragmatism s  Criterion  of  Morality 

It  should  be  evident  from  what  was  presented  in  the  last 
chapter  that  the  pragmatic  approach  to  morality  follows  very 
closely  the  pragmatic  approach  to  truth.  In  both  instances,  as 
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James  might  say,  “the  essential  tiling  is  the  process  of  being 
guided.”32  Ultimately  the  terms  “true”  and  “good”  express 
something  about  some  concrete  situation,  namely  that  the  re¬ 
lationships  which  compose  this  situation  are,  and  are  judged, 
“satisfactory.”  Hence,  the  distinction  between  true  and  good  is 
nominal  rather  than  ontological.  The  reason  or  justification  for 
making  the  distinction  is  functional;  that  is,  the  distinction 
serves  the  function  of  focusing  our  attention  upon  different 
aspects  of  our  experience,  diereby  enabling  us  to  refine  and 
enrich  this  experience.  Truth  considerations  might  be  said  to 
be  characterized  by  the  centering  of  attention  upon  our  ideas, 
beliefs  and  symbols  insofar  as  they  lead  us  to  satisfactory,  or 
more  satisfactory,  relations.  Moral  considerations,  on  the  other 
hand,  center  our  attention  upon  our  actions  insofar  as  their 
consequences  render  our  situation  satisfactory  or  more  satisfac¬ 
tory.33 

The  similarity  of  the  approaches  to  truth  and  morality  is 
strikingly  evident  in  the  fundamental  sameness  of  pragmatism's 
verification  and  valuation  processes.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  truth, 
actions  are  judged  moral  or  good  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
enhance  the  “quality  of  life”  of  the  human  community  and  the 
persons  who  compose  diis  community.  Expressed  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently,  we  might  say  diat  good  actions  are  those  whose  con¬ 
sequences  transform  unsatisfactory  situations  into  satisfactory 
ones  or  relatively  satisfactory  into  more  satisfactory  situations. 
There  are  four  central  operative  factors  in  pragmatism's  verifi¬ 
cation  and  valuation  processes— “quality  of  life,”  “human  com¬ 
munity,”  “consequences”  and  “satisfactoriness.”  Each  of  these 
terms  has  a  vagueness  and  ambiguity  about  it  which  leads  many 
critics  to  consider  it  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  our  moral  life. 
I  have  already  acknowledged  the  difficulties  to  which  the  first 
three  of  these  factors  give  rise  but  it  might  be  helpful  to  briefly 
re-emphasize  a  few  points  with  specific  reference  to  morality. 
In  a  later  section,  the  fourth  factor,  “satisfactoriness,”  will  be 
considered. 
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The  controlling  principle  or  assumption  of  any  pragmatic 
ethic  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  'going  beyond”  human 
experience  in  order  to  ground  morality.  Though  it  is  not  usually 
expressed  as  such,  I  would  maintain  that  there  is  a  necessary 
phenomenological  dimension  to  any  pragmatic  ethic.  The  pri¬ 
mary  or  ultimate  value  of  life,  for  example,  is  grasped  immedi¬ 
ately  and  irreducibly  in  that  it  is  not  justified  in  terms  of  some 
more  basic  or  ultimate  value.  Further,  every  life,  indeed  every 
“situation  has  its  unique  pervasive  quality  which  binds  its  con¬ 
stituents  into  a  single  whole.”34  Richard  Bernstein  has  high¬ 
lighted  the  originality  and  centrality  of  Dewey's  treatment  of 
quality,  which  doctrine,  I  believe,  has  a  particular  significance 
for  morality.  Qualities,  according  to  Dewey,  are  directly  experi¬ 
enced,  hence  they  can  be  had  but  not  knmvn.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  defining  qualities  in  terms  of  abstract 
concepts.  We  can  be  made  aware  of  qualities,  therefore,  only 
by  a  kind  of  philosophical  pointing— a  phenomenological  de¬ 
scription  if  you  prefer.  Dewey  gives  us  an  excellent  example  of 
such  a  description  in  the  following: 

A  painting  is  said  to  have  quality,  or  a  particular  painting 
to  have  a  Titian  or  Rembrandt  quality.  The  word  thus  used 
most  certainly  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  line,  color  or 
part  of  the  painting.  It  modifies  all  the  constituents  of  the 
picture  and  all  of  their  relations.  It  is  not  anything  that  can 
be  expressed  in  words  for  it  is  something  that  must  be  had. 
Discourse  may,  however,  point  out  the  qualities,  lines  and 
relations  by  means  of  which  pervasive  and  unifying  quality 
is  achieved.35 

The  phrase  “quality  of  life,”  therefore,  does  not  refer  to  some  ^ 
“transcendent  norm”  or  abstract  reality  in  reference  to  which 
specific  actions  are  judged  good  or  bad.  Every  life  whether  con¬ 
sidered  from  its  personal  or  communal  perspective  has  at  every 
moment  of  its  existence  a  quality  which  pervades  it.  The  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  quality  of  life  of  one  person  or  community  is 
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better  than  the  quality  of  life  of  another  person  or  community  is 
always  a  comparative  judgment.  Pragmatism  thereby  rejects  the 
classical  assumption  that  there  must  exist  a  transcendent  or 
absolute  “best”  in  relationship  to  which  one  life  is  judged 
better  than  another.  “Quality  of  life,”  therefore,  is  not  an  ab¬ 
stract  standard  which  is  to  be  sought  and  discovered  apart  from 
experience.  Rather  it  is  an  existential  feature  of  every  commu¬ 
nity  and  it  emerges  as  the  “consequence”  of  a  variety  of  factors. 
I  will  mention  but  three  crucial  ones  and  briefly  indicate  the 
basis  for  judging  the  “quality  of  life”  which  ensues.  First,  an 
economic  system  which  results  in  people  being  fed,  housed  and 
clothed  is  better  than  one  which  does  not.  Second,  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  results  in  people  being  able  to  understand 
science,  appreciate  art,  literature  and  the  like  is  better  than  one 
which  closes  people  off  from  these  goods.  Finally,  a  religion 
which  heightens  man's  sense  of  reverence  for  life  and  stimulates 
him  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  world  and  to  serve  his  fel¬ 
low  man,  is  better  than  one  which  leads  to  exclusiveness  and 
destruction. 

As  in  the  case  of  truth,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  human 
community  is  the  criterion  of  good.  Those  actions  whose  con¬ 
sequences  enhance  the  well-being  of  the  human  community 
are  actions  which  can  properly  be  called  good.  Again,  however, 
it  must  be  noted  that  stated  so  simply,  this  pragmatic  criterion 
of  good  is  quite  misleading.  Recall  the  earlier  statement  that 
“the  human  community  is  still  in  a  very  real  sense  an  ideal,  a 
project,  a  task— it  is  what  we  believe  should  be  created  and  that 
which,  hopefully,  we  are  creating.”  At  the  moment,  therefore, 
it  is  more  accurate  to  speak  of  many  human  communities 
rather  than  one.  This,  needless  to  say,  presents  a  problem  for 
any  pragmatic  morality,  for  it  would  seem  that  consequences 
which  might  be  good  for  one  community  might  be  bad  for 
another.  Given  a  static  view  of  reality  and  morality,  such  a 
conflict  would  be  definitively  destructive.  But  in  a  world  in 
the  making,  a  world  in  which  goodness  is  being  progressively 
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achieved,  such  a  conflict  indicates  that  what  at  first  appeared 
good  was  not  truly  so  or  was  so  in  a  restricted  manner  which 
is  no  longer  satisfactory.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  can  only 
learn  this  after  the  painful  consequences  manifest  themselves, 
pragmatism  can  only  agree.  It  is  the  contention  of  pragmatism 
that  there  is  no  definitive,  once-and-for-all  a  priori  moral  philos¬ 
ophy,  which  informs  us  with  absolute  certitude  and  before  we 
act  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  We  must  continually 
modify  our  actions  in  the  light  of  their  consequences.  This  means 
that  in  hypothesizing  on  how  we  should  act  or  what  we 
should  do  we  must  have  considered  as  far  as  possible  what 
consequences  will  follow  not  only  for  our  immediate  person 
or  community,  but  for  all  persons  and  for  the  human  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  only  a  moral  philosophy  which 
is  willing  to  be  constantly  open  to  the  modification  of  its 
value  judgments  will  be  congenial  to  a  man  and  world  which 
is  ever-changing  and  coming  into  being.  The  alternative  is  some 
form  of  ethical  rationalism  which  insists  on  defending  its 
judgments  without  regard  to  the  changing  human  situation. 
While  pragmatic  morality  rejects  any  rationalistic  approach  to 
morality,  it  also  rejects  any  suggestion  that  it  is  a  form  of 
irrationalism.  As  indicated  in  the  first  chapter,  pragmatic  em¬ 
piricism  transforms  the  role  of  reason,  it  does  not  exclude  it. 
Thus,  reason,  or,  better,  rational  or  intelligent  activity  is  itself 
a  mode  of  experience— one  which  gives  direction  and  guidance 
to  man’s  life.  A  classical  stumbling  block  to  experiential  moral 
philosophies  is  the  distinction  between  is  and  ought.  Experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  argued,  can  describe  what  is  but  it  cannot  tell  us 
what  ought  to  be  done  since  there  is  no  possibility  of  deducing 
an  ought  from  an  is.  This  leads  many  philosophers  to  conclude 
that  there  must  be  a  rational  method  essentially  independent 
of  experience  by  means  of  which  man  discovers  what  he  ought 
to  do  even  if  he  never  has  and  never  will  actually  do  it.  I 
would  argue  that  a  pragmatic  approach  does  not  solve  this 
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„  problem  but  that  it  significantly  transforms  it.  When  reality  is 
viewed  as  processive,  the  is  can  only  be  a  description  of  how 
things  are  at  present.  The  ought,  then,  is  our  hypothesis  (com¬ 
bining  guess  and  hope)  as  to  how  we  might  best  change  the 
is.  Hence,  ought  is  a  future-oriented  category  and  is  derived 
from  and  depends  upon  just  what  kind  of  world  we  want  to 
exist.  Our  creative  acts  have  moral  dimension  insofar  as  they 
are  the  means  by  which  the  world  which  ought  to  be  is 
brought  into  existence  out  of  the  world  which  is.  Pragmatism 
avoids  dreamy  or  utopian  hypothesizing  about  tire  ought  because 
it  recognizes  that  it  can  posit  a  significant  and  possible  ought 
only  by  taking  full  account  of  what  is.  In  the  jargon  of  the  day, 
pragmatism  makes  the  fullest  effort  to  discover  "where  it’s  at.” 
It  knows,  however,  that  one  cannot  really  know  “where  it’s 
at”  unless  one  also  knows  something  of  “where  it’s  been.” 
Further,  it  contends  that  significant  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  “where  it’s  at”  only  if  we  are  willing  to  conjecture  as  to 
"where  it  ought  to  be.” 

There  is  a  fundamental  activity  of  self-correction  which  is 
central  to  any  worth-while  pragmatic  morality  but  is  usually 
overlooked  by  its  critics.  It  is  too  seldom  noted  that  immediately 
after  James  described  "the  right ”  as  "only  the  expedient  in  the 
way  of  behaving,”  he  went  on  to  say: 

Expedient  in  almost  any  fashion;  and  expedient  in  the 
long  run  and  on  the  whole  of  course;  for  what  meets  ex¬ 
pediently  all  the  experience  in  sight  won’t  necessarily  meet 
all  farther  experiences  equally  satisfactorily.  Experience,  as 
we  know,  has  ways  of  boiling  over,  and  making  us  correct 
our  present  formulas.80 

For  many,  pragmatic  morality  is  morally  bankrupt,  is  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  by  its  own  admission.  The  ad¬ 
mission  which  leads  to  dris  conclusion  is  that  pragmatism  can 
give  no  answers  or  solutions,  in  the  usually  understood  sense 
of  these  terms,  to  specific  moral  problems.  If  one  is  convinced 
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that  the  giving  of  such  answers  is  the  task  of  moral  philosophy, 
then  by  all  means  pragmatism  should  be  avoided  for  it  will 
prove  most  frustrating  and  disappointing.  On  the  other  hand, 
die  pragmatic  approach  to  morality  might  be  of  service  to 
“man  come  of  age,”  for  whom  there  can  be  no  question  of 
receiving  uncritically  any  fully  realized  values  or  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  whether  from  science,  philosophy,  the  government,  the 
Church  or  even  from  God.  It  must  be  conceded,  then,  that 
pragmadc  moral  philosophy  is  by  definition  tentative,  hypo¬ 
thetical  and  experimental.  This  does  not,  as  I  will  stress 
below,  excuse  it  from  rendering  concrete  judgments.  The  fear 
that  pragmatism  means  “anything  goes”  is  misplaced— it  arises 
from  an  unwillingness  to  move  beyond  the  popular  under¬ 
standing  that  reduces  pragmatism  to  a  few  statements  taken 
out  of  context  and  expressed  in  the  form  of  crass  utilitarian 
slogans. 

Pragmatism’s  Account  of  Values 

A  common  objection  to  pragmatism  is  that  it  fails  to  account 
for  or  to  ground  values.  Whether  or  not  pragmatism  adequately 
accounts  for  values  is,  of  course,  arguable;  but  diat  the  ground¬ 
ing  of  values  was  a  central  concern  of  pragmatism,  particularly 
as  developed  by  Dewey,  is  beyond  dispute.  Dewey  repeatedly 
observed  that  contemporary  life  is  characterized  by  a  profound 
split  between  values,  ideals  and  moral  ends  and  the  existential 
conditions  in  which  man  finds  himself.  Needless  to  say,  from 
Deweys  perspective,  the  dichotomy  between  the  “world  of 
facts”  and  the  “world  of  values”  is  the  result  of  historical  and 
cultural  factors  and  not  an  ontological  division  or  one  rooted 
in  nature.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  contended  that  “the 
problem  of  restoring  integration  and  cooperation  between  man’s 
beliefs  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  his  beliefs 
about  die  values  and  purposes  diat  should  direct  his  conduct 
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is  the  deepest  problem  of  modern  life.  It  is  the  problem  of 
any  philosophy  that  is  not  isolated  from  that  life/’37 

Throughout  his  works,  Dewey  gives  a  sustained  and  dev¬ 
astating  critique  of  absolutes.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be 
argued  that  his  primary  purpose  was  not  to  overthrow  traditional 
or  fundamental  values  but  rather  to  make  them  more  widely 
accessible,  to  render  them  operative  in  daily  living  rather  than 
allow  them  to  be  pushed  to  the  periphery  of  life,  to  render 
them  existential  and  influential  rather  than  abstract  and  irrel¬ 
evant— in  short,  progressively  to  incarnate  them.88 

Pragmatism,  of  course,  cannot  admit  of  a  realm  of  values 
having  their  reality  and  meaning  independent  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  The  only  values  which  pragmatism  recognizes  are 
those  rooted  in  experience  and  continuous  with  nature.  Values 
are  just  as  real  and  every  bit  as  constitutive  of  nature  as 
molecules  or  chemicals.  They  are  modes  of  reality  expressing 
particular  types  of  relations  which  give  both  quality  and  di¬ 
rection  to  life.  If,  for  example,  we  say  love  and  justice  are 
values,  we  are  acknowledging  the  reality  of  relationships  which 
are  distinctive  ways  of  acting  and  which  are  permeated  by 
distinct  qualities. 

Since  pragmatism  describes  values  in  terms  of  human  relation¬ 
ships,  it  is  often  alleged  that  it  is  a  form  of  subjectivism.  Both 
James  and  Dewey  vigorously  rejected  subjectivism89  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  description  of  good  as  that  which  is 
satisfactory  has  misled  many  people.  Though  I  think  that  a 
close  reading  of  James  would  show  that  he  does  not  really 
make  personal  satisfaction  in  the  restricted  sense  the  criterion 
of  goodness,  it  is  Dewey  who  explicidy  and  unequivocally 
rejects  any  such  doctrine.40  Dewey  lays  the  groundwork  for 
an  objective,  though  not  an  objectivistic,  ethic  in  his  frequendy 
expressed  distinction  between  “die  enjoyed  and  the  enjoy- 
able,”  between  “prizing  and  appraising,”  and  between  the  “ideas 
of  'satisfying*  and  satisfactory.*  ”41  According  to  Dewey,  “most 
so-called  self-deception  is  due  to  employing  immediate  organic 
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states  as  the  criteria  of  the  value  of  an  act.  To  say  that  it  feels 
good  or  yields  direct  satisfaction  is  to  say  that  it  gives  rise  to 
a  comfortable  internal  state.”42  Dewey  is  here  distinguishing 
between  an  action  or  the  object  of  an  action  which  makes  me 
“feel  good,”  which  I  “enjoy”  or  find  “satisfying”  and  an  action 
or  object  which  is  “objectively”  good.  “To  say  that  something 
satisfies  is  to  report  something  as  isolated  finality.  To  assert 
that  it  is  satisfactory  is  to  define  it  in  its  connections  and 
interactions.”43  Liking,  desiring,  enjoying,  therefore,  do  not 
settle  the  question  of  value— they  simply  initiate  it.  Granted 
that  a  particular  action  or  object  satisfies  me,  I  must  then  seek 
to  determine  whether  it  is  “satisfactory,”  whether  it  is  valuable. 
Hence  those  tilings  which  are  “prized”  must  be  “appraised” 
before  I  know  whether  they  are  values  in  the  proper  or 
objective  sense  of  the  term.44  Only  through  a  reflective  process 
of  evaluation,  therefore,  can  we  arrive  at  what  is  truly  good 
rather  than  what  simply  seems  good.  Hence  Dewey  is  led  to 
assert: 

“Good”  to  the  child  signifies  that  which  tastes  good;  that 
which  satisfies  an  immediate  craving.  “Good”  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  more  experienced  person  is  that  which  serves 
certain  ends,  that  which  stands  in  certain  connections  with 
consequences.  Judgment  of  value  is  the  name  of  the  act 
which  searches  for  and  takes  into  consideration  these  con¬ 
nections.45 

Bearing  in  mind  the  processive  and  relational  world  pre¬ 
supposed  by  pragmatism,  it  is  now  possible  to  suggest  a  re¬ 
constructed  meaning  of  “objective  morality.”  First,  from  the 
relational  aspect,  objective  can  be  described  and  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  relationships  which  it  includes.  The  more 
extensive  the  consideration  of  relations,  the  more  objective  the 
morality;  die  more  restricted  the  consideration  of  relations,  the 
more  subjective  the  morality.  Since  subjective  and  objective, 
as  we  saw  above,  do  not  represent  static  or  isolated  entities 
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or  orders  of  being,  the  distinction  is  functional  and  the  difference 
is  one  of  degree.  Hence,  to  say  that  we  should  endeavor  to  be 
objective  in  our  moral  life  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  strive 
to  conform  to  some  ontological  realm  of  values  existing  essen¬ 
tially  independent  of  human  subjects.  Rather  it  is  an  invitation 
to  expand  the  life  of  the  human  subject  by  including  wider 
and  more  varied  relationships.  Instead,  then,  of  allowing  our 
“feelings”  to  determine  our  actions  without  regard  to  surround¬ 
ing  conditions  or  relationships,  we  should  strive  to  have  our 
feelings  determined  by  as  full  an  involvement  as  possible  in 
the  multiple  conditions  and  relations  which  compose  reality. 

The  relational  dimension  of  objective  must  be  combined 
with  the  processive  dimension  in  order  to  appreciate  the  fun¬ 
damental  reconstruction  which  pragmatism  initiates  here.  We 
have  already  noted  that  Dewey  suggested  that  we  substitute 
the  terms  effective  or  directive  for  that  of  objective,  and  futile 
or  misleading  for  that  of  subjective.  It  is  in  man's  moral  life 
that  such  a  substitution  would  be  particularly  beneficial.  Actions 
would  be  designated  objectively  good  insofar  as  they  were  effec¬ 
tive  in  directing  us  to  overcome  an  unsatisfactory  situation  or  to 
render  a  relatively  satisfactory  situation  more  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand,  actions  which  are  futile  or  misleading  in  our 
efforts  to  transform  a  situation  would  be  labeled  subjective. 

It  should  now  be  evident  that  though  pragmatism  denies 
the  existence  of  “absolute  values,”  it  does  acknowledge  die 
reality  of  values,  even  “objective”  values.  It  avoids,  however, 
either  affirming  or  denying,  a  priori,  any  particular  values. 
Pragmatism  does  allow  and  indeed  insists  on  the  need  for 
values,  even  universal  and  enduring  values;  but  it  insists  that 
these  must  continually  be  constructed  and  evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  complex  and  changing  experience  of  die  community. 
It  is  the  complexity  and  instability  of  the  concrete  situation 
which  tempt  men  to  resolve  moral  problems  abstracdy  in  terms 
of  absolutes.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  all  the  ever- 
changing  factors  involved  in  any  existential  situation,  many 
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thinkers  believe  that  die  only  way  to  avoid  a  destructive  rela¬ 
tivism  and  moral  skepticism  is  by  isolating  some  general  prin¬ 
ciples  or  values  which  allegedly  remain  the  same,  fundamentally 
untouched  by  the  changing  context  in  which  they  operate. 

Pragmatism  can  acknowledge  a  role  for  both  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  universal  values,  though  neither  can  be  affirmed  as 
absolutes.  The  role  of  principles  in  pragmatic  moral  philosophy 
will  be  touched  upon  in  a  later  section;  in  this  section,  the 
pragmatic  position  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  values.  Values 
can  be  affirmed  as  universal  and  relatively  permanent  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  of  life  which  their  pursuit  and  exercise 
continually  bring  forth.  Experience  teaches  us  that  many  values 
present  themselves  with  such  force  that  they  appear  to  be 
irreducible,  sought  for  their  own  sake,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
described,  absolute.  An  alternative  hypothesis  might  suggest  that 
values  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  long  community 
experience,  and  that  their  continuing  salutary  consequences  for 
the  good  of  the  individual  and  the  community  have  burned 
them  into  the  collective  consciousness.  Admittedly,  such  a 
grand  hypothesis  is  not  easy  to  verify.  Actually,  I  doubt  whether 
or  not  there  will  ever  be  any  absolutely  compelling  evidence 
for  either  die  absolutist^  or  the  pragmatic  hypothesis  con¬ 
cerning  certain  basic  values.  The  advantage  of  the  pragmatic 
hypothesis  is  that  it  takes  cognizance  of  those  dimensions  of 
universality  and  permanence  which  undoubtedly  are  aspects  of 
the  ethical  life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  faithful  to  the 
processive  and  relational  features  of  the  human  situation. 
Further,  by  asserting  the  organic  continuity  of  man  and  his 
moral  life,  this  hypothesis  is  able  to  allow  for  the  possibility 
of  values  emerging  which  signify  an  irreversible  thrust  to 
human  life.  Such  values  might  become  so  embedded  in  the 
human  community— not  merely  a  stem  of  the  community— 
that  they  will  last  as  long  as  man.46 

While  pragmatism,  then,  can  concede  diat  some  values  ac¬ 
quire  a  kind  of  permanence  and  universality,  it  would  still 
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maintain  that  we  cannot  have  absolute  certainty  about  such 
values,  that  is,  they  can  have  no  privileged  position  of  being 
beyond  review  and  criticism.  No  values,  from  this  perspective, 
are  ever  privileged  in  the  sense  of  being  protected  from  critical 
scrutiny  and  reinterpretation  on  the  basis  of  developing  thought 
and  experience.  All  values  must  continually  be  capable  of 
“making  their  way”  in  the  human  community.  If  there  are 
some  values  which  can  now  be  called  universal  and  permanent, 
then  we  should  be  capable  of  showing  here  and  now  why 
they  are  so,  and  not  be  content  with  merely  asserting  them  as 
such.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  we  can  still  believe  that  certain 
values  are  those  after  which  man  should  fashion  himself.  If 
we  so  believe,  however,  we  must  have  the  courage  of  our 
beliefs  and  be  willing  to  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  realization 
of  such  values  even  in  the  absence  of  any  absolute  certainty 
concerning  them. 

Pragmatisms  Decision-making  Process 

Inasmuch  as  the  values  which  emerge  in  reality  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  decisions  which  men  make,  the 
decision-making  process  plays  a  central  role  in  the  moral  life 
of  men.  The  task  of  refining  and  developing  this  process  is 
shared  by  a  number  of  institutions  among  which  the  most 
significant  are  the  family,  the  school  and  the  Church.  Moral 
philosophy  also  has  an  important  role  to  play  here  for  it  is 
responsible  for  heightening  man's  awareness  of  his  decision¬ 
making  power  and  also  for  calling  his  attention  to  the  various 
factors  which  enter  into  the  process  of  making  decisions.  Let 
me  indicate  in  the  briefest  fashion  something  of  what,  from 
a  pragmatic  perspective,  is  involved  in  decision-making. 

Pragmatism  assumes  that  the  person  who  makes  decisions 
is  a  relational  self  and  a  processively  creative  center  of  activity. 
Further,  both  this  self  and  its  relations  or  world  are  not 
complete  but  in  the  making:  both  myself  and  my  world  are 
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made  in  part  at  least  by  my  decisions.  My  decisions  modify 
me  and  they  modify  my  world,  even  as  my  world,  which 
constitutes  my  being,  modifies  me  and  my  decisions.  The  human 
person  and  his  decisions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  determined  by 
the  world  to  which  he  is  related  while,  on  the  other,  the  human 
person  and  his  decisions  determine  the  world. 

Since,  in  relation  to  their  environment,  human  selves  manifest 
spontaneity,  originality,  “selectivity  of  reaction”  and  creative 
initiative,  they  can  properly  be  said  to  be  free.  “Freedom,” 
Dewey  tells  us,  “has  too  long  been  thought  of  as  an  indeter¬ 
minate  power  operating  in  a  closed  and  ended  world.  In  its 
reality,  freedom  is  a  resolute  will  operating  in  a  world  in  some 
respects  indeterminate,  because  open  and  moving  toward  a 
new  future.”47 

Correlative  with  human  freedom  is  human  responsibility- 
freedom  obligates  one  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  one's  decisions  and  actions  while  responsibility  is 
possible  only  insofar  as  one  is  free.  “One  is  held  responsible,” 
according  to  Dewey,  “in  order  that  he  may  become  responsible, 
that  is  responsible  to  the  needs  and  claims  of  others,  to  the 
obligations  implicit  in  his  position.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
both  freedom  and  responsibility  in  the  practical  and  moral 
sense  are  “connected  with  possibility  of  growth,  learning  and 
modification  of  character.”48  What  is  evident  in  texts  such 
as  these  is  that  neither  freedom  nor  responsibility  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  completed  and  essentially  formed  inner  power 
called  the  will.  They  are  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
being  processively  realized  through  the  ongoing  activity  of  per¬ 
sons.  Since  these  persons  can  neither  be  nor  act  apart  from  a 
variety  of  social  institutions,  freedom  and  responsibility  can 
emerge  and  develop  only  insofar  as  these  institutions  are  oriented 
toward  producing  them.  That  is  why  any  theory  of  freedom 
which  assigns  it  to  the  “spiritual  realm”  or  the  “inner  life”  is 
inadequate  from  the  pragmatist's  point  of  view.  Men  will  in¬ 
crease  in  freedom  only  through  their  familial,  political,  edu- 
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cational  and  religious  institutions.  The  ability  to  make  decisions, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  creation  of  institutions  which  not 
only  allow  for  decisions  but  make  them  a  necessary  part  of  the 
life  of  those  institutions.40 

A  traditional  way  of  explaining  the  moral  decision-making 
process  is  as  an  exercise  of  conscience.  The  many  differences 
which  pragmatism  has  with  the  traditional  definitions  of  con¬ 
science  cannot  be  entered  into  here.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  pragmatism  rejects  any  understanding  of  conscience  as 
“a  separate  non-natural  faculty  of  moral  knowledge.”50  For 
our  purposes,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  conscience  as  the  human 
self  considered  under  the  aspect  of  directing  the  self's  activity 
in  that  region  of  life  or  those  activities  designated  “moral”51 
Within  pragmatisms  world,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  con¬ 
science  in  a  vacuum,  no  isolated  individual  conscience  any 
more  than  there  can  be  an  isolated  moral  order.  The  ethical 
self,  as  has  already  been  stressed,  is  constituted  by  a  variety 
of  relationships.  In  similar  fashion  a  conscience  emerges  and 
takes  on  its  distinctive  form  only  within  and  by  means  of  a  set 
of  relationships  which  are  constantly  shifting,  some  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  others  rapidly  and  radically.  Hence,  conscience 
cannot  be  grasped  or  discussed  apart  from  the  culture  and 
society  in  which  the  individual  person  exists. 

The  earliest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  fundamental 
formation  of  conscience  can  be  called  “nonreflective.”  It  is  a 
formation  that  comes  about  through  processes  involving  cultural 
relations,  familial  relations,  religious  relations  and  numerous 
other  individual  and  communal  relationships.  An  important 
dimension  of  this  nonreflective  conscience  is  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  philosopher  of  science,  Henry  Margenau,  when 
he  describes  conscience  as  “the  instinctive  residue  in  man's 
mind  of  the  results  of  the  ethical  experimentation  of  the  race 
through  history.”52  Important  and  fundamental  as  this  non¬ 
reflective  aspect  of  conscience  is,  I  think  it  equally  important 
to  distinguish  this  inherited  or  received  dimension  of  conscience 
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from  that  which  results  from  our  conscious  reflective  activity. 
In  attempting  to  “form  our  conscience,' ”  we  are  confronted 
with  a  twofold  task.  Our  first  task  in  forming  our  conscience 
is  to  be  as  aware  as  possible  of  the  parental,  cultural,  religious 
and  other  relationships  which  have  fashioned  us.  Secondly,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  attempt  to  evaluate  these  factors  and  the  for¬ 
mation  which  they  have  produced.  Such  evaluation  is  a  life¬ 
long  process  and  can  never  he  done  mechanically.  The  fact 
that  we  have  originally  accepted  values  or  goals  or  articles 
of  faith  unreflectively  is  not  in  itself  destructive— indeed  it  is 
necessary;  but  to  the  extent  to  which  we  achieve  a  certain 
level  of  reflection— a  degree  of  maturity— we  must  evaluate  them 
and  eventually  affirm  diem,  reject  diem  or  modify  them. 

A  highly  controverted  question  in  ethics  is  die  existence, 
nature  and  role  of  absolute  moral  principles.  Pragmatism’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  question  is  more  complicated  than  is  generally 
believed  but  it  is  firm  in  its  rejection  of  any  stricdy  'absolute” 
principles— there  cannot  be  even  one  value  or  principle  which 
can  be  used  as  a  norm  to  evaluate  or  render  good  an  ethical 
act  apart  from  the  consideration  of  other  factors  and  relations 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  that  act.  Pragmatism  allows 
for  no  absolutely  a  priori  judgments,  even  one  which  says, 
"love  only  is  always  good.”53  Any  "situation  ethics”  which 
retains  "love”  as  an  absolute,  compromises  its  situationism  in 
favor  of  a  "love  absolutism.”  While  not  diminishing  the  role 
of  love  in  man’s  moral  life,  a  pragmatist  would  argue  that  the 
consequences  of  love  are  not  always  good.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  or  the  love  of 
the  patriot  for  his  country  or  the  love  of  an  Othello  for  a 
Desdemona.  Would  anyone  suggest  that  every  consequence 
which  has  stemmed  from  such  loves  has  been  good?  If  the 
objection  is  raised  that  the  acts  from  which  harmful  con¬ 
sequences  proceeded  were  not  truly  acts  of  love,  then  the 
utility  of  "love”  as  an  antecedent  norm  or  standard  for  de¬ 
cision-making  is  destroyed.  Nowhere  is  self-deception  more 
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likely  than  in  the  experience  of  love.  Certainly  the  mother 
who  consumes  her  child  through  possessiveness  firmly  believes 
that  she  is  acting  through  love.  In  like  fashion,  the  patriot 
claims  to  love  when  he  says,  “My  country,  right  or  wrong” 
(someone  has  referred  to  nationalism  as  a  “love  that  hates”). 
Hence,  pragmatism  concludes  that  love  is  itself  situational  or 
contextual— that  love  is  but  one  of  a  variety  of  factors  or 
relations  which  must  be  considered  in  any  concrete  act  of 
deciding. 

In  rejecting  absolute  principles,  pragmatism  does  not  thereby 
deny  a  role  for  principles,  principles  which  can  properly  be 
designated  “general.”  “Principles,”  according  to  Dewey,  “exist 
as  hypotheses  with  which  to  experiment.  Human  history  is 
long.  There  is  a  long  record  of  past  experimentation  in  conduct, 
and  there  are  cumulative  verifications  which  give  many  prin¬ 
ciples  a  well  earned  prestige.  Lightly  to  disregard  them  is  the 
height  of  foolishness.”54  Such  principles  play  an  important 
and  indispensable  role  in  decision-making  but  they  never  in 
themselves  resolve  the  morality  of  a  concrete  situation.  Further, 
these  principles  do  not  have  any  reality  apart  from  experience. 
Rather  they  “are  empirical  generalizations  from  the  ways  in 
which  previous  judgments  of  conduct  have  practically  worked 
out.”55  Since  experience  teaches  us  that  there  are  striking 
similarities  to  be  found  among  various  moral  situations,  and 
since  experience  is  intellectually  cumulative,  principles  can  give 
great  assistance  in  the  effort  to  resolve  particular  questions. 
The  error,  as  far  as  pragmatism  is  concerned,  is  not  in  the 
formulation  and  utilization  of  general  principles  but  in  the 
tendency  to  forget  their  experiential  origin  and  thereby  trans¬ 
form  them  into  fixed  and  rigid  absolutes.50 

The  human  decision-making  processes  can  greatly  benefit 
from  moral  philosophy  and  moral  theory.  Such  deliberate  efforts 
can  contribute  to  mans  understanding  of  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  which  characterize  the  human  situation  and  also 
construct  ethical  hypotheses  and  form  general  principles  through 
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reflecting  on  cumulative  human  experience.  These  hypotheses 
and  principles  can  serve  as  guidelines  for  human  actions  and 
play  a  crucial  role  in  making  any  specific  decision.  Finally, 
moral  philosophy  can  attend  to  the  consequences  which  result 
from  acting  upon  these  hypotheses  and  principles  and  develop 
or  modify  them  appropriately.  The  pragmatic  approach  to  de¬ 
cision-making,  therefore,  attaches  a  great  deal  of  weight  to 
reflection  and  to  those  formal  modes  of  reflection  which  we 
designate  philosophy  and  science.  Nevertheless,  pragmatism 
affirms  an  irreducible  existential  dimension  in  moral  life  in 
that  it  insists  diat  only  an  individual  person  can  make  a  concrete 
moral  decision.  Ethical  persons  may  and  should  seek  and  accept 
whatever  guidance  and  illumination  they  can  receive  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  but  what  they  can  never  do  is  permit  their 
decisions  to  be  made  for  them,  whether  by  the  philosopher,  the 
theologian,  the  scientist,  the  politician  or  tire  churchman. 

The  reflective  person  recognizes  that  the  various  relation¬ 
ships  which  constitute  his  being— relationships  to  the  world, 
to  his  family,  to  his  culture,  to  his  fellow  men,  to  his  religious 
community,  to  his  God— have  a  crucial  bearing  upon  the  human 
decision-making  process.  Fie  knows  that  in  making  his  moral 
decisions  he  must  be  as  faithful  as  possible  to  the  totality  of  his 
person  and  that  he  must  avoid  centering  attention  upon  one 
aspect  of  his  moral  self,  in  isolation  from  other  aspects.  Further, 
die  morally  aware  person  acknowledges  diat  not  all  the  relation¬ 
ships  which  constitute  his  personal  life  are  equally  important 
and  determining  of  die  morality  of  a  particular  moral  act.  The 
weighing  and  evaluation  of  the  diversity  of  relationships,  and 
the  claims  and  values  which  these  relationships  express,  are 
actually  the  crux  of  the  decision-malting  process  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  human  person. 

While  this  process  of  making  moral  decisions  is  not  easy 
either  to  describe  or  to  perform,  it  is  easily  caricatured  as  an 
excuse  for  following  one’s  whims.  It  must  be  stressed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  asserting  the  complexity,  the  fluidity  and  die  multi- 
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relational  characteristic  of  the  moral  situation,  pragmatism  does 
not  intend  this  as  a  dodge  or  an  excuse  for  the  failure  to  take 
a  moral  stand  in  concrete  situations.  The  primary  thrust  of 
pragmatic  moral  philosophy  might  be  expressed  by  stating  that 
while  we  can  have  no  absolute  certainty  as  regards  the  morality 
of  our  acts,  nevertheless  we  must  reflect,  decide  and  act.  Even 
the  most  exhaustive  listing  of  relevant  relationships  and  processes 
will  not  in  itself  result  in  an  ethical  decision.  Hence,  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  that  personal  response  which  must 
always  be  tinged  with  a  degree  of  tentativeness  and  permeated 
by  a  kind  of  faith.  Such  an  admission  appears  to  many  to 
reduce  pragmatism  to  a  tepid,  mealy-mouthed  form  of  morality. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  from  the  earliest  moments  of  history 
men  have  seemed  capable  of  being  ethically  “turned  on”  only 
by  isolating  one  or  a  few  factors  in  a  situation  and  giving 
them  an  aura  of  sacredness  and  certainty  which  demand  absolute 
and  unyielding  commitment.  This  absolutism  and  dogmatism 
are  in  widespread  evidence  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  also  an  intellectualism 
—an  excessive  centering  of  attention  upon  the  complexity  of 
any  concrete  situation— which  leads  to  a  moral  flabbiness, 
neutralism  and  passivism.  Without  moral  commitment,  and 
fervid  moral  commitment,  men  are  not  likely  to  measure  up 
to  the  formidable  task  which  confronts  them.  The  question, 
which  is  not  an  abstract  question  but  which  hears  upon  human 
life  and  death,  however,  is  whether  or  not  men  can  summon 
the  moral  energy  which  stems  from  personal  commitment  with¬ 
out  falling  prey  to  fanaticism.  Some  will  insist  that  a  degree 
of  fanaticism,  of  moral  single-mindedness,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes  in  society.  Pragmatism, 
on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  mankind  is  better  served  by 
reflective  men  who  attend  to  as  many  relationships  and  proc¬ 
esses  in  a  situation  as  they  possibly  can,  who  evaluate  the 
relative  weight  and  importance  of  these  factors  as  best  they 
can,  who  have  the  courage  to  decide  and  act  while  remaining 
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open  to  the  discovery  of  new  factors,  and  finally,  who  at  all 
times  are  willing  to  review  their  judgments,  commitments  and 
actions  in  the  light  of  ongoing  experience. 

Pragmatic  Morality  anH  Religion 

It  should  be  evident  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  ethics 
or  moral  philosophy  which  is  being  proposed  could  not  properly 
be  called  Catholic57  or  Christian  in  the  commonly  accepted 
use  of  those  terms.  Hopefully,  however,  it  would  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  a  universal  human  ethics.  This  means 
that  it  would  be  the  fruit  of  continual  efforts  by  all  reflective 
men  who  are  concerned  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  insistence 
of  pragmatism  that  a  universal  human  ethics  should  be  a  task 
shared  by  all  reflective  men  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  calling 
for  some  kind  of  monolithic  moral  philosophy.  While  there 
undoubtedly  will  emerge  a  number  of  values  which  are  and 
should  be  universally  affirmed,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
that  they  be  particularized  in  identical  forms  in  every  moral 
situation.  Furdier,  since  a  central  aspect  of  any  pragmatic  ap¬ 
proach  to  morality  is  the  creation  of  ethical  hypotheses  which 
are  to  be  acted  upon,  verified,  rejected  or  modified,  the  distinctive 
personal,  cultural  and  religious  dimensions  of  the  one  doing  the 
hypothesizing  will  of  necessity  influence  this  process.  Hence, 
while  two  persons,  a  secular  humanist  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
for  example,  might  both  be  pragmatists,  die  moral  philosophy 
which  they  produce  would  be  determined  in  part  by  their 
differing  personal  experiences,  differing  community  experiences, 
differing  ideals  and  beliefs,  differing  historical  traditions  and, 
finally,  by  die  differing  faiths  and  visions  which  undergird  and 
give  direction  to  all  aspects  of  their  respective  lives.  In  reference 
to  such  factors  as  diese,  two  opposing  mistakes  are  likely  to  be 
made.  One  mistake  is  to  deny  that  such  factors  should  enter 
into  an  ediics  which  claims  to  be  universal  rather  than  parochial. 
The  other  error  is  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
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these  factors  by  means  of  specifically  different  moral  principles 
or  different  resolutions  to  concrete  moral  problems.  The  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  any  moral  philosophy  which  makes  a  claim  to 
being  pragmatic  is  not  that  its  conclusions  either  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  other  pragmatic  moral  philosophers.  Rather,  it  is  the 
willingness  to  reach  those  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  reflective 
experience  and  to  continually  evaluate  and  re-evaluate  those 
conclusions  in  terms  of  dicir  service  to  the  human  community. 
Pragmatism's  approach  to  morality,  dien,  allows  for  a  diversity 
of  religious  perspectives— it  does  not  allow,  however,  for  any  one 
of  these  to  be  considered  privileged.  Religious  communities  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  moral  insights  or  values  before  the 
human  community  and  to  try  to  persuade  other  men  of  their 
“rightness.”  They  must  attempt  to  persuade,  however,  on  the 
basis  of  reasoned  argument  and,  this  failing,  they  cannot  ask 
acceptance  of  these  values  even  by  their  own  members  on  the 
basis  of  some  mysterious  principle  or  principles  (revelation, 
grace,  faith  or  the  like)  which  come  from  outside  experience. 

Most,  if  not  all,  Christian  communities  make  some  kind  of 
privileged  claim  of  moral  insight  and  Roman  Catholicism  is 
no  exception.  There  is  a  certain  irony  here,  however,  since 
the  Roman  Catholic  tradition  has  also  stressed  the  need  for  a 
universal  ethics  which  could  and  ought  to  be  affirmed  by  all 
rational  men.  At  the  same  time,  Roman  Catholics  have  tended 
to  compromise  this  universal  ethics  supposedly  available  to  all 
reflective  men.  I  believe  that  there  are  three  basic  reasons 
why  the  Roman  Catholic's  effort  to  bring  forth  a  universal 
ethics  has  met  with  such  little  success  in  the  contemporary 
world. 

The  first  reason  is  that  Catholics  have  retained  a  restrictive 
and  static  view  of  nature  and  reason  long  after  such  a  view 
was  serviceable  for  thought  and  experience.  Thus  Catholic 
moralists  fell  into  a  form  of  moral  rationalism  by  presupposing 
the  existence  of  an  essentially  finished  human  nature  and  a 
rational  power  capable  of  determining  absolutely,  once  and  for 
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all,  and  independendy  of  context  or  situation,  that  some  human 
acts  are  in  conflict  with  that  nature  and  hence  intrinsically 
evil.  Secondly,  Cadiolics  have  consistently,  at  least  until  quite 
recendy,  refused  to  enter  with  open  minds  into  dialogue  with 
other  men  in  an  effort  to  discover  what  really  is  for  the 
common  good.  Catholics  have  insisted  that  other  men  meet  diem 
only  on  their  terms  and  within  their  categories.  While  insisting 
that  they  were  open-minded,  they  were  actually  in  a  form  or 
“bad  faith”  or  “self-deception,”  since  they  simultaneously 
claimed  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
all  right-thinking  men  should  arrive.  Finally,  Catholics  have 
been  guilty  of  introducing  an  alleged  “supernatural”  element 
into  the  argument  when  diey  have  been  unable  to  persuade 
through  reasoning. 

The  dominant  Roman  Cadiolic  treatment  of  contraception 
might  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  each  of  these  three  points. 
For  a  long  period  Catholics  maintained  that  the  use  of  con¬ 
traceptives  was  a  violation  of  human  nature  and  any  man  of 
good  will  and  reason  should  recognize  diis.  In  any  discussion 
of  the  morality  of  contraception,  the  Cadiolic  participant  not 
only  explained  away  any  new  evidence,  whedier  demographical, 
biological  or  philosophical,  but  also  denied  the  possibility  of 
any  evidence  emerging  in  the  future  which  would  modify  his 
position.  When  it  became  apparent  that  even  many  Catholics 
were  not  persuaded  by  the  argument  from  “reason,”  there  was 
a  shifting  of  ground  which  led  to  die  claim  that  the  immorality 
of  contraception  was  universally  taught  by  the  Church  and 
hence  could  only  be  recognized  and  must  be  accepted  by  an 
act  of  faith.  Thus  Catholics  found  themselves  in  the  un¬ 
enviable  position  of  asserting  that  reason  could  discover  the  im¬ 
morality  of  contraception  but  that  only  those  graced  with  faith 
could  recognize  this  “truth  of  reason.”  It  is  litde  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  concerning  this 
question  have  been  so  painful  and  upsetting  for  die  Roman 
Catholic  community. 
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One  of  the  most  unfortunate  by-products  of  the  way  in  which 
Catholics  have  expressed  their  moral  judgments  is  that  they 
have  seriously  compromised  their  position  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munity.  They  have  appeared  to  be  dogmatic  and  closed-minded 
and  desirous  of  foisting  their  religious  beliefs  upon  others.  As 
a  result,  even  the  good  and  useful  insights  and  judgments  which 
Catholics  have  had  to  offer  have  become  lost  in  debilitating 
and  rancorous  debate. 

Given  the  approach  to  morality  suggested  by  pragmatism, 
is  there  any  role  for  the  Church58  to  play  in  man's  moral 
life?  At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  that  since  the  ethics 
which  pragmatism  proposes  must  be  open  and  available  to  all 
men,  that  the  Church  is  thereby  effectively  excluded  from  the 
realm  of  morality.  Paradoxically,  in  a  properly  reconstructed 
morality,  I  would  argue  that  the  Church  must  become  more, 
not  less,  involved  in  the  moral  life  of  man.  It  can  do  this, 
however,  only  by  radically  transforming  its  manner  of  involve¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  calling  for  a  radical  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Church's  involvement  in  morality,  one  is  as¬ 
suming  that  the  present  role  of  the  Church  in  this  area  is  a 
failure.  While  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  “prove” 
such  a  large-scale  assertion,  there  are  two  bits  of  evidence  which 
strongly  suggest  that  there  is  something  profoundly  wrong  with 
the  contemporary  Church  as  a  moral  teacher.  First,  in  the 
greatest  crime  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  mankind— the  Nazi  extermination  of  the  Jews— 
neither  the  local  churches  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary, 
nor  the  universal  Church  as  symbolized  in  the  Pope,  were 
effectively  present.  Secondly,  in  the  greatest  domestic  moral 
problem  in  the  United  States— racial  injustice— the  Church  has 
been  notoriously  tardy  in  becoming  involved  and  even  now  its 
involvement  is  scandalously  slight  in  proportion  to  the  enormity 
of  the  problem  and  the  large  quantity  of  resources  available. 
The  reality  of  the  Church's  deficiency  in  such  matters  makes 
imperative  an  effort  to  bring  forth  a  change  that  will  be  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  superficial  updating  of  the  Church's  relation¬ 
ship  to  man's  moral  struggle. 

In  calling  for  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  role  of  the 
Church  in  man's  moral  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Church  was  not  always  as  distant  from  and  irrelevant  to  this 
life  as  it  would  seem  to  be  at  the  present  moment.  In  its 
most  dynamic  and  formative  moments  to  date,  the  Church  did 
express  and  understand  itself  in  terms  of  the  living  thought 
and  experience  which  was  at  hand.  Further,  whatever  criticisms 
might  be  made  of  the  medieval  Church,  at  least  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  'where  the  action  was."  There  is  much 
evidence  to  support  the  judgment  that  the  Church,  since 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  has  increasingly  drawn 
inward  and  has  become  less  and  less  of  a  formative  influence 
in  the  world. 

Reflect  a  moment  on  the  history  of  the  Church  and  its 
self-understanding.  After  it  became  apparent  that  die  "second 
coming"  was  not  imminent,  the  Church  had  to  devise  ways 
of  living  in  the  world.  During  die  period  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Church  setded  for  a  division  of  things  into  those  diat 
were  Caesar's  and  those  that  were  God’s.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  however,  the  Church  was  the  only  viable 
institution  in  the  West  and  it  gradually  came  to  dominate 
all  spheres  of  life— personal,  political,  economic,  social  and 
intellectual.  Of  course,  as  the  historians  tell  us,  this  domination 
was  never  absolute  and  there  were  always  cracks  in  the  unity 
of  Christendom.  Still,  relative  to  other  periods,  there  was  a 
remarkable  degree  of  cohesiveness  and  interpenetration  of  all 
spheres  of  life.  Gradually,  however,  the  Church  became  ex¬ 
cluded  from  or,  at  best,  moved  to  the  periphery  of  these  vital 
spheres.  It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Church  grudgingly  confessed  its  incompetence  in  these 
areas  and  retrenched  to  an  area  called  "faith  and  morals."  It 
is  my  contention  that  this  rather  neat  partitioning  of  territories 
has  collapsed.  The  reason  for  this  collapse,  I  suggest,  is  that 
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“faith  and  morals”  at  once  includes  too  much  and  too  little. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  human  activity  that  lies  outside 
faith  and  morals  if  these  are  vital  dimensions  of  a  persons 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  if  faith  and  morals  become  themselves 
specific,  essentially  independent  orders  of  human  activity  called 
“religion”  and  “morality,”  then  such  important  human  activities 
as  politics,  economics,  science  and  art  stand  outside  faith  and 
morals. 

The  assertion  that  the  traditional  Roman  Catholic  view 
on  morality  is  no  longer  serviceable  should  not  be  understood 
in  a  despairing  fashion.  It  does  not  exclude  the  belief  and 
hope  that  we  are  at  one  of  the  great  turning  points  in  the  life 
of  man,  the  world  and  the  Church  and  that  Roman  Catholics 
may  be  ready  once  again  to  do  their  share  in  “building  the 
earth.”  If  they  are  to  do  their  share,  however,  they  must  begin 
to  forge  a  new  relationship  to  the  moral  life  of  man.  They 
must  create  a  new  way  of  being  present  to  all  spheres  of 
human  activity.  The  paradox  to  which  I  referred  earlier  is 
again  in  evidence.  By  finally  surrendering  all  claims  to  priv¬ 
ilege  in  any  region  of  human  activity,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Church  is  left  with  nothing,  but  this  appearance  of  nothing 
may  really  turn  out  to  be  everything.  The  Church’s  presence 
may,  in  the  future,  be  less  obvious  but  perhaps  more  significant. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  a  new  form  of  involvement  in  man’s 
moral  life,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  is  a  hope  and  a  task 
and  not  a  finished  reality.  No  one  can  at  the  present  moment 
give  a  precise  and  adequate  description  of  just  what  such  a 
relationship  should  be.  Any  reconstruction,  however,  must  begin 
from  where  we  are  and  recognize  that  on  the  basis  of  ex¬ 
perience  some  relationships  must  be  judged  improper.  From 
what  has  already  been  stated,  it  should  be  evident  that  any 
form  of  moral  dogmatism— whether  grounded  in  “the  official 
teaching  of  the  Church”  or  in  the  Scriptures— is  unacceptable. 
What,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  happens  to  “divine  laws” 
and  “divine  commands”?  Has  not  God  told  us,  indeed  com- 
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manded  us,  to  do  some  things  and  not  others?  Do  we  not 
have  here,  at  least,  a  few  absolute  and  unchangeable  moral 
principles?  The  pragmatic  response  to  the  last  two  questions 
can  only  be  a  simple  and  stark  No!  There  may  be,  and 
indeed  I  believe  that  there  are,  moral  insights  and  values 
present  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  past  life  of  the  Church 
which  will  endure  in  some  form  as  long  as  man  exists.  The 
call  to  love,  justice  and  equality  would  be  the  clearest  examples 
of  such  values.  But  the  crucial  point  is  that  any  such  values 
are  able  to  be  affirmed  on  the  pragmatic  criterion  which  has 
earlier  been  advanced.  These  values  are  able  to  be  justified 
in  terms  of  human  experience,  and  the  particular  forms  of  their 
concretization  are  not  excluded  from  constant  critical  scrutiny 
in  the  light  of  the  ongoing  experience  of  the  community. 

Thus,  while  the  Scriptures  should  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
moral  life  of  the  Christian,  they  cannot  be  used  as  an 
answer  book  for  moral  questions— they  cannot  be  used  as  a 
shortcut  to  a  developed  moral  life.  The  reflective  Christian  will 
try  to  maintain  a  living  dialogue  with  the  Scriptures  and  the 
earlier  experiences  of  the  Church  and  will  welcome  any  guidance 
which  might  be  the  fruit  of  such  dialogue.  Such  a  person,  how¬ 
ever,  will  not  seek  from  these  sources  answers  to  moral  problems, 
nor  can  he  accept  as  definitive  and  beyond  criticism  any  “an¬ 
swers”  formulated  by  Christians  in  an  earlier  and  different  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 

As  for  “divine  commands”  or  “divine  laws,”  pragmatism 
does  not  object  to  employing  such  language  so  long  as  it  is 
understood  symbolically  and  not  literally.  Nevertheless,  caution 
must  be  urged  for  there  are  at  least  three  dangers  attached 
to  the  use  of  such  terms.  First,  much  energy  is  spent  in 
deciding  which  parts  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  Christian  tradition 
express  divine  law  and  which  parts  are  accidental  features  of 
a  particular  age.  As  the  history  of  Biblical  scholarship  indicates, 
Christians  are  continually  reducing  the  so-called  absolute  truths 
of  revelation.  What  pragmatism  calls  into  question,  however, 
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is  the  underlying  assumption  of  most  Christians  that  there  are 
such  truths,  regardless  of  how  few  in  number  they  may  be.59 

The  second  danger  in  the  employment  of  the  notions  of 
“divine  commands”  and  “divine  laws”  is  that  they  tend  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  all  other  laws  or  obligations.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  see  Christians  who  are  quite  comfortable  in 
simultaneously  being  fervent  religionists  and  rabid  segregation¬ 
ists  since  there  is  no  divine  command  to  achieve  integration. 
The  third  danger  is  that  by  assuming  that  God  has  given  us 
the  laws  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation,  we  are  not  stim¬ 
ulated  to  undertake  the  continuing  and  difficult  task  of  creating 
those  laws  and  values  which  are  conducive  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  life.  Thus  Christians  leave  it  to  other  men 
to  struggle  to  bring  forth  new  and  more  adequate  modes  of 
human  relationships  whereby  mans  moral  life  is  fashioned  and 
determined. 

A  crucial  feature  of  the  relationship  between  the  Church 
and  morality  which  is  here  envisioned  is  that  it  would  not 
preclude  specific  judgments  on  concrete  moral  questions.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  necessitate  them.  These  judgments  could 
and  often  should  be  rendered  by  individual  Christians,  by  the 
parish  or  local  religious  community,  by  bishops  and  even  by 
the  Pope.  It  can  be  argued  that  if  we  surrender  the  notion 
that  we  are  merely  the  passive  channel  of  divine  commands, 
then  we  will  have  the  courage  to  express  our  judgments,  and 
if  we  make  mistakes,  as  we  always  have  and  always  will, 
then  we  will  have  the  courage  to  change  our  judgments.  The 
Church,  then,  would  see  itself  as  speaking  and  acting  before 
God  and  it  would  accept  the  responsibility  for  its  actions. 
What  it  would  cease  to  do  is  to  attempt  to  avoid  this  respon¬ 
sibility  by  claiming  to  speak  for  God. 

The  final  point  to  be  made  in  describing  the  relationship 
between  the  Church  and  mans  moral  life  is  that  the  Church 
cannot  be  used  either  as  a  moral  crutch  nor  as  a  way  of  evading 
personal  responsibility.  In  this  regard,  Christians  are  one  with 
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all  men— they  do  not  possess  any  special  powers  for  resolving 
moral  problems.  Nor  can  the  Christian  argue  that  apart  from 
a  belief  in  God,  morality  is  impossible.  “‘The  Religion  of 
humanity/”  as  James  expressed  it,  “affords  a  basis  for  ethics 
as  well  as  theism  does.”00  Whatever  abstract  speculative  ar¬ 
guments  might  be  advanced  to  “prove”  the  irrationality  of 
doing  good  or  making  meaningful  value-commitments  while 
denying  the  reality  of  God,  it  would  seem  beyond  dispute  that 
many  men  who  consider  themselves  atheists  do  indeed  make 
moral  commitments.  Men  such  as  Albert  Camus,  having  looked 
full  on  the  terrifying  faces  of  doubt,  despair  and  nihilism,  have 
refused  to  succumb— they  have  lived  lives  of  great  meaning 
and  significance  in  the  absence  of  any  moral  certitude  and 
also  in  the  absence  of  any  awareness  of  God.  Having  recognized 
that  belief  in  God  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  morality,  the 
Christian  may  still  believe  that  he  is  morally  energized  by  his 
faith  in  God  and  that  such  faith  lends  depth,  meaning  and 
significance  to  his  life  and  that  of  man  and  the  world.  In  any 
event,  the  personal  responsibility  which  falls  to  all  men  can¬ 
not  be  exercised  in  a  vacuum  or  in  total  isolation.  If  one 
does  not  believe  in  God,  then  one  must  accept  this  responsibility 
before  his  fellow  men.  If  one  does  believe  in  God,  then  this 
responsibility  is  accepted  both  before  ones  fellow  men  and 
in  the  presence  of  God. 
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GOD:  A  PRAGMATIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


In  any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  develop  an  appropriate  *  philosophy  of  God.”  To  suggest 
that  the  God  of  traditional  Christianity  could  remain  untouched 
(existentially  or  conceptually)  by  such  a  reconstruction  would 
be  gravely  to  compromise  and  emasculate  it  at  the  outset. 

A  controlling  assumption  of  this  essay  has  been  that  there 
is  no  theology,  philosophical  or  other,  which  emerges  independ¬ 
ently  of  a  historical-cultural  context  and  of  the  metaphysics 
or  world  view  which  is  an  articulation  of  that  context.  That 
is  why  any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion  must  proceed 
from  and  develop  within  the  metaphysics  which  was  briefly 
outlined  in  the  first  chapter.  To  the  extent  that  pragmatism 
really  expresses  a  world  view  radically  different  from  classical 
metaphysics,  the  God  of  pragmatism  will  be  different  from 
the  God  of  classical  philosophy. 

The  permeating  principle  as  well  as  the  conclusion  of  a 
pragmatic  reconstruction  such  as  is  here  suggested  is  that  one 
can  have  “faith  in  God”  but  one  cannot  “know”  God.  Stated 
so  starkly  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  indicate  what  this  means  within  a  pragmatic  frame¬ 
work  in  order  to  differentiate  it  from  similar  assertions  within 
other  philosophies.  Negatively,  I  must  again  emphasize  that 
the  view  which  I  am  advancing  is  not  fideism  in  the  sense  of 
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being  hostile  to  knowledge  or  reason  nor  in  the  sense  of 
maintaining  faith  in  isolation  from  whatever  knowledge  man 
has  achieved.  From  the  pragmatic  perspective,  however,  one 
of  the  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  rethinking  God  is 
the  refusal  of  most  “religionists”  to  surrender  their  “spectator” 
or  correspondence  theory  of  knowledge.  A  corollary  of  this 
position  is  the  inability  to  credit  any  religion  or  faith  which 
does  not  give  some  kind  of  knowledge. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  is  to 
show  that  while  religion  has  an  indispensable  role  to  play 
in  the  human  endeavor,  this  role  is  not  to  give  knowledge. 
Hence,  as  was  argued  in  a  preceding  chapter,  while  faith  is 
a  mode  of  experience  it  is  not  a  mode  of  knowledge.  An 
important  implication  of  this  viewpoint,  as  was  pointed  out, 
is  a  firm  denial  that  the  Scriptures,  creeds  and  dogmas  can 
be  viewed  as  giving  us  some  kind  of  information  about  God. 
Furdier,  this  position  rejects  any  role  for  religious  concepts 
or  symbols  which  views  them  as  representing  dimensions  of 
God's  reality.  Now,  against  a  view  which  maintains  that  all 
of  these  are  nothing  more  than  psychological  projections,  mere 
subjectivistic  expressions  of  mans  psyche,  the  traditional  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  “objectivity”  of  faith  and  religion  is  under¬ 
standable.  Since  I  have  stressed  and  will  continue  to  stress 
die  “constructive”  aspect  of  all  concepts  and  symbols  employed 
in  religion,  it  is  most  important  that  I  unequivocally  disavow 
any  interpretation  of  my  position  which  makes  of  God  merely 
a  psychological  projection  of  the  human  community.  The  au- 
dientic  insight  in  the  traditional  claim  of  objectivity  is  that 
man  can  never  be  satisfied  with  a  God  who  is  spun  out  of  the 
whole  cloth  of  an  enclosed  imagination.  In  terms  of  the  crudest 
pragmatism,  therefore,  I  would  contend  that  such  a  God  can 
have  no  worth-while  function  in  the  human  endeavor.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  believe  that  the  “object-like”  God  of  traditional 
Christianity  is  dead,  but  if  I  am  offered  in  its  place  a  God 
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who  is  completely  of  mans  making  then  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  choosing  to  forget  about  God  entirely. 

The  basic  argument  of  this  essay  is  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  choose  either  a  religious  subjectivism  or  a  religious  objectivism 
but  are  confronted  with  a  more  formidable  task  than  the 
choice  either  of  these  alternatives  would  involve.  The  task, 
simply  put,  is  to  find  a  “third  way,”  a  way  which  is  beyond 
traditional  subjectivism  and  objectivism,  a  way  which  enables 
us  to  be  responsive  to  die  best  in  the  ever-developing  ex¬ 
perience  of  mankind  and  at  die  same  time  continuous  with 
die  cumulative  experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  us. 

On  the  Need  for  Philosophical  Theology 

Pragmatism  has  been  accused  of  giving  such  an  important 
and  necessary  role  to  experience,  action  and  die  lived  conse¬ 
quences  of  ideas,  that  it  diminishes  the  role  and  importance 
of  thought  or  intelligence.  No  criticism  could  be  farther  from 
the  mark;  “it  is  not  the  abandonment  of  thinking  and  inquiry 
that  is  asked  for,”  Dewey  remarks,  “but  more  thinking  and 
more  significant  inquiry.”1  My  emphasis  upon  “lived  conse¬ 
quences”  in  any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religious  truth, 
morality,  God  and  religion  is  not  meant  to  belittle  intelligence 
but  to  affirm  it.  Because  the  theoretic  element  cannot  be 
evaluated  “in  itself”— that  is,  in  isolation  from  the  full  life  of 
the  community— it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  expendable  or  of 
secondary  importance.  Quite  the  reverse.  Action  can  no  more 
be  separated  from  thought  than  thought  from  action.2  Hence, 
any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion  which  excludes  the 
theoretical  or  speculative  will  be  thin  and  superficial  indeed.3 
For  this  reason,  I  would  insist  that  in  any  attempt  at  re¬ 
constructing  religion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  a  rational 
or  natural  theology— or,  even  better,  a  philosophical  theology 
—understood  as  the  bringing  of  “religious  beliefs  into  accord 
with  philosophic  truth.”  John  Herman  Randall,  Jr.,  so  describes 
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philosophical  theology  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  an 
enterprise  whose  value  “is  not  only  intellectual  but  gen¬ 
uinely  religious.  Its  worth  lies  not  in  the  formulations  of  the 
moment— they  will  soon  give  way  to  others.  It  lies  rather 
in  the  conviction  that  it  is  supremely  important  to  make  the 
never  ending  effort  to  understand.”4  Randall  maintains  diat 
“rational  or  natural  theology  has  an  undying  appeal,  for  it 
performs  an  essential  function  for  intelligent  men.  But  the 
experiments  of  history  make  clear  that  the  scheme  of  under¬ 
standing  employed  must  be  a  scheme  which  illuminates  man 
and  his  experience.”5  Randall,  following  Dewey,  is  here  express¬ 
ing  the  primary  and  controlling  criterion  for  a  pragmatic 
evaluation  not  only  of  God-speculation  but  of  all  speculation. 
The  test  of  the  worth  of  a  philosophical  theology  will  be  “the 
test  of  the  value  of  any  philosophy  which  is  offered  us:  Does 
it  end  in  conclusions  which,  when  they  are  referred  back  to 
ordinary  life-experiences  and  their  predicaments,  render  them 
more  significant,  more  luminous  to  us,  and  make  our  dealings 
with  them  more  fruitful?”0 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  “test”  gives  priority  to  experience, 
assigning  it  the  role  of  “ultimate”  arbiter;  but  it  also  allows 
for  and  indeed  demands  a  certain  rational  consistency  of  co¬ 
herence.  In  “The  Sentiment  of  Rationality,”  James  states  that 
“of  two  conceptions  equally  fit  to  satisfy  the  logical  demand, 
that  one  which  awakens  the  active  impulses,  or  satisfies  other 
aesthetic  demands  better  than  the  other,  will  be  accounted  the 
more  rational  conception,  and  will  deservedly  prevail.”7  Two 
points  must  be  noted  in  this  selection:  first,  James  understands 
“rational”  as  combining  “logical”  and  “active”  dimensions;  sec¬ 
ond,  while  satisfaction  of  these  “active  impulses”  is  the  deciding 
determinant  of  the  worth  of  any  rational  system,  such  satis¬ 
faction  cannot  stand  alone  or  act  as  a  substitute  for  the 
“logical  demand.” 

For  pragmatism,  then,  while  the  quality  of  life  to  which 
any  concept  gives  rise  is  the  controlling  criterion  of  the  worth 
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of  that  concept,  there  are  important  sub-criteria  which  must 
also  be  acknowledged.  Any  significant  philosophical  theology 
must  first  of  all  have  a  reasonable  inner  coherence:  by  that 
I  mean  that  it  must  not  be  shot  through  with  gross  contra¬ 
dictions  and  inconsistencies.  Secondly,  it  must  manifest  a 
continuity  with  past  thought  and  experience,  for  only  by  taking 
advantage  of  earlier  human  achievements  can  we  hope  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Thirdly,  any  system  of  thought  must  have  a  high  degree 
of  contemporary  consistency— that  is,  it  must  show  itself  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  best  knowledge  and  experience  of  its  time. 
Finally,  it  must  suggest  new  possibilities  for  the  continuing 
development  of  human  life. 

Now,  the  point  to  be  underlined  here  is  that  no  one  of  these 
sub-criteria  is,  in  isolation,  a  fully  adequate  criterion  for  eval¬ 
uating  a  philosophy  or  theology— they  are  all  relative  to  and 
in  the  service  of  the  life  of  the  community.  Of  course,  even 
the  greatest  of  philosophies  do  not  possess  all  of  these  features 
to  the  same  degree.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  it  can  safely  be 
said  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  only  philosophies 
which  prove  worth-while  in  the  long  run  are  those  character¬ 
ized  by  some  degree  of  inner  coherence,  continuity  with  the 
past,  consistency  with  the  present  and  novel  insights. 

The  question  of  <( consistency”  has  been  and  remains  a  very 
thorny  one  in  philosophy.  In  general,  individual  men  seem  to 
prize  either  rational  consistency  or  personal  fulfillment.  The 
entire  effort  of  James  and  Dewey  and  of  the  pragmatic  tradi¬ 
tion  is  to  expose  this  as  a  false  either-or.  From  their  per¬ 
spective,  rational  consistency  is  a  necessary  factor  in  any  per¬ 
sonal  fulfillment  which  goes  beyond  that  of  a  narrow  and 
whimsical  emotionalism  or  individualism.  The  approval  of  ra¬ 
tional  consistency  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  a  mature  human 
life  in  no  way  jeopardizes  pragmatism  inasmuch  as  such  consist¬ 
ency  is  valued  precisely  because  "it  works,”  because  it  has 
proven  itself  fruitful  in  man’s  undertakings.  Of  course,  since 
experience  is  the  primary  and  ultimate  referent,  any  rational 
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consistency  must  be,  at  best,  relative  and  tentative.  Ongoing 
experience  is  always  seeping  in  and  creating  gaps  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  greatest  of  rational  systems. 

One  further  observation  concerning  the  term  consistency  is 
relevant  to  any  concern  with  religion:  it  is  crucial  to  distinguish 
that  consistency  characterized  by  an  abstract  conceptual  scheme 
from  the  consistency  manifest  in  a  personal  life.  The  concrete 
living  person  can  be  said  to  possess  the  quality  of  consistency 
when  there  is  manifest  a  kind  of  “holding  together'  not  only 
a  set  of  abstract  ideas  but  also  other  modes  of  experience  such 
as  affective,  aesdietic  and  religious.  Hence,  the  person  has  an 
integrating  power  quite  beyond  that  of  any  system  of  ideas. 
At  times,  the  person  can  embrace  concepts  which  are  incon¬ 
sistent— and  even  apparendy  contradictory— in  the  abstract.  This 
cannot  be  a  permanent  state,  however,  since  significant  in¬ 
consistency  gradually  turns  into  a  debilitating  conflict.  At  this 
point  the  person  will  surrender  one  or  the  other  of  his  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  (usually  sets  of  ideas)  or  he  will  bring  them 
together  in  some  synthesis  or  reconciling  idea  or  pattern  of 
ideas.  This  is  exactly  the  service  that  I  believe  can  be  rendered 
to  religion  by  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  it.  James  stresses 
the  directing,  integrating  and  reconciling  functions  of  prag¬ 
matism  as  follows:  its  “only  test  of  probable  truth  is  what 
works  best  in  the  way  of  leading  us,  what  fits  every  part  of 
life  best  and  combines  with  the  collectivity  of  experiences 
demands,  nothing  being  omitted.”* 

Too  often  pragmatism  is  viewed  as  a  doctrine  of  superficial 
activism  or  “consequentialism”  which  results  from  identifying 
it  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  “leading"  function  of  beliefs 
or  ideas.  The  phrases  italicized  in  the  above  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  make  clear  that  there  is  a  reflective  role  of  a  most  formidable 
dimension  in  pragmatism.  Radier  than  being  a  method  which 
judges  on  the  basis  of  a  restricted  set  of  consequences,  prag¬ 
matism  demands  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  reflective 
effort  in  an  attempt  to  consider  all  possible  aspects,  experi- 
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ences  and  relations  in  any  process  of  evaluation.  Nevertheless, 
this  “fitting  together'  into  a  reasonably  consistent  whole  is 
a  never-ending  process  for  it  is  never  achieved  absolutely.  The 
relativeness  of  any  consistency,  whether  personal  or  cultural, 
however,  springs  not  from  the  limitation  of  the  pragmatic  method 
but  from  the  processive-relational  reality  in  which  man  finds 
himself. 

Any  reflective  approach  to  God  is  to  be  evaluated  by  the 
same  criteria  which  have  already  been  proposed  for  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  any  philosophical  theology.  It  must  initially  have  a 
reasonable  consistency  in  that  it  conceptually  holds  together 
diverse  modes  of  experience.  But  the  decisive  criterion  must 
be  whether  it  enables  the  person  and  the  community  to  live 
their  faith  more  fruitfully.  It  would,  needless  to  say,  be  foolish 
to  imagine  that  one  could  work  out  a  fully  formed  philosophical 
theology  which  would  then  be  “tested"  by  the  community. 
On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  continual  interaction  between 
the  theologian  or  philosopher  and  the  existential  life  of  the 
community  (and  not  only  his  immediate  religious  community). 
Since  communities  change  in  bits  and  pieces,  in  fits  and  starts, 
every  worth-while  rational  theology  will  be  responsive  to  this 
and  not  try  to  achieve  any  definitive  “philosophy  of  God." 
Such  an  attitude  or  approach  would,  I  hope,  avoid  or  at  least 
minimize  the  errors  and  excesses  of  both  rationalism  and  skeptical 
empiricism.  A  pragmatic  philosophical  theology  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  “rationalistic"  insight  that  man  has  a  continuing  need 
to  “know"  God  or  at  least  in  some  way  to  grasp  or  envision 
“the  whole."  But  pragmatism  also  concedes  to  empiricism  its 
insight  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  “know"  or  “experience"  the 
whole,  and  hence  any  ideas  or  concepts  of  God  are  inevitably 
human  constructs. 

Though  pragmatism  is  itself  a  form  of  empiricism,  it  differs 
from  any  empiricism  which  would  view  such  constructs  as 
nonsense  or  subjectivistic  psychological  projections.  Having  re¬ 
jected  any  subjective-objective  metaphysical  dualism,  it  only  asks 
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that  such  constructs  prove  fruitful  in  their  'leading'  function 
within  the  community.  Hence,  pragmatism  can  allow  the  fullest 
expression  to  speculative  or  imaginative  forays  so  long  as  these 
are  not  supposed  to  be  eternal  mirrorings  or  representations  of 
God  but  instead  are  recognized  as  distinct  and  necessary  ways 
in  which  man  contributes  to  the  development  of  himself,  the 
world  and  perhaps  even  God. 

Religion,  Science  and  Mystery 

Throughout  this  essay  the  point  has  been  made  again  and 
again  that  pragmatism  evaluates  all  claims  by  testing  them, 
that  is,  by  observing  the  consequences  of  the  ideas  or  prac¬ 
tices  involved  in  these  claims.  It  is  hoped  that  the  impression 
has  not  thereby  been  given  that  pragmatism  believes  that  it  is 
in  possession  of  some  litmus-paper  test  whereby  it  can  dis¬ 
cover  those  religious  institutions,  symbols  and  practices  which 
are  worth-while  and  those  which  are  not.  Of  course  no  such 
test  exists  except  in  the  broad  and  admittedly  vague  form  which 
has  been  described.  The  possibility  and  fruitfulness  of  devising 
an  experimental  method  which  can  be  employed  in  religion 
is  presented  here  as  a  hypothesis.  Even  so,  it  is  already 
evident  that  an  important  and  necessary  step  in  any  effort  to 
extend  the  experimental  method  of  religion  would  be  deter¬ 
mining  and  describing  the  distinctive  features  of  this  particular 
application  of  the  experimental  method.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  possibility  of  giving  any  definitive  and  final  description  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  a  religious  experimental  method. 
The  reflective  articulation  of  this  method  must  itself  develop 
in  dialectic  with  the  experiential  consequences  which  would 
emerge  from  acting  on  the  basis  of  an  experimental  method 
or  at  least  an  experimental  attitude. 

Whatever  else  it  may  eventually  bring  forth,  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  the  call  for  experimentation,  whether  in  ethics  or 
politics  or  religion,  is  not  a  call  to  destroy  every  aspect  of  those 
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institutions  that  now  exist  and  then  miraculously  create  better 
ones.  Undoubtedly,  many  aspects  of  these  institutions  will  not 
be  capable  of  weathering  close  critical  scrutiny  and  evaluation 
and  should  be  discarded.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  discover 
those  principles,  values  and  institutional  practices  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time— which  have  borne  fruit.  We  will  then  be 
in  a  better  position  to  extend,  refine  and  develop  these  features 
of  experience  so  as  to  render  them  even  more  worth-while  for 
human  life.  Pragmatism,  then,  does  not  suggest  that  we  act  as  if 
we  are  at  point  zero— as  if  man  had  no  history  or  record  of 
achievement.  Rather  it  suggests  that  we  not  hesitate  to  con¬ 
struct  hypotheses  and  act  upon  them  on  the  basis  of  that  al¬ 
ready  significant  accumulation  of  human  experience. 

Pragmatism  assumes,  then,  that  though  modem  science  has 
brought  forth  a  revolutionary  methodology  it  has  not  imposed 
something  alien  or  external  upon  man  and  the  world.  Rather, 
it  has  refined  and  brought  to  higher  intensity  an  activity  which 
might  be  said  to  belong  essentially  to  man  and  the  world 
with  which  he  is  continuous.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  unduly 
speculative  to  suggest  that  cosmic  evolution  can  be  read  in 
terms  of  experimentation— indeed,  Teilhard  de  Chardin  would 
seem  to  have  done  just  that.  As  for  man,  has  he  not  from  the 
first  developed  through  “trial  and  error, ”  by  being  responsive 
to  the  consequences  of  his  ideas,  beliefs  and  actions,  and  modi¬ 
fying  them  accordingly?  The  distinctive  feature  of  our  contem¬ 
porary  culture  is  that  we  have  become  explicidy  conscious  of 
our  experimental  nature.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  fully 
utilized  this  awareness.  On  the  contrary,  as  already  indicated, 
we  might  say  that  we  are  in  but  the  first  moment  of  its  emer¬ 
gence  and  it  remains  for  us  to  extend  this  method  to  all  spheres 
of  experience  or  human  life. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  many  religiously-minded  people  balk, 
for  much  of  what  is  dear  to  them  seems  threatened;  indeed 
I  believe  that  it  is.  Religion  can  claim  no  privileged  sanctuary 
in  the  continuing  human  effort  to  sift  out  those  beliefs  which 
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are  destructive  of  man  from  those  which  are  viable  and  worthy 
of  development.  The  need  for  continued  self-correction,  for 
continued  review  and  re-evaluation  even  of  principles  which 
we  have  come  in  the  course  of  history  to  designate  as  “first 
truths'  or  “first  principles'— such  a  need  is  not  restricted  to  a 
narrow  range  of  human  activities  called  scientific.  Rather,  it  is 
coextensive  with  the  human  situation  and  perhaps  with  reality 
itself. 

While  the  scientific  community  does  not  supply  us  with 
a  method  which  can  be  applied  mechanically  to  all  kinds  of 
experience,  it  does  present  us  with  a  model  for  speculation  in 
that  it  sets  no  absolute  limits  on  speculation  nor  does  it  al¬ 
low  even  its  most  basic  principles  to  escape  creative  critical 
scrutiny.  Nevertheless,  not  every  speculation  is  accorded  equal 
weight— to  receive  serious  consideration  by  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  a  hypothesis  must  have  an  inner  coherence,  be  rea¬ 
sonably  consistent  with  what  is  already  known  and  give  some 
evidence  of  explaining  the  phenomena  which  it  is  formed  to 
explain.  Of  course,  only  a  further  process  of  experimental 
verification  can  determine  whether  it  does  truly  explain  those 
phenomena. 

Another  way  of  expressing  the  point  here  being  argued  is 
to  say  that  the  scientific  community  is  a  model  of  a  self-cor¬ 
recting  community  and  that  it  is  this  principle  of  self-correc¬ 
tion  which  must  be  extended  to  all  other  human  communities. 
Again,  it  would  seem  that  the  human  community  is  charac¬ 
teristically  self-correcting.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
however,  that  this  self-correction  is  a  continuing  task  and  is 
not  achieved  in  reference  to  some  abstract,  absolute  and 
immutable  norm  or  standard.  Only  by  attending  to  the  ex¬ 
periential  consequences  of  human  beliefs,  ideas  and  actions  are 
we  able  to  construct  hypotheses  which,  if  they  prove  fruitful, 
serve  to  “correct"  the  life  of  the  community.  While  a  self- 
correcting  community  must  operate  without  absolutes  or  ab- 
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solute  certainty,  it  is  not  thereby  deprived  of  direction  and 
guidelines  for  its  development  and  enrichment. 

If  the  scientific  community  is  able  to  function  and  flourish 
in  the  absence  of  absolutes  and  absolute  certainty,  it  would 
not  seem  presumptuous  to  suggest  that  a  religious  community 
supposedly  characterized  by  a  faith  in  what  must  ultimately 
be  acknowledged  as  beyond  conceiving,  beyond  naming  and 
beyond  experiencing  directly— in  short,  a  faith  in  the  mystery 
of  reality  or  in  God— such  a  community  ought  also  to  be  able 
to  live  without  any  absolutely  certain  underpinning  or  con¬ 
clusions.  Indeed,  such  a  community  should  itself  be  the  model 
of  openness,  possess  rich  diversity  of  thought  and  experience 
and  involve  constant  self-criticism  and  continual  and  radical 
reconstruction. 

Religion  is  often  unfavorably  contrasted  with  science  on  the 
basis  of  that  openness”  which  characterizes  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  and  its  members.  For  many  people,  both  those  who  are 
pro-religion  and  those  who  are  antireligion,  it  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  religion,  insofar  as  it  involves  commitment,  cannot  possess 
that  openness  which  is  so  prized  by  contemporary  man.  Prag¬ 
matism,  however,  rejects  the  mutual  exclusion  of  openness  and 
commitment.  Ralph  Barton  Perry  summarizes  James’  attitude 
on  this  matter  in  the  following  passage: 

Who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  humanly  possible  both  to 
believe,  and  also  to  harbor  saving  doubts;  both  to  cast  in 
your  lot  with  one  party,  and  also  respect  your  opponents; 
both  to  feel  a  passionate  devotion  to  your  own  cause  and 
yet  desire  to  give  every  cause  a  hearing;  both  to  believe 
yourself  right,  and  yet  acknowledge  the  possibility  that  you 
may  be  wrong?9 

Openness,  then,  is  not  emptiness  but  the  willingness  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  limited  and  inadequate  aspect  of  even  one’s  most 
cherished  beliefs.  Commitment  is  not  fanatical  closed-minded 
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adherence  to  a  belief  but  willingness  to  place  oneself  in  the 
service  of  an  ideal,  a  vision  or  a  person. 

It  might  he  suggested  that  there  is  no  authentic  commitment 
without  openness  and  no  productive  openness  without  com¬ 
mitment.  As  evidence,  we  can  cite  that  very  science  which 
more  than  any  other  human  achievement  has  made  man 
aware  of  the  worth  and  necessity  of  openness.  Though  modern 
science  has  increasingly  affirmed  and  practiced  openness,  it  did 
not  destroy  the  older  ideal  of  giving  oneself  totally  to  that  in 
which  one  believes.  Rather  the  scientific  community  transformed 
this  ideal  by  existentially  demonstrating  that  its  members  could 
be  faithful  to  their  commitment  to  the  ideal  of  science  only 
by  a  willingness  to  call  into  question  and  acknowledge  evidence 
against  even  their  most  basic  scientific  principles. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  great  humanistic  contribution  made 
by  the  experience  of  modem  science,  there  is  no  intention  of 
unduly  romanticizing  scientists.  There  is  no  suggestion  here 
that  any  one  scientist  has  ever  been  fully  faithful  to  this  ideal 
of  commitment  and  openness.  One  finds  in  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity  what  one  finds  in  any  religious  community— a  formi¬ 
dable  gap  between  the  existential  life  of  its  members  and  the 
vision  or  ideal  which  they  affirm.  Scientific  “saints”  are  just 
as  rare  as  religious  ones.  All  that  is  being  claimed  is  that 
science  as  a  distinctive  mode  of  human  experience  expressed 
in  a  community  of  scholars  manifests  at  least  as  ideals  the 
features  of  openness  and  commitment. 

It  is  the  experience  of  science,  then,  which  suggests  to 
pragmatism  that  we  can  surrender  the  notion  of  absolutely 
certain  knowledge  without  becoming  skeptics.  Pragmatism  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  there  is  no  significant  experimentation  which 
is  not  related  to  a  broader  and  more  inclusive  ideal  or  vision, 
which  cannot  be  affirmed  apart  from  a  kind  of  faith.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  not  seem  excessive  to  suggest  that  a  religion 
characterized  by  the  broadest  and  most  inclusive  vision  must 
also  be  characterized  by  openness,  experimentation  and  a  plu- 
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rality  of  expressions.  It  must,  however,  run  the  risk  which  ac¬ 
companies  full  participation  in  the  processive  world  and  cease 
the  attempt  to  safeguard  its  vision,  values  and  ideas  by  locat¬ 
ing  them  in  some  transcendent  and  immutable  realm. 

A  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion,  even  of  a  theistic 
religion  such  as  Christianity,  is  in  the  first  instance  a  call  to 
members  of  religious  communities  to  move  themselves  into  the 
center  of  the  struggle  in  which  man  is  engaged.  It  asks  reli¬ 
gion  to  surrender  its  defensiveness,  protectiveness  and  sepa¬ 
rateness  and  to  tap  its  great  resources  of  creativity  and  dynamism. 
A  dynamic  religion  cannot  survive  simply  because  science 
and  philosophy  cannot  absolutely  disprove  its  claims.  Against 
a  militant  scientism  it  is  important  for  religion  to  insist  upon 
aspects  and  dimensions  of  human  experience  which  cannot 
be  supplied  or  accounted  for  by  science.  In  doing  this,  religion 
keeps  man  aware  of  that  mystery  which  encompasses  him  and 
in  which  he  shares.  This  sense  of  mystery  is  one  of  religion's 
most  distinctive  and  richest  features  but  it  is  also  its  greatest 
temptation.  A  sense  of  mystery  can  be  a  trap,  an  escape  and 
an  obfuscation  unless  it  is  continually  feeding  and  being  fed 
by  the  diverse  particulars  of  human  experience.  Actually,  though 
it  is  often  on  their  lips,  most  Christians  have  long  since  ceased 
to  have  any  personal  or  communal  sense  or  vital  awareness 
of  mystery.  Their  faith  has  been  rationalized  to  the  point  of 
rendering  it  almost  completely  flat.  But  the  paradox  highlighted 
by  contemporary  experience  is  that  mystery  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached  direcdy,  it  cannot  be  sought  and  encountered  as 
if  it  were  an  object  among  other  objects.  Our  sense  of  mystery 
is  lessened,  not  deepened;  it  becomes  mystification  of  the 
driest  sort,  when  the  organic  interaction  between  the  science 
or  philosophy  of  the  culture  and  religion  is  diminished.  The 
irony  here  is  that  many  of  those  who  have  shouted  most  loudly 
about  the  "rationality"  of  faith  have  isolated  themselves  from 
the  rationality  of  their  culture— or  at  best  juxtaposed  their  faith 
to  it.  A  faith  which  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  develop- 
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ments  of  science,  art,  literature  and  technology  could  not 
help  but  develop  both  its  sense  of  mystery  and  its  relevance 
to  human  life. 

Faith  Seeking  Understanding 

Though  I  am  urging  an  effort  which  breaks  rather  sharply 
with  the  traditional  approach,  I  am  quite  willing  to  charac¬ 
terize  this  effort  as  a  form  of  rational  or  philosophical  theology 
and  express  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  tradition  of  “faith 
seeking  understanding.”  Of  course,  both  faith  and  understand¬ 
ing  are  continually  undergoing  transformation,  since  every  gen¬ 
eration  of  believers  has  the  task  of  justifying  or  rationalizing 
its  faith.  I  make  no  pretense  of  doing  otherwise.  Most  would 
agree  that  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  form  such  justifi¬ 
cation  takes;  I  insist  that  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  content. 
This,  to  some  extent,  is  evident  even  in  those  approaches 
apparently  closer  to  the  dominant  traditions  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  thought,  from  theistic  realism  to  what  might  be  called 
transcendental  theism.  Different  as  each  may  be  one  from  the 
other,  however,  they  all  have  something  in  common  that  sep¬ 
arates  them  from  the  pragmatic  approach:  they  all  maintain 
the  possibility  and  even  the  necessity  of  establishing  through 
rational  argument  the  knowability  of  God.  Such  a  “preamble 
of  faith”  may  take  the  form  of  the  classical  proofs  for  God  s 
existence  or  utilize  some  version  of  the  “transcendental 
method”10  which  establishes  through  reason  the  reality  of  the 
Absolute  as  a  necessary  or  transcendental  condition  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  While  none  of  these  thinkers  would  suggest  that  faith 
in  any  way  is  a  rational  deduction  from  their  metaphysics, 
they  all  seem  to  affirm  a  rational  world  with  God  as  the 
knowable  first  principle.  Such  a  world  then  serves  as  the 
rational  underpinning  or  framework  for  faith. 

I  am,  of  course,  giving  a  grossly  oversimplified  description 
of  the  dominant  trend  of  the  Roman  Catholic  philosophical 
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tradition.  At  the  risk  of  an  even  greater  oversimplification,  I 
would  suggest  that  in  an  effort  to  avoid  reducing  faith  to  some 
kind  of  arbitrary,  subjectivistic,  emotional  and  individualistic 
activity,  Roman  Catholic  thinkers  have  tended  to  cut  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  faith  to  fit  the  bed  of  their  particular  version  of  a 
rational  world. 

In  contrast,  as  will  be  developed  in  a  bit  more  detail  below, 
I  would  assert  a  kind  of  agnosticism  concerning  any  absolutely 
ultimate  principle  of  rationality.  Hence,  any  faith  in  God  will 
be  radically  irreducible  and  ultimate  in  relation  to  both  the 
person  and  the  community.  In  attempting  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  proving  Gods  existence,  Henri  Bouillard  asks: 
“How  can  we  know  that  our  faith  is  the  result  of  a  miracle, 
that  is  to  say  of  God’s  action,  and  that  it  is  not  simply  an 
arbitrary  human  act?”11  To  which  I  would  reply,  “We  can¬ 
not  know  that  it  is  Gods  action  and  that  is  why  we  must  have 
faith.”  In  the  final  analysis,  then,  I  would  assert  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  faith  except  faith  itself.  I  would  further  main¬ 
tain  that  this  holds  whether  the  faith  is  Christian,  Marxist 
or  humanist. 

Having  asserted  the  radically  noncognitive  quality  of  faith, 
the  other  dimension  of  the  dialectic  must  now  be  affirmed 
by  contending  that  every  reflective  faith  must  make  an  effort 
to  show  that  it  is,  if  not  fully  compatible,  at  least  not  grossly 
incompatible  with  the  thought  and  experience  of  the  age.  This 
is  why  all  believers— Marxist  and  humanist  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian— have  felt  compelled  to  do  more  than  simply  say,  “This 
is  what  I  believe,  take  it  or  leave  it!”  In  every  faith  tradition, 
the  more  reflective  believers  endeavor  to  make  manifest  the 
concordance  of  faith  with  reason,  whether  in  the  form  of 
proofs  for  the  existence  of  God  or  demonstrations  of  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  the  self-destruction  of  capitalism.  Pragmatism  does 
not  oppose  such  efforts— indeed  it  insists  upon  them— but  it 
avoids  deceiving  itself  about  the  ultimate  provability  of  the 
worth  and  truth  of  its  basic  acts  of  faith. 
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While  a  pragmatic  approach  to  faith  in  God  must  present 
“reasons”  or,  better,  justifications  for  believing  in  God,  it  is 
under  no  compunction  to  prove  the  irrationality  of  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  God.  Since  the  pragmatist  affirms  a  world 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existential 
reality  of  God,  both  rational  theism  and  rational  atheism  are 
possible.  The  proponents  of  both  must  constantly  act  and  hence 
believe  beyond  the  available  rational  evidence;  at  the  same 
time  both  will  argue  that  their  beliefs  are  more  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  now  at  hand.  Neither  can  escape  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  he  is  wrong;  both  are  willing  to  risk  error  because 
of  the  positive  values  of  their  faith.  Needless  to  say,  both  the 
atheist  and  the  theist  must  to  some  degree  judge  the  other 
to  be  misguided;  but  we  have  moved  beyond  the  nineteenth- 
century  form  of  disagreement  that  compelled  each  party  to 
accuse  the  other  of  irrationality,  or  worse.  Today,  I  suggest, 
a  man  whose  faith  is  secure  only  if  he  has  persuaded  himself 
that  all  other  faiths  are  irrational  is  a  man  who  in  a  significant 
way  lacks  faith. 

Faith  in  God 

Now  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  disprove  the  reality 
of  God  is  no  excuse  for  smugness  or  complacency  on  the  part 
of  the  concerned  believer  in  God.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
one  can  somehow  manage  to  live  with  one's  faith;  perhaps 
we  should  only  affirm  that  faith  which  we  cannot  live  without. 
Any  worth-while  faith  must  include  positive  values.  Though 
such  values  cannot  be  advanced  as  “proofs”  or  absolute  valida¬ 
tions,  a  faith  that  lacked  them  completely  would  not  long  hold 
the  allegiance  of  those  who  profess  it,  to  say  nothing  of  at¬ 
tracting  those  who  do  not.  Before  addressing  myself  to  some 
of  the  values  a  belief  in  God  might  incorporate,  let  me  pose 
in  its  most  simple  form  the  question  confronting  any  con¬ 
temporary  Christian.  Given  the  history  of  man  in  all  its  dimen- 
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sions— religious,  social,  philosphical,  artistic  and  scientific— can 
one  with  some  degree  of  rational  consistency  continue  to  have 
faith  in  God  within  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition?  I  believe 
that  one  can  but  this  is  a  faith;  if  it  is  to  be  a  reflective  faith, 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  indicate  the  compatibility  of  con¬ 
temporary  man  with  faith  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  God.  One 
way  to  approach  this  question  would  be  to  affirm  the  traditional 
doctrine  on  God,  at  least  in  its  basic  principles,  and  then 
respond  to  the  objections  against  it  either  by  accidentally  mod¬ 
ifying  this  doctrine  or  by  refutation  of  the  objections.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  and  remains  die  dominant  approach  on 
the  part  of  Christian  thinkers. 

A  better  approach,  I  believe,  is  to  consider  the  traditional 
doctrine  of  God  as  itself  the  product  of  history  and  culture 
and,  having  accepted  this  fact,  attempt  to  create  a  suitable 
contemporary  doctrine  of  God.  Anyone  endeavoring  to  reflect 
within  a  tradition  for  which  God  is  ultimately  an  ineffable 
mystery  is  always  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  thinking  and 
talking  about  what  is,  stricdy  speaking,  incapable  of  being 
thought  and  talked  about.12  This  can  be  a  fruitful  paradox 
as  long  as  we  avoid  the  ever-present  temptation  to  reduce  the 
mystery  of  faith  by  absolutizing  the  concepts  or  symbols  which 
are  employed  in  our  reflections.  Any  God-believing  community 
will  to  some  extent  have  a  doctrine  of  God.  But  this  doctrine 
cannot  be  formulated,  even  in  its  most  basic  principles,  in  any 
once-and-for-all  form.  No  particular  doctrine  of  God  can  lay 
claim  to  being  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  sense  that  all 
authentic  reflection  on  the  Christian  faith  must  conform  to  it. 
On  my  hypothesis,  there  can  be  no  absolutely  non-debatable 
or  non-developmental  philosophical  or  theological  principles, 
concepts  or  symbols  concerning  the  faith  which  characterizes 
the  Christian  community.  For  this  reason,  I  think  that  the  way 
of  describing  faith  in  God  which  gives  rise  to  the  least  dis¬ 
tortion  and  allows  for  the  maximum  of  speculation  and  reflec¬ 
tion  is  to  view  this  faith  as  a  personal-communal-existential 
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orientation  and  relationship— a  dynamic  and  developing  rela¬ 
tionship  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  moved  beyond  himself  not 
toward  some  outward  or  external  object  or  goal  but  to  a  richer 
life  which  is  at  once  a  fuller  realization  of  himself  and  a  shar¬ 
ing  in  the  life  of  that  mysterious  Other  whom  we  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  called  God. 

Minimal  as  this  statement  is,  it  allows  for  both  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  development  of  faith.  It  is  the  living  historical 
community,  however,  which  continues  and  develops  and  not 
any  particular  patterns  of  thought  or  action.  Further,  it  places 
the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  in  reflecting  upon  the  God- 
belief  of  the  community.  The  life  of  the  community  is  the 
primary  locus  and  reality  of  faith  rather  than  the  concepts, 
doctrines  or  symbols  which  are  employed  to  express  and  develop 
this  life.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  belittling  or  diminishing 
both  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  concepts,  doctrines 
and  symbols  and  of  any  theology,  rational  or  other,  which 
is  charged  with  the  task  of  creating  and  giving  order  to  the 
concepts,  doctrines  and  symbols  utilized  by  the  believing  com¬ 
munity.  While  insisting  on  the  need  for  these  functions  and 
activities,  viewing  faith  in  God  as  an  existential  relationship 
allows  for  the  widest  range  of  creative  and  imaginative  theol¬ 
ogizing.  Finally,  such  a  hypothesis  gives  a  criterion  by  which 
the  various  interpretations,  concepts,  doctrines  and  symbols  can 
be  evaluated.  That  criterion,  of  course,  is  the  one  described  in 
an  earlier  chapter,  namely,  the  quality  of  personal-communal 
life  which  results  from  the  utilization  of  these  concepts,  doc¬ 
trines  and  symbols. 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  it  should  be  immediately  evident 
that  the  inability  of  man  to  prove  God’s  existence  or  even  to 
“know”  him  is  not  as  disastrous  within  this  pragmatic  frame¬ 
work  or  world  view  as  it  is  in  a  more  rationalistic  one.  Since 
knowledge  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  important  and  indispen¬ 
sable  human  experiences,  faith  in  God  is  not  ruled  out  or 
relegated  to  an  inferior  role  in  human  life  simply  because 
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it  is  not  a  form  of  knowledge.  Lest  one  imagine  that  this  is 
offered  as  a  facile  defense  of  such  faith,  I  would  quickly  add 
that  justification  for  faith  in  God  on  pragmatic  terms  is  a  more, 
not  a  less,  demanding  task.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
lived  life  of  the  community  (in  contrast  to  some  idealization 
or  conceptualization  of  it)  is,  in  the  long  run,  die  only  com¬ 
pelling  evidence  for  the  worth  and  authenticity  of  its  faith. 
But  an  important  element  in  its  life  is  what  can  simply  be 
called  “die  reflective.”  This  is  not  manifest  to  the  same  degree 
in  all  the  members  of  the  community  but  it  is  the  function 
of  some  of  the  members  to  attempt  to  express  and  develop 
faith  by  means  of  creative  and  imaginative  thought  patterns. 
This  function  in  general  might  be  designated  “dieology”  while 
the  effort  to  relate  die  scientific  or  philosophical  thought  and 
experience  of  mankind  to  the  faith  of  the  community  might 
be  called,  as  indicated  above,  “philosophical  theology.” 

In  the  initial  stages  of  its  presentation,  no  theology,  phil¬ 
osophical  or  other,  can  be  much  more  dian  a  rather  vague 
and  imprecise  hypothesis  or  string  of  hypodieses.  These  hy¬ 
potheses  suggest  the  fruits  which  possibly  will  follow  from 
adhering  to  them,  but  only  actual  emergence  of  diese  fruits 
will  lend  depth  and  audienticity  to  such  hypotheses.  Even  at 
best  such  an  effort  can  do  no  more  than  give  a  relative  fulfill¬ 
ment  or  verification.  Thus  there  can  be  no  finished  or  complete 
theology,  even  in  its  basic  principles,  for  the  very  dynamism 
and  mystery  of  faith  will  always  elude  definitive  expression. 

Before  venturing  some  speculations  or  hypotheses  on  God, 
I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the  possibility  of  “experiencing 
God”  and  the  meaning  of  the  activity  which  I  am  referring 
to  as  “reconstructing  God.” 

On  Experiencing  God 

Since  I  have  made  so  much  of  the  point  diat  God  is  unknow¬ 
able,  it  might  be  assumed  that  I  am  preparing  the  way  for 
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some  kind  of  experience  of  God.  This  is  so  only  in  a  highly 
qualified  sense.  In  die  first  place,  there  is  no  direct  experience 
of  God  such  as  there  is  of  other  persons  or  of  things.  Still, 
I  have  acknowledged  a  mode  of  experience  which  has  been 
designated  “faith,”  and  I  have  also  allowed  for  the  possibility 
of  an  experience  called  “faith  in  God.”  “Faith  in  God,” 
however,  is  not  equivalent  to  “direct  experience  of  God.”  This 
is  not  a  question  to  be  handled  in  a  few  words  but  perhaps 
something  can  be  indicated  of  what  is  being  suggested  by 
showing  how  Dewey  explains  the  role  of  “mystical  experience” 
and  what  he  calls  the  “sense  of  die  whole.” 

Dewey  does  not  deny  the  existence,  authenticity  and  im¬ 
portance  of  experiences  called  “mystical.”  He  insists,  however, 
that  they  cannot  be  employed  as  proofs  of  God's  existence— 
either  for  the  one  who  undergoes  such  experiences  or  for 
others  who  recognize  diem  in  their  fellow  men.  “In  reality,” 
Dewey  states,  “the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  to  be  proved' 
is  the  existence  of  some  complex  of  conditions  that  have  operated 
to  effect  an  adjustment  in  life,  an  orientation,  that  brings  with 
it  a  sense  of  security  and  peace.”13 

In  my  opinion,  Dewey  is  quite  correctly  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  “mystical  experience”  as  a  phenomenon  and  “mystical 
experience”  as  conclusive  evidence  of  God's  existence.  I  would 
add  that  if  a  mystic  says  that  he  has  experiences  of  God,  or 
the  Absolute  or  Being  or  whatever,  he  is  here  making  an  act 
of  faith.  Again,  I  am  emphasizing  the  radical  and  inescapable 
dimension  of  faith  in  man's  relationship  to  God  even  in  those 
men  who  appear  to  be  favored  with  experiences  of  great  depth 
and  intensity. 

The  situation  is  similar,  I  believe,  in  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  knowing  or  experiencing  the  “whole”  or  the 
“totality.”  Various  forms  of  rationalism  claim  the  ability  to  know 
the  “whole”  whether  as  the  Absolute,  Being-Itself  or  as  an 
ultimate  principle  of  rationality  in  relation  to  which  everything 
has  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  various  empiricisms  deny  the 
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possibility  of  such  knowledge  and  tend  to  restrict  knowledge 
to  a  plurality  of  particulars.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  temp¬ 
tations  to  excess,  though  in  opposite  directions,  in  both  tra¬ 
ditions.  The  great  rationalistic  efforts  have  tended  to  transform 
the  mystery  of  the  “whole”  into  an  abstract  metaphysical  prin¬ 
ciple,  thereby  leading  to  a  loss  of  the  richness  of  concrete 
experience  and,  incidentally,  to  a  disastrous  split  between  the 
God  of  the  philosophers  and  the  God  of  Abraham.  Reacting 
against  diese  efforts,  die  great  empiricisms  have  tended  to  sup¬ 
press  or  minimize  the  “sense  of  the  whole”  attested  to  by 
the  long  and  varied  mystical  tradition.  The  result  has  been  an 
impoverishment  of  that  very  experience  which  empiricism  hails. 

Without  suggesting  diat  pragmatism  has  succeeded,  or  that 
it  is  alone  in  its  effort,  I  would  maintain  that  pragmatism 
does  endeavor  to  incorporate  the  best  in  both  the  rationalistic 
and  the  empirical  traditions.  With  empiricism  it  denies  the 
possibility  of  either  experiencing  or  knowing  the  “ultimate”  or 
the  “whole”  or  the  “totality”;  with  rationalism,  however,  it 
does  allow  for  a  role  for  some  such  reality.  This  can  be  seen 
quite  clearly  not  only  in  James  but  perhaps  more  significandy 
in  Dewey.  It  is  well  known  that  James  did  not  hesitate  to 
describe  himself  as  a  “theist”  and  even  as  a  “crass  supemat- 
uralist.”  In  a  number  of  places  he  affirmed  that  we  are  “part 
and  parcel  of  a  wider  self”14— that  we  are  “ continuous  with 
a  more.”15  These,  of  course,  are  always  faith  affirmations  for 
James;  but  to  those  unsympathetic  to  any  God-belief,  such 
assertions  are  usually  dismissed  as  an  excess  of  emotion  or 
superficiality  of  thought  on  die  part  of  James.  Hence,  to  dis¬ 
cover  somewhat  the  same  phenomenon  (not  the  same  inter¬ 
pretation)  or  experiential  claim  in  Dewey,  who  was  profoundly 
critical  of  theism  and  supposedly  much  less  “tender-minded” 
than  James,  suggests  diat  we  are  dealing  widi  a  phenomenon 
which  cannot  be  simply  written  off  as  a  mere  psychological 
and  subjectivistic  projection. 

A  number  of  texts  might  be  cited  to  make  this  point  but 
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nowhere  does  Dewey  express  more  movingly  and  sensitively 
mans  relations  to  die  ‘whole”  than  in  the  following: 

A  work  of  art  elicits  and  accentuates  this  quality  of  being 
a  whole  and  of  belonging  to  the  larger,  all-inclusive,  whole 
which  is  the  universe  in  which  we  live*  This  fact,  I  think, 
is  the  explanation  of  that  feeling  of  exquisite  intelligibility 
and  clarity  we  have  in  the  presence  of  an  object  that  is 
experienced  with  esthetic  intensity.  It  explains  also  the  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  diat  accompanies  intense  esthetic  perception. 
We  are,  as  it  were,  introduced  into  a  world  beyond  this 
world  which  is  nevertheless  the  deeper  reality  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  in  our  ordinary  experiences.  We  are  carried 
out  beyond  ourselves  to  find  ourselves.  I  can  see  no  psycho¬ 
logical  ground  for  such  properties  of  an  experience  save  that, 
somehow,  the  work  of  art  operates  to  deepen  and  to  raise 
to  great  clarity  that  sense  of  an  enveloping  undefined  whole 
that  accompanies  every  normal  experience.  This  whole  is 
then  felt  as  an  expansion  of  ourselves.  For  only  one  frustrated 
in  a  particular  object  of  desire  upon  which  he  had  staked 
himself,  like  Macbeth,  finds  that  life  is  a  tale  told  by  an 
idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  Where 
egotism  is  not  die  measure  of  reality  and  value,  we  are 
citizens  of  diis  vast  world  beyond  ourselves,  and  any  intense 
realization  of  its  presence  with  and  in  us  brings  a  peculiarly 
satisfying  sense  of  unity  in  itself  and  with  ourselves.16 

A  passage  such  as  this  presents  a  great  temptation  to  the  God- 
believer,  since  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  appropriating  it  and  seeing 
in  it  a  variation  on  the  traditional,  “In  Him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.”  Easy  appropriations  are  usually 
misleading,  especially  in  the  case  of  Dewey.  His  hostility  to 
all  forms  of  theism  never  diminished  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
show  that  deep  down  he  was  a  theist.  But  I  do  find  his  thought 
congenial  to  a  radically  reconstructed  theism— particularly  when 
that  reconstruction  employs  to  such  a  great  extent  Deweys 
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own  principles  and  categories.  My  concern  here,  however,  is 
to  stress  that  for  Dewey,  not  only  can  we  not  claim  to  “prove” 
the  existence  of  God  from  mystical  or  religious  experiences, 
but  we  cannot  even  claim  to  have  an  experience  of  the  whole- 
as-such,  since  the  whole  is  never  presented  to  us  as  a  really  ex¬ 
isting  object.  We  do  have  an  experience  of  a  certain  “complex 
of  conditions”  which  can  be  described  as  a  “sense  of  the  whole.” 
Within  such  experiences  we  construct  “particular  interpreta¬ 
tions”  or  “imaginative  construings”  and  this  is  what,  according 
to  Dewey,  is  manifest  in  the  various  religious  doctrines. 

We  are  confronted,  dien,  with  a  widely  reported  phenome¬ 
non  which  might  be  and  has  been  interpreted  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Some  call  it  God,  some  the  Universe  and  some  describe 
it  as  “nothingness,”  but  in  every  instance  diere  is  an  act  of 
faith  inasmuch  as  each  interpretation  is  an  affirmation  beyond 
the  evidence,  whether  that  evidence  is  understood  as  experi¬ 
ential  or  rational.  This  faith-dimension  is  present  even  in  the 
grand  rational  or  philosophical  endeavors  which  are  usually 
called  speculative  metaphysical  systems.  Randall’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  such  systems  is  quite  instructive  in  this  regard. 

“We  never  encounter  'the  Universe/  ”  Randall  says,  “we 
never  act  toward,  experience  or  feel  being  or  existence  as  a 
whole/”  Hence,  there  is  “no  discoverable  ultimate  context/ 
no  ultimate  substance/  .  .  .  'Ultimate  ...  is  always  relative, 
never  'absolute*;  it  is  always  'ultimate  for/”  Thus,  Randall 
concludes  that  '"the  Universe/  or  'Nature/  is  not  'a  process* 
—a  single  process/*  Further,  the  “Universe”  or  “Nature”  does 
not  have  any  single  meaning.17 

The  point  which  Randall  is  making  is  central  to  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  kind  of  process  philosophy  which  I  have  desig¬ 
nated  pragmatic.  Randalls  interpretation  of  process  distinguishes 
pragmatism  from  other  process  philosophies  such  as  Bergsons, 
Whitehead's,  Hartshorne's  or  Teilhard's.  The  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  is  that  the  empirical  process  philosophy  of  pragmatism 
does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  knowing  or  experiencing  the 
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process  of  reality  as  a  single,  unified  whole.  At  the  same  time, 
pragmatism  is  distinct  from  more  positivistic  empiricisms  in 
that  it  does  not  deny  the  legitimacy  of  thinking  of  or  believing 
in  reality  as  a  single  process.  The  propriety  of  such  speculative 
constructivism  is  affirmed  by  Randall  when,  after  denying  that 
the  universe  can  be  known  or  experienced  as  “a  whole”  or 
a  “single  process,”  he  maintains  that  nevertheless,  “it  is  quite 
possible  to  take  'the  Universe  as  a  single  process,  with  a 
single  meaning/  Most  of  the  great  philosophies  have  done 
just  this,  to  say  nothing  of  a  multitude  of  religious  schemes.” 
When  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  “invent  a  further 
'context’  for  'the  Universe’  or  Nature”— it  is  necessary  to 
construct  “metaphysical  myths”  such  as  the  “Unmoved  Mover” 
or  the  “Unconditioned  Conditioner”  or  the  “First  Cause.”  These 
myths,  Randall  maintains,  “are  logical  constructions  or  extrap¬ 
olations,  like  physical  theories,  and  they  possess  similar  func¬ 
tions.”  Without  going  into  the  more  complex  aspects  of  these 
functions,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  serve  to  unify  and 
give  direction  to  a  plurality  of  human  and  natural  processes. 
Randall  insists,  then,  not  only  that  these  “metaphysical  myths” 
are  not  meaningless  but  that  “they  have  a  perfectly  definite 
function  which  can  be  objectively  inquired  into.  They  may 
well  be  basic  in  the  living  of  human  life,  which  often  gets 
its  'meaning’  from  their  use— or  rather,  which  uses  them  to 
find  and  express  its  'meaning.’”  In  any  event,  Randall,  citing 
Woodbridge,  asserts  that  “it  is  faith,  and  not  knowledge,  that 
'justifies/  ”18 

In  summation,  therefore,  great  mystical  experiences  and  the 
great  metaphysical  systems  are  important  not  because  they  are 
modes  of  knowledge  which  infonn  us  about  or  in  some  way 
“represent”  something  called  “God”  or  “Nature,”  but  because 
they  play  an  indispensable  role  in  human  life  by  contributing 
to  its  meaning,  illumination,  enrichment  and  development. 
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On  Reconstructing  God 

The  title  of  this  chapter,  “God:  A  Pragmatic  Reconstruction,” 
will  be  offensive  to  many  for  it  seems  to  suggest  that  man 
reconstructs  God.”  Those  whose  ears  are  less  sensitive  and 
whose  minds  are  less  literal  might  quickly  conclude  that  I 
have  merely  chosen  a  dramatic  phrase  or  metaphor  to  express 
the  activity  which  is  more  precisely  and  properly  designated 
as  reconstructing  man's  concept  of  God.  Such  an  interpretation 
is  quite  tempting,  for  it  pacifies  those  who  are  outraged  at  the 
thought  of  any  human  influence  on  the  reality  of  God  and 
at  the  same  time  allows  for  some  very  radical  revision  and 
transformation  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  God.  Such  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  however,  will  not  suffice.  The  conclusion  that  only 
man's  concept  of  God  can  be  reconstructed  presupposes  a  par¬ 
ticular  concept  of  God— that  of  an  absolutely  immutable  God. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  basic  shortcoming  of  all  theories 
of  doctrinal  development  which  try  to  restrict  change  to  language, 
or  concepts,  or  patterns  of  understanding.  They  are  all  variations 
on  the  assumption  that  the  form  of  faith  changes  while  the 
content  remains  the  same.  The  world  view  which  I  presuppose 
permits  no  such  dualism.  I  cannot  begin  to  treat  the  formidable 
question  of  the  relation  between  thought,  language  and  reality 
but,  hopefully,  from  what  has  already  been  said  about  prag¬ 
matism,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  really  processive  world,  thought 
and  language  are  human  means  of  participating  in  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  process.  I  readily  acknowledge  that  the  concept 
of  a  “processive-relational  God”  which  will  be  proposed  below 
is  a  symbol,  or,  to  use  Randall's  phrase,  a  “metaphysical  myth.” 
Hence,  this  proposal  will  involve  no  claim  of  knowing  God 
“as  he  is  in  himself.”  There  is  no  intention  here  of  substitut¬ 
ing  the  metaphysical  absolute  of  “process”  for  the  metaphysical 
absolute  of  “immutability.”  Since  there  is,  from  this  perspec¬ 
tive,  no  possibility  of  our  forming  a  concept  or  symbol  of  God 
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which  can  then  be  proved,  or  even  believed,  as  representing 
him,  all  such  symbols  must  be  evaluated  on  the  pragmatic 
criterion  which  has  earlier  been  described. 

Against  this  background  and  in  accordance  with  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  criteria  which  have  been  advanced,  let  me  indicate 
a  few  of  the  speculations  which  arise  by  way  of  a  pragmatic 
reconstruction  of  God.  At  best  such  speculative  forays  can 
only  be  probes,  tentative  suggestions  or  hypotheses.  They  are 
initial  steps  which,  if  they  are  in  any  way  successful,  must 
bring  forth  criticism,  qualifying  refinements  and  developments 
from  other  members  of  the  community. 

To  begin  this  pragmatic  reconstruction,  let  me  cite  a  few 
reasons  advanced  by  James  as  justifications  for  “faith  in  God.” 
James  states:  “If  the  hypodiesis  of  God  works  satisfactorily 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  true.  Now  whatever 
its  residual  difficulties  may  be,  experience  shows  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  work,  and  that  the  problem  is  to  build  it  out  and 
determine  it  so  that  it  will  combine  satisfactorily  with  all  the 
other  working  truths.”19  In  a  later  work,  James  notes  that 
“christian  and  non-christian  critics  alike  accuse  me  of  sum¬ 
moning  people  to  say  'God  exists/  even  when  he  doesn't  exist, 
because  forsooth  in  my  philosophy  the  ‘truth’  of  the  saying 
doesn’t  really  mean  that  he  exists  in  any  shape  whatever,  but 
only  that  to  say  so  feels  good.”20  His  critics,  according  to 
James,  miss  the  point  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  which  is  to 
express  the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  God  in  terms  of  a 
“positive  experiential  operation.”  Specifically,  the  concept  of 
God  means  “the  presence  of  promise’  in  the  world.  ‘God 
or  no  God?’  means  promise  or  no  promise?’”21 

Elsewhere  James  asserts  that  theism  “changes  the  dead  blank 
it  of  the  world  into  a  living  thou,  with  whom  the  whole 
man  may  have  dealings.”22  Also,  for  James,  “theism  means 
the  affirmation  of  an  eternal  moral  order  and  the  letting  loose 
of  hope.”23  James  does  not  intend  that  any  of  these  assertions 
be  understood  as  beyond  argument  or  as  supplying  definitive 
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evidence  or  proof  for  the  reality  of  God.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  Dewey  gave  a  sharply  different  interpretation  to  "faith  in 
God”— at  least  as  expressed  in  the  history  of  religion.  More 
often  than  not,  Dewey  held,  such  faith  tended  to  de-energize 
rather  than  energize  men.  According  to  him,  "men  have  never 
fully  used  the  powers  they  possess  to  advance  the  good  in  life, 
because  they  have  waited  upon  some  power  external  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  nature  to  do  die  work  diey  are  responsible 
for  doing.”21  My  concern  here  is  not  to  argue  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  either  James  or  Dewey  but  rather  to  underline 
what  has  been  an  underlying  dieme  of  diis  essay,  namely, 
diat  in  the  matter  of  the  meaning  of  human  life,  there  is  no 
avoiding  an  act  of  faith  which  can  at  best  be  reinforced  by 
experience  and  evidence  which  will  always  remain  ambiguous 
and  inconclusive.25 

This  point  must  be  continually  kept  in  mind  by  those  de¬ 
sirous  of  extending  the  dialogue  between  theists  and  adieists. 
Both  manifest  a  deep  concern  for  the  meaning  of  human  life, 
the  necessity  for  hope  and  the  crucial  role  of  the  future,  but 
one  believes  that  “faith  in  God”  is  a  help  while  the  other 
believes  that  it  is  a  hindrance.  Those  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  now  becoming  aware  that  they  must  avoid  any 
polemical  approach  which  attempts  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  their  respective  faiths.  Nevertheless,  a  sentimentalized  dia¬ 
logue  surely  must  also  be  avoided.  To  assert  that  we  are  all 
saying  or  believing  the  same  tiling  but  that  we  are  using 
different  words  to  express  it  is  an  affront  to  the  seriousness  of 
both  positions. 

Following  James,  I  would  hold  that  “faith  in  God”  makes 
a  difference  in  the  life  of  both  man  and  the  universe.  Did  it 
not,  the  entire  pragmatic  justification  which  is  being  proposed 
would  be  undermined.  “The  whole  defence  of  religious  faith 
hinges  upon  action,”  according  to  James.  “If  the  action  re¬ 
quired  or  inspired  by  the  religious  hypothesis  is  in  no  way 
different  from  that  dictated  by  the  naturalistic  hypothesis, 
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then  religious  faith  is  pure  superfluity,  better  pruned  away, 
and  controversy  about  its  legitimacy  is  a  piece  of  idle  trifling, 
unworthy  of  serious  minds.”20  Again,  it  must  be  stressed 
that  the  affirmation  of  difference  is  a  belief  and  hence  one  should 
not  imagine  that  there  will  be  clear  and  definitive  evidence 
to  support  it.  This  is  especially  important  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  when  Christianity  is  undergoing  a  transformation  whereby 
increasingly  the  characteristics  which  allegedly  differentiated 
it  from  other  religions  as  well  as  from  humanism  are  being 
dropped  or  radically  modified.  There  is,  consequently,  a  deep 
crisis  of  identity  on  the  part  of  those  Christians  who  now 
recognize  that  many  who  profess  no  faidi  in  God  live  lives 
of  deep  meaning  and  commitment.  Since  such  Christians  are 
hesitant  to  claim  that  so-called  secularists  or  humanists  are 
Christians  without  knowing  it,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  isolate  values  or  activities  which  can  be  designated 
Christian.  Actually,  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  effort  is  very 
fruitful.  We  must  have  the  courage  to  act  as  we  claim  to 
believe  and  trust  that  the  life  which  ensues  will  be  adequate 
testimony  to  both  the  audienticity  and  the  distinctiveness  of 
our  faith. 

That  faith  in  God  does  make  a  difference  follows  from 
James’  understanding  of  faith  as  an  indispensable  creative 
principle  in  the  development  of  man  and  the  universe.  If  the 
universe  were  an  essentially  finished  entity  or  if  mans  destiny 
were  already  determined,  then  faith  would  be  little  more  than 
a  guess  as  to  what  the  universe  is  and  whether  man  will 
reach  his  predetermined  goal.  Since,  however,  man  and  the 
universe  are  very  much  in  the  maldng,  faith  and  hope  play 
creative  roles  in  what  man  and  the  universe  shall  be.  As 
James  puts  it,  ‘Work  is  still  doing  in  the  world-process,”27 
and  hence  faith  “may  be  regarded  as  a  formative  factor  in  the 
universe.”28 

Much  of  what  has  been  presented  up  to  this  point  will 
appear,  even  to  those  of  a  more  traditional  mind-set,  acceptable 
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or  at  least  reconcilable,  when  properly  qualified,  with  classical 
Christian  doctrine.  After  all,  it  is  very  difficult  today  to  be 
against  man  accepting  his  responsibility  for  the  making  of  him¬ 
self  or  man  playing  a  more  creative  role  in  the  universe.  Now, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  that  these  new  affirmations  cannot 
be  simply  added  onto  the  earlier  doctrines  concerning  God 
without  any  basic  modification  of  those  doctrines.  Nevertheless, 
I  would  argue  against  this  possibility  on  the  grounds  that  it 
betrays  an  inadequate  philosophy  of  change.  It  tends  to  view 
change  after  the  fashion  of  a  mechanical  building-block  image 
whereby  new  ideas  are  simply  laid  upon  old  ones  without  any 
real  change  in  the  old  ideas.  Such  a  view  is,  in  my  opinion, 
manifest  in  certain  Roman  Catholic  leaders  who  keep  hailing 
the  great  and  significant  changes  made  since  Vatican  II  but 
quickly  add  that  nothing  basic,  essential  or  fundamental  has 
changed  or  can  change. 

A  more  organic  view  of  change  recognizes  that  there  can  be 
no  significant  addition  to  the  organism  which  does  not,  to  some 
extent,  transform  the  organism  in  all  its  aspects.  Such  a  view, 
of  course,  does  not  claim  that  all  ideas  or  activities  are  equally 
transforming  of  the  organism  nor  that  some  parts  are  not  more 
immediately  affected  by  certain  actions  than  others.  Nor  does 
it  overlook  varying  rates  of  change  such  that  some  aspects 
of  the  organism  may  change  so  slowly  and  imperceptibly  as 
to  give  the  impression  of  being  unchanging.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  essay,  I  simply  wish  to  keep  open  the  possibility  that 
the  changes  which  are  now  being  accepted,  and  indeed  sought, 
by  Christians  in  general  and  Roman  Catholics  in  particular, 
will  lead  to  transformations  of  doctrine  more  radical  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  yet  encountered.  While  this  will  be  threatening 
to  many  and  may  appear  to  jeopardize  if  not  destroy  Christianity, 
I  believe  that  such  a  challenge  can  be  met  and  indeed 
welcomed  by  a  view  of  “faith  in  God”  which  refuses  to  identify 
this  faith  with  even  its  most  ancient  and  cherished  formulations. 
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On  Reconstructing  the  Divine  Attributes 


In  order  to  illustrate  a  bit  more  concretely  what  is  being 
suggested,  let  me  briefly  consider  the  traditional  attributes  of 
divine  immutability,  omniscience  and  omnipotence.  These,  like 
all  other  concepts,  symbols  or  images— whether  diey  appear  in 
theology,  in  conciliar  or  papal  documents,  in  dogmatic  for¬ 
mulations  or  in  the  Scriptures— are  historically  and  culturally 
conditioned;  all  are  human  constructs.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  merely  subjectivistic  or  psychological  projections,  since 
the  Christian  can  believe  that  they  are  articulations  of  the 
community  involving  a  continuing  existential  faith-encounter 
with  God.  Nevertheless,  we  must  accept  responsibility  for  the 
language,  concepts  and  symbols.  We  cannot  attribute  them  to 
God  and  then  refuse  to  do  the  hard  work  of  continually  evaluat¬ 
ing  them  in  the  light  of  new  experience.  A  pragmatic  recon¬ 
struction  does  not  determine,  a  priori,  that  any,  much  less 
all,  of  these  symbols  or  concepts  must  be  discarded.  It  does, 
however,  refuse  to  admit,  a  priori,  that  any  of  them  had  such 
a  privileged  status  as  to  escape  the  continuing  critical  scrutiny 
of  the  community. 

When  we  turn  to  “divine  immutability,”  the  first  question 
is  whether  that  notion  still  serves  as  a  meaningful  symbol  by 
which  to  express  our  faith  in  God.  It  is  understandable  that  in 
an  age  and  culture  in  which  immutability  was  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  reality  as  against  appearance,  of  knowledge  as 
against  opinion— that  in  such  a  culture  reflection  upon  God 
would  inevitably  assign  this  characteristic  to  him  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  a  culture,  however,  in  which  growth,  creative  novelty, 
development  and  process  are  viewed  as  the  most  significant  traits 
of  reality,  it  would  seem  that  the  symbol  of  a  “processive 
God”  is  more  meaningful.  As  I  have  indicated  above,  this  is 
not  a  claim  of  knowing  God  “as  he  is  in  himself”— such  a 
possibility  has  been  ruled  out  since  the  concept  of  “God 
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existing  in  himself”  is  unacceptable  within  a  world  view  for 
which  there  are  no  radically  independent  entities.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  God  cannot  possess  a  reality  more 
embracing  and  more  significant  than  that  expressed  in  our 
symbols.  On  the  contrary,  as  was  previously  argued,  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  all  religious  symbols  employed  are  of  our  making 
continually  protects  the  ‘moreness”  of  die  mystery  which  faith 
affirms. 

Just  as  “immutability”  implies  self-sufficiency  and  essential 
unrelatedness,  so  “process”  implies  interdependence  and  re¬ 
latedness.  Hence,  the  most  fit  way  of  symbolizing  die  mystery  of 
the  reality  affirmed  by  pragmatism  is  in  terms  of  a  “processive- 
relational  God.”  We  have  already  seen  that  pragmatism  em¬ 
ploys  the  metaphor  of  a  “field”  to  express  die  interpenetrating 
and  overlapping  relationships  which  characterize  reality.  From 
this  perspective,  reality  is  experienced  as  “fields”  within  “fields” 
with  no  hard  and  fast  boundaries  and  no  radically  independent 
or  isolated  entities.  Any  particular  experience  is  always  fringed 
by  a  “horizon”  or  by  a  “more”  which,  as  James  would  say, 
is  felt  rather  than  conceived.  It  is  this  experience  of  a  “beyond” 
which  is  variously  interpreted  by  different  faidis.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stressed  that  pragmatism  does  not  accept  any  experience 
of  the  “whole”  or  the  “totality”  but  that  it  does  allow  for 
an  act  of  faith  concerning  it.  Such  faidis  can  range  from  a 
belief  in  the  “nothingness”  of  that  which  is  beyond  man  to 
a  belief  in  a  totally  self-sufficient  personal  God.  Regardless  of 
the  symbol  employed— whether  diat  of  nothingness  or  that  of 
a  supernatural  person— the  affirmation  is  a  faith-affirmation. 
Hence,  if  one  conceives  of  the  “whole”  after  the  fashion  of  an 
all-encompassing  “field”29— as  the  “field”  which  includes  and 
is  included  in  every  individual  “field”— the  justification  for 
such  a  symbol  cannot  be  that  we  know  or  experience  God  in 
this  way.  The  mystery  which  is  believed  in  by  a  pragmatic 
faith  such  as  is  here  being  suggested  is  believable  but  un¬ 
knowable  and  unexperienceable.  The  symbols  formed,  con- 
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sciously  or  unconsciously,  therefore,  to  enable  us  to  participate 
more  fully  in  this  mystery  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
lived  consequences  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  supposedly 
representing  or  corresponding  to  “God  as  he  is  in  himself.” 

The  first  advantage  in  replacing  the  symbol  of  an  “immu¬ 
table  God”  with  that  of  a  “processive-relational  God”  is  that  the 
latter  is  a  symbol  more  congenial  to  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  the  present  age.  The  symbol  of  a  “processive- 
relational  God”  has  the  possibility  at  least  of  fulfilling  what 
is  for  Randall  a  condition  for  any  viable  philosophical  theology, 
namely,  “to  introduce  intellectual  consistency  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  areas  of  men's  experience.”30  Needless  to  say,  such  con¬ 
sistency  can  never  be  perfect,  absolute  or  finished.  At  any 
moment  the  best  philosophical  theology  will  be  inadequate,  but 
this  does  not  prohibit  our  judging  one  as  less  inadequate  than 
another.  In  this  instance,  a  processive-relational  metaphysics 
and  a  philosophical  theology  based  on  it  would  seem  to  have 
the  best  possibility  for  overcoming  the  burdensome  and  often 
destructive  aspects  of  those  dualisms  which  follow  from  the 
assumption  that  the  most  real  being  (God)  is  absolutely  im¬ 
mutable  and  totally  self-sufficient  while  all  human  experiences 
are  processive  and  relational. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  to  affirm  a  belief  in  a 
processive-relational  God  is  not  equivalent  to  a  complete  and 
total  denial  of  the  faith,  insight  and  experience  which  charac¬ 
terized  an  earlier  moment  of  the  Christian  community.  A 
processive-relational  God  can  also  be  an  everlastingly  enduring 
God— one  who  continues  to  be  without  necessarily  continuing 
to  be  in  the  same  way.  From  a  religious  point  of  view,  there¬ 
fore,  this  symbol  enables  us  to  retain  the  value  of  believing 
in  a  God  whose  life  is  greater  and  more  extensive  than  man's, 
while  simultaneously  affirming  an  intimate  involvement  of  man 
in  this  divine  life.  This  second  point  leads  to  another  advantage 
connected  with  the  symbol  of  a  processive-relational  God- 
such  a  symbol  enhances  the  importance  of  man's  activities, 
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for  in  a  very  real  sense  we  are  involved  in  the  creation  of  die 
world,  ourselves  and  perhaps  even  God.  If  God  is  really  related 
to  man  and  if  man  can  really  bring  forth  novel  realities  which 
are  not  simply  pale  imitations  of  ideas  in  Gods  mind,  then 
what  God  will  be  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  us. 

Thus  it  can  be  argued  that  faith  in  a  processive-relational 
God  will  be  more  effective  in  the  task  of  intensifying  religious 
or  human  life  inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  seriousness,  indis¬ 
pensability  and  the  responsibility  of  human  actions.  In  a  very 
real  sense  God  needs  men,  not  to  imitate  him  or  glorify  him, 
but  to  join  him  and  share  with  him  in  the  undertaking  tra¬ 
ditionally  called  creation  but  more  accurately  described  as 
creating .  As  James  tells  us,  “God  himself,  .  .  .  may  draw  vital 
strength  and  increase  of  very  being  from  our  fidelity.”31  Surely 
such  a  faith  would  seem  to  have  the  possibility  of  enhancing 
mans  life  and  spurring  him  on  to  greater  efforts  without  placing 
him  in  competition  with  God.  I  hope  it  is  not  overly  frivolous 
to  say  that  in  diis  task  of  making  the  world,  God  and  man 
are  in  it  together.32  If  there  is  real  novelty,  then  it  is  so  for 
God  as  well  as  for  man.  If  there  is  a  real  struggle,  real  risk 
for  man,  dien  in  some  way  these  hold  for  God.  Along  these 
lines,  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  God  did  not 
simply  decide  to  dip  his  toe  into  the  messy  waters  of  human 
history.  He  has  paid  us  the  great  compliment  of  substantial 
immersion.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he  has  retained  a 
country  home  where  he  can  relax  and  be  himself  apart  from 
the  struggle  and  strife  of  the  inner  city  of  human  endeavor, 
but  somehow  such  splendid  isolationism  and  spectatorism  seem 
unlike  him. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  such  a  “partnership  view”  as  is 
here  being  suggested  has  a  rather  terrifying  dimension,  for  it 
means  that  man  and  possibly  God  can  really  fail.  We  can 
and  must,  of  course,  believe  and  hope  in  the  success  of  this 
undertaking,  and  the  “ground”  for  such  faith  and  hope  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  God.  According  to  such  a  view,  faith 
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and  hope  as  well  as  love  are  truly  creative;  they  are  not 
affirmations  that  something  is  already  in  existence  which  we 
will  receive  as  a  reward  for  right  action.  Rather  they  are 
living  efforts  to  bring  to  realization  that  which  ought  to  exist. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  advantage  which  accompanies  the 
processive-relational  symbol  of  God  and  the  recognition  that 
the  symbol  is  of  our  making.  Such  an  approach  to  God  is  bet¬ 
ter  able  both  to  preserve  and  to  deepen  the  mystery  which 
has  always  characterized  tire  divine  in  die  Judaeo-Christian 
tradition.  It  should  aid  us  in  avoiding  die  transformation 
of  our  culturally  and  historically  formed  ideas,  symbols  and 
religious  practices  into  idols.  Instead,  we  might  be  led  to  accept 
responsibility  for  diem  and  thereby  not  hesitate  to  surrender 
diem  when  we  become  persuaded  diat  they  are  obstacles  to 
die  development  of  ourselves,  whether  personally  or  commu¬ 
nally  considered. 

A  crucial  corollary  of  the  question  concerning  God's  mu¬ 
tability  or  immutability  has  to  do  with  “transcendence.”  In 
the  classical  philosophy  of  God,  the  immutability  of  his  es¬ 
sence  inevitably  and  necessarily  places  him  in  an  order  of 
reality  radically  transcendent  of  and  essentially  independent 
of  the  “natural”  order  or  the  realm  of  human  experience.  Of 
course,  the  more  profound  and  sophisticated  explanations  within 
this  tradition  have  always  tried  to  avoid  a  concept  of  tran¬ 
scendence  which  effectively  isolates  God  from  man  and  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  greatest 
and  most  subtle  of  these  efforts  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  a 
destructive  dualism  which  implicitly  at  least  affirms  the  tran¬ 
scendence  of  God  at  the  expense  of  man  and  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  contemporary  process  philosophies  have 
tended  to  stress  the  immanence  of  God  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  continually  on  the  edge  of  becoming  a  smothering 
pantheism. 

In  accordance  with  the  approach  which  has  been  made 
throughout  diis  essay,  I  will  not  attempt  to  solve  this  question 
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of  divine  transcendence  versus  divine  immanence.  Rather,  I 
will  shift  the  focus  and  thereby  change  the  question  from 
whether  we  can  “know”  or  “prove”  the  transcendence  of  God 
to  whether  die  concept  of  transcendence  can  any  longer  serve 
the  community  in  its  efFort  to  deepen  and  develop  its  faith. 
My  answer  would  be  a  qualified  “Yes!”  The  qualification,  of 
course,  is  that  “divine  transcendence”  must  undergo  a  radical 
reconstruction.  While  I  suspect  that  such  reconstruction  can 
be  undertaken  from  a  number  of  perspectives,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  somediing  of  what  would  follow  from  a  reconstruction 
of  “divine  transcendence”  within  a  pragmatic,  processive  and 
relational  world  view. 

Negatively,  of  course,  any  objectified  transcendent  divinity, 
any  being  considered  as  existing  complete  in  itself  and  tran¬ 
scending  die  ever-changing  world  of  experience,  is  inadmissible. 
Absolute  and  total  transcendence  is  unacceptable  because  it 
denies  die  reality  of  a  mutual  relationship  between  man  and 
God  and  because  it  lessens  die  seriousness  of  the  human  effort 
to  transform  and  help  create  the  world.  It  is  not  accidental 
that  the  escape  mentality  which  has  so  plagued  Christianity 
in  modem  times  is  bound  up  with  the  notion  of  a  God  who 
is  not  of  diis  world  but  who  prepares  a  haven  for  us  in  his 
world  once  we  have  served  our  time  in  this  “vale  of  tears.” 

What  I  am  rejecting,  of  course,  is  a  transcendent  divinity 
which  is  “supernatural.”  In  my  opinion,  the  category  of  the 
supernatural  was  developed  over  against  a  specific  view  of 
nature— a  nature  which  was  fundamentally  closed  and  finished. 
Given  such  a  view  of  nature,  the  construction  of  die  category 
of  the  supernatural  was  a  necessary  and  liberating  moment 
in  the  development  of  human  consciousness.  If,  however,  one 
views  nature  as  open,  as  alive  with  unrealized  but  realizable 
possibilities  and  as  radically  developmental  and  relational,  then 
the  category  of  the  supernatural  would  appear  less  useful  and 
indeed  quite  misleading. 

Recall  diat  as  a  working  principle  in  die  task  of  evaluating 
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concepts  or  symbols  of  God,  I  have  suggested  that  any  con¬ 
cept  or  symbol  is  unacceptable  which  fails  to  illuminate  human 
experience  and  which  destroys  or  severely  lessens  human  crea¬ 
tivity  and  autonomy.  A  God  who  is  absolutely  transcendent 
and  thereby  complete  in  himself,  possessed  of  all  possible 
creative  power  and  knowledge,  is  quite  irrelevant  to  ongoing 
human  experience  except,  perhaps,  as  a  magical  divinity  with 
whom  we  constantly  plead  to  bail  us  out  of  our  miserable 
situation.  A  further  consequence  of  this  concept  of  God  is 
that  man's  belief  in  his  own  creativity  and  autonomy  is 
reduced  to  the  most  deceptive  of  fictions.  At  best  such  a  concept 
of  transcendent  divinity  renders  man  little  more  dian  a  servile 
imitator. 

Such  are  some  of  the  negative  aspects  belonging  to  the 
traditional  concept  of  “divine  transcendence."  This  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  entire  story,  and  I  would  now  like  to  indicate  die 
more  positive  features  of  this  concept— diose  which  I  believe 
must  somehow  be  accounted  for  in  any  reconstruction  of 
God.  I  find  great  significance  in  the  fact  that  at  a  moment  in 
mans  history  when  the  notion  of  a  transcendent  divinity  is 
severely  criticized  by  a  majority  of  the  reflective  members  of 
society— that  at  this  moment  man  is  conceived  as  an  essentially 
self-creative  and  self-transcending  being.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
position  held  in  various  forms  by  contemporary  existentialists 
and  phenomenologists— atheist,  secular  and  Christian. 

This  affirmation  of  self-transcendence  is  also  to  be  found 
in  James  and  Dewey  and  other  American  pragmatists.  A  strength 
of  the  pragmatic  recognition  of  human  self-creativity  is  that 
the  Promethean  element  receives  a  balance  and  a  corrective 
from  an  assertion  of  mans  continuity  with  and  dependence 
upon  nature.  Nature,  for  these  thinkers,  is  not  a  hostile  or 
absurd  reality  nor  is  it  only  superficially  related  to  man- 
something  to  be  neutralized  and  transcended.  Rather,  nature 
is  the  locus  of  man's  being  and  his  and  its  becoming  are 
inseparably  bound  up  one  with  the  other.  There  can  be  no 
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false  deification  of  man— no  temptation  to  think  of  man  as  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  reality.  "The  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,”  Dewey  asserts,  "is  as  religious  as  is  the  sense 
of  awe  and  reverence  when  it  rests  upon  a  sense  of  human 
nature  as  a  cooperating  part  of  a  larger  whole.”33  I  cite  Dewey 
here  radier  dian  similar  texts  from  James  because  Dewey  was 
so  explicidy  hostile  to  die  notion  of  "transcendent  divinity” 
as  he  understood  it  and  as  it  was  generally  understood  at  the 
time.  Nevertheless,  Dewey  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
tendency  of  man  to  close  in  upon  himself  or  to  conceive  him¬ 
self  as  the  apex  of  reality.  Indeed  he  accuses  both  "militant 
atheism”  and  "traditional  supematuralism”  of  being  guilty  of 
a  common  sin,  namely,  "the  exclusive  preoccupation  .  .  .  with 
man  in  isolation.”34  My  concern  here  is  not  widi  whether 
Dewey  was  just  in  his  criticism  of  either  atheism  or  super¬ 
naturalism— I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  Deweys  fervent 
affirmation  of  a  "beyond”  or,  if  you  wish,  "transcendent”  di¬ 
mension  to  human  experience. 

In  a  text  already  cited  above,  Dewey  maintained  diat  by 
means  of  the  art  experience, 

we  are,  as  it  were,  introduced  into  a  world  beyond  this 
world  which  is  nevertheless  the  deeper  reality  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  in  our  ordinary  experiences.  We  are  carried 
out  beyond  ourselves  to  find  ourselves.  .  .  .  Where  egotism 
is  not  made  the  measure  of  reality  and  value,  we  are  citizens 
of  this  vast  world  beyond  ourselves,  and  any  intense  realiza¬ 
tion  of  its  presence  with  and  in  us  brings  a  peculiarly  satis¬ 
fying  sense  of  unity  in  itself  and  with  ourselves.85 

What  is  striking  in  this  passage  is  that  Dewey  is  affirming 
something  of  what  an  older  vocabulary  called  transcendence 
and  immanence.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that 
Dewey  is  merely  saying  the  same  tiling  as  earlier  thinkers 
while  using  different  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  processive- 
relational  metaphysics  which  I  am  assuming  does  not  allow 
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for  truth  remaining  the  same  while  its  conceptualization  or 
verbalization  changes.  It  does,  however,  allow  for  and  insist 
upon  continuity  and  so  it  can  acknowledge  a  deep  similarity 
of  both  situation  and  direction  as  regards  developing  experience. 
The  assertion  of  novel  experiences  and  realities  does  not  involve 
the  obliteration  of  earlier  experiences  and  realities,  though  it 
does  imply  their  transformation. 

The  recognition  that  thinkers  of  the  stature  of  an  Aquinas 
or  a  Hegel  have  attempted  to  account  for  something  which 
they  have  called  divine  transcendence  and  divine  immanence 
should  not  wed  us  inseparably  to  their  formulations.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  they 
have  indicated  a  direction  which  must  be  received  and  continued 
however  much  it  might  be  transformed.  Whether  the  categories 
of  divine  transcendence  and  divine  immanence  carry  too  much 
historical  baggage  to  be  any  longer  useful  is  a  question  on 
which  reasonable  men  are  at  the  moment  divided.  Personally, 
I  prefer  the  categories  of  otherness  and  'presence,  for,  vague 
and  imprecise  as  both  are  and  despite  the  fact  that  in  an  age 
of  instant  communication  they  are  already  almost  hackneyed,  I 
think  that  they  have  an  experiential  dimension  that  the  more 
traditional  categories  lack. 

Another  advantage  of  substituting  otherness  for  transcend¬ 
ence  and  presence  for  immanence  is  that  this  makes  possible 
a  much  richer  dialogue  between  those  who  believe  in  God  and 
those  who  do  not.  While  avoiding  a  superficial  indifferentism, 
it  does  bring  both  groups  of  thinkers  into  contact  in  a  non- 
polemical  way.  At  the  same  time  it  imposes  on  both  the 
obligation  to  attempt  to  deepen  their  own  faith-interpretations 
of  this  experience  while  remaining  open  and  responsive  to 
the  faith-interpretation  of  the  other.  Again,  however,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  cooperative  search  is  more  important  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  to  describe  that  search.  The  following  text 
from  the  atheist  Roger  Garaudy  indicates  the  possibility  for 
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a  deep  sharing  between  Marxist  and  Christian  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  adhere  to  profoundly  different  faiths: 

As  far  as  faith  is  concerned,  whether  faith  in  God  or  faith 
in  our  task,  and  whatever  our  difference  regarding  its  source 
—for  some,  assent  to  a  call  from  God;  for  others,  purely 
human  creation—,  faith  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  seeing 
to  it  that  every  man  becomes  a  man,  a  flaming  hearth  of 
initiative,  a  poet  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word:  one  who 
has  experienced,  day  by  day,  the  creative  surpassing  of  him¬ 
self— what  Christians  call  his  transcendence  and  we  call  his 
authentic  humanity.30 

What  is  important,  then,  is  not  that  we  retain  die  phrase 
“transcendent  divinity”  but  that  we  acknowledge  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  reality  and  human  experience  some  of  which  in  the 
past  have  been  associated  with  transcendent  divinity.  A  partial 
list  of  diese  crucial  features  would  include  openness,  possibility, 
meaningfulness  beyond  what  is  now  realized  and  increased 
significance  and  seriousness  attached  to  the  human  struggle. 

The  notion  of  divine  omniscience  also  presents  great  difficulty 
within  the  world  presupposed  by  pragmatism.  Any  contention 
that  there  is  a  being  who  knows  everydiing,  past,  present  and 
future,  must  presuppose  that  there  is  no  possibility  for  any  radi¬ 
cal  novelty  emerging  in  reality.  Hence,  from  such  a  perspective, 
reality  does  not  really  change  except  in  some  surface  fashion 
of  particularizing  what  already  pre-exists  in  some  manner  in 
God.  Since  the  concept  of  divine  omniscience  would  seem  to 
reduce  man  to  a  mere  imitator,  thereby  depriving  him  of  creative 
autonomy,  I  suggest  that  it  is  no  longer  a  serviceable  symbol. 
As  an  immediate  corollary  of  this  rejection  of  the  traditional 
concept  of  “divine  omniscience,”  divine  providence  can  no 
longer  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  preconceived  plan.  What¬ 
ever  else  a  providential  God  may  be,  as  Tillich  has  said,  he 
cannot  be  a  “fore-seeing”  or  a  “fore-ordering”  God.37 
Finally,  what  about  the  doctrine  of  divine  omnipotence?  As 
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is  well  known,  there  is  nothing  new  in  affirming  the  reality 
of  God  and  denying  that  he  is  all-powerful.  It  has  always 
been  assumed,  however,  that  one  could  not  believe  as  a  Christian 
without  believing  diat  God  is  omnipotent.  If  it  is  man,  as  I 
am  suggesting,  rather  than  God,  who  has  formed  the  con¬ 
cept  of  divine  omnipotence,  then  as  a  minimum  the  matter 
is  open  for  reconsideration  even  on  the  part  of  Christian 
diinkers. 

I  will  make  no  attempt  to  present  even  in  sketchy  form 
the  arguments  for  and  against  divine  omnipotence.  It  wall  suffice 
to  recall  drat  dre  classical  objections  to  dris  attribute  have 
always  centered  around  the  reality  of  evil.  If  one  is  determined 
to  continue  believing  that  God  is  omnipotent  then  nothing 
will  really  count  against  this  and,  as  the  history  of  philosophy 
attests,  there  will  never  be  lacking  explanations  for  any  data 
which  appear  to  threaten  this  belief.  The  question  I  would 
pose  is  this:  Would  we  believe  in  divine  omnipotence  unless 
we  believed  that  it  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  other  aspects 
of  the  faith  which  we  are  unwilling  to  surrender?  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  would;  “divine  omnipotence”  has  been  an  al¬ 
batross  carried  by  the  Christian  faidr  long  enough  and  it  is 
high  time  it  was  jettisoned.  We  cannot  disprove  the  reality 
of  divine  omnipotence;  the  question  is  whether  dris  is  a  wordry 
symbol  for  man  at  his  present  level  of  consciousness.  I  submit 
that  it  is  not,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  distinctions,  qualifications 
and  rationalizations,  does  not  divine  omnipotence  ultimately 
imply  drat  God  has  the  powder  to  stop  the  misery  and  suffering 
which  pemreate  the  world  but  he  chooses  not  to  use  it?  Is  it 
any  wonder,  dren,  that  a  significant  group  of  reflective  men, 
when  forced  to  choose  between  such  a  God  or  no  God,  have 
without  hesitancy  declared  their  atheism? 

I  do  not  wish  to  sentimentalize  an  immensely  complex  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  must  insist  that  the  anguished  experience  of  con¬ 
temporary  man  cannot  be  dismissed  as  simply  the  latest  expres- 
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sion  of  the  failure  to  grasp  the  distinction  between  God's 
causing  evil  and  his  permitting  it. 

Once  again,  therefore,  I  am  bypassing  a  classical  controversy 
by  posing  a  different  question.  On  my  terms,  we  no  longer 
debate  whether  reason  forces  us  to  affirm  God  as  omnipotent 
but  whether  omnipotence  is  a  category  that  has  meaning  for 
human  life.  An  initial  response  might  suggest  that  this  category 
is  no  longer  meaningful  because  reflective  men  can  no  longer 
believe  in  a  God  who  is  omnipotent  but  for  reasons  known 
only  to  himself  picks  and  chooses  when  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  his  children.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  possible  to 
believe  in  a  God  who  created  man  autonomous,  who  is  neither 
a  divine  watchmaker  nor  a  divine  puppeteer.  The  God  of  this 
faith  is,  then,  a  God  of  human  autonomy.  The  question  of  his 
omnipotence,  on  these  conditions,  is  simply  irrelevant.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  human  life  as  it  is  daily  experienced. 
This  latter  view  can  be  as  empty  and  superficial  as  the  traditional 
one;  but  if  we  believe  that  our  religious  language  is  not  intended 
to  give  us  information  about  God  but  has  as  its  purpose  orien¬ 
tating,  illuminating  and  energizing  men,  we  can  then  argue 
for  the  release  of  possibilities  in  the  second  view  not  present 
in  the  first. 

The  God  who  would  emerge  from  pragmatism  would  prob¬ 
ably  lose  some  of  his  sovereignty  but  may  gain  as  a  God 
of  love  who  desires  to  share  his  life  with  relatively  autonomous 
beings  and  is  willing  to  risk  something  of  himself  in  order  to 
help  these  beings  come  into  existence.  By  the  same  token, 
men  may  lose  some  of  the  security  and  superficial  help  which 
they  received  or  believed  they  received  from  God;  but  diis 
may  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  with 
God  the  task  of  “building  the  earth.”  Such  a  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor  avoids  presenting  man  as  either  an  isolated  and  tragic 
demigod,  free  to  do  anything  he  desires,  or  as  a  divine  “rubber 
stamp,”  whose  freedom  is  limited  to  approving  what  God  al¬ 
ready  is  doing  or  has  done.  I  would  suggest  that  responsibility 
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before  God  is  a  richer  value  and  symbol  than  responsibility 
to  God  when  the  latter  is  understood  as  simply  carrying  out 
divine  commands.  The  first,  responsibility  before  God,  seems 
most  congenial  to  the  incarnation,  understood  as  the  “call”  of 
God  to  join  with  him  in  the  task  of  redemptive  creativity. 
The  second,  responsibility  to  God,  still  manifests  an  image 
of  God  as  an  Oriental  potentate  giving  orders  which  we  are 
to  follow  blindly  and  unquestioningly.  Hence,  both  God  and 
man,  from  the  pragmatic  perspective,  are  responsible  for  the 
world,  since  it  is  his  world— and  ours. 
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CHAPTER  V 

RELIGION:  A  PRAGMATIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Inasmuch  as  the  central  concern  of  this  entire  essay  is  to  point 
in  the  direction  of  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion,  this 
chapter  cannot  be  viewed  as  introducing  a  topic  or  reality 
which  has  been  absent  from  the  previous  chapters.  At  most,  it 
can  be  said  that  what  has  been  the  background  for  our  earlier 
concerns  now  becomes  the  focus  of  our  deliberations.  Even 
this  mode  of  expression  will  be  misleading  unless  we  keep  in 
mind  both  the  "field”  metaphor  which  has  been  frequently 
employed  and  the  functional  method  being  followed.  The  "field” 
metaphor  keeps  us  aware  of  the  overlapping  and  interpenetrat¬ 
ing  features  of  all  kinds  of  experiences  while  allowing  us  to 
differentiate  among  them.  The  functional  method  keeps  us 
from  positing  essentially  separate  orders  of  being  such  as  the 
artistic,  scientific,  moral  and  religious  while  at  the  same  time 
it  justifies  our  use  of  such  categories  or  abstractions  because 
these  distinctions  enable  us  to  deal  more  fruitfully  with  the 
complexity  of  the  concrete  situation.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  all  experiences  are  "in 
reality”  identical  but  simply  that  we  use  different  concepts  or 
words  to  express  them.  Art,  science,  morality  and  religion 
express  classes  of  experience  which  are  distinct  but  not  separate. 
In  our  activities  and  experiences,  as  well  as  in  our  deliberations, 
there  is  selectivity,  difference  of  emphasis  or  focus  and  dis- 
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tinctness  of  quality.  While  there  are  no  hard  and  hist  boundaries 
separating  the  flow  of  experiences,  we  have  learned  that  some 
experiences  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  they 
do  with  other  experiences.  Further,  we  have  discovered  that  by 
abstracting  from  the  concrete  complexity  of  experiences  and 
organizing  them  into  different  classes  we  are  able  to  heighten 
and  enrich  human  life.  Thus,  while  all  categories  such  as  art, 
science,  morality  or  religion  are  to  some  extent  abstractions  or 
human  constructs,  they  are  not  illusions  or  fantasies  manufac¬ 
tured  by  a  supposedly  isolated  mind  or  imposed  by  a  separated 
subject  on  an  unknowable  and  alien  “objective”  reality.  Indeed, 
the  formation  of  these  abstractions  or  categories  is  itself  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  it  is  a  distinct  transaction  of  the  human  organ¬ 
ism  widi  and  within  reality.  This  experience  is  itself  categorized 
as  “rational,”  “intellectual”  or  “intelligent,”  and  is  evaluated, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  stressed,  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to 
the  quality  and  development  of  human  life. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  we 
avoid  thinking  of  religion  as  having  to  do  with  some  order  of 
being  designated  “transcendent”  or  “spiritual”  or  “supernatural.” 
At  the  same  time,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction,  it 
is  permissible  as  a  working  description  to  refer  to  religion 
as  a  phenomenon  “which  involves  beliefs,  ideas,  symbols, 
practices  and  institutions  distinguishable  from  other  phenomena, 
such  as  art,  science  or  politics.”  All  of  these  phenomena  are 
manifestations  of  the  human  community,  and  their  meaning 
and  significance  cannot  be  discovered  or  created  apart  from 
this  community.  If  Christianity  or  any  other  religion  has  any 
importance,  it  can  only  be  because  it  plays  a  role  which  adds 
a  dimension  to  human  life  which  would  be  absent  without  it. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  religion  must  be  understood  in  narrow 
secularistic  or  humanistic  terms,  for  pragmatism  does  not  in¬ 
volve  some  finished  or  closed  view  of  man  and  the  world 
from  which  any  reality  other  than  man  and  the  immediately 
experienceable  world  is  excluded.  It  does  insist,  however,  that 
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the  meaning  of  human  experience  cannot  be  found  by  some 
metaphysical  or  fideistic  leap  into  another  world  or  transcendent 
realm  of  being.  But  pragmatism  does  not  assume  a  human 
experience  which  is  monolithic  and  clearly  and  exhaustively 
present  to  human  understanding.  It  is  human  experience  or 
human  life  which  must  be  explored,  discovered  and  created 
if  man  is  to  avoid  stultifying  in  some  enclosed  forms  or  modes 
of  activity,  whether  labeled  religious  or  humanistic. 

While  pragmatism  does  not  rule  out  a  role  for  religion, 
even  a  theistic  religion  such  as  Christianity,  neither  does  it 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  religion,  particularly  of  any  spe¬ 
cific  religion.  Thus  while  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  up  to 
this  point  in  history  religious  activities  have  been  a  significant 
part  of  human  life,  diere  is  still  room  for  dispute  as  to  whether 
religion  ought  to  exist  and  if  so  in  what  form.  Hence,  a  prag¬ 
matic  reconstruction  must  begin  with  the  phenomenon  or 
phenomena  of  religion  as  historically,  psychologically  and  so¬ 
ciologically  manifested,  but  it  must  do  more  than  describe  or 
analyze  what  is  or  has  been  the  structure  of  this  phenomenon. 
Such  a  reconstruction  must  be  an  effort  to  transform  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  is  the  starting  point  of  its  undertaking.  Of 
course,  this  effort  presupposes  a  prior  value-judgment,  namely, 
that  religion  is  both  needed  and  in  need  of  transformation. 
Now,  strictly  speaking,  neither  of  these  <( needs”  can  be  “ proved” 
in  the  sense  of  establishing  them  by  some  rational  deductive 
process.  Since  religion  bears  upon  life  in  its  existential  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  there  is  no  way  of  demonstrating  its  necessity 
by  means  of  some  prior  principle  or  value.  The  “need  for 
religion”  can  only  be  acknowledged  as  at  once  a  “felt  need” 
and  an  “act  of  faith”  which,  if  absent,  cannot  be  communicated 
by  abstract  argument.  Hence,  in  one  sense  it  is  foolish  to  argue 
about  it,  for  religion  will  last  as  long  as  and  no  longer  than 
men  have  need  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  go  counter 
to  a  primary  thrust  of  this  essay  to  suggest  that  because  religion 
must  be  rooted  in  an  irreducible  and  unprovable  “felt  need”  and 
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“act  of  faith,' ”  it  is  thereby  beyond  reflective  consideration  and 
evaluation.  Such  felt  needs  and  acts  of  faith  are  by  no  means 
self-evident  or  unambiguous  as  regards  their  meaning,  as  is 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  variety  of  interpretations  to  which  diey 
give  rise.  In  the  twentieth  century  one  is  confronted  with 
numerous  psychological,  anthropological  and  sociological  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  “need  for  religion.”  Only  a  believer  living 
in  intellectual  or  cultural  isolation  can  remain  unaware  and 
untouched  by  such  explanations. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  “need  for  religion” 
holds  for  the  “need  to  transform  religion.”  Again,  as  long  as  a 
particular  religion  is  fulfilling  a  need  and  is  not  in  conflict 
with  other  needs,  there  will  be  no  press  to  change  it.  No 
culture  or  period  of  history,  of  course,  is  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  equilibrium  in  the  sense  of  a  perfect  harmony  existing 
among  the  economic,  political,  intellectual,  artistic  and  religious 
features  of  its  life.  Nevertheless  the  degree  of  imbalance  or 
disharmony  is  less  in  some  periods  and  cultures  than  in  others. 
In  Western  civilization  the  fifth  century  b.c.  and  the  thirteenth 
century  are  usually  cited  as  periods  of  great  cohesiveness— 
periods  in  which  life  was  relatively  well  integrated,  in  that 
there  were  no  sharp  conflicts  or  separations  among  art,  religion, 
philosophy  and  politics.  Using  the  same  land  of  criteria,  it  is 
evident  that  the  twentieth  century  is  the  least  cohesive  and 
integrated  period  and  culture  in  the  history  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  man.  Thus,  those  who  argue 
for  and  attempt  to  transform  Christianity  are  already  cognizant 
of  a  deep  inadequacy  in  their  religion  in  relation  to  many  of 
their  experienced  needs.  Since,  increasingly,  contemporary 
Christians  are  participating  in  a  variety  of  communities,  they 
find  themselves  subject  to  a  variety  of  claims  and  counter¬ 
claims,  many  of  which  they  feel  some  need  to  honor. 

Those  who  have  no  awareness,  feeling  or  consciousness  of 
the  inadequacy  just  described  cannot  but  be  puzzled,  upset 
and  resentful  of  those  calling  for  radical  changes  in  the  Chris- 
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tian  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that  the 
Christian  religion,  or  any  other  religion  for  that  matter,  was 
necessary  in  a  more  primitive  moment  of  man  s  history  but  is 
now  an  obstacle  to  human  development  are  also  puzzled, 
upset  and  resentful  of  those  who  waste  good  human  energy 
trying  to  breathe  life  into  a  corpse.  Anyone  engaging  in  a 
pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion,  therefore,  must  confess 
the  irreducible,  unprovable  act  of  faith  which  undergirds  this 
effort  while  at  the  same  time  striving  to  indicate  what  service 
and  enrichment  religion  can  or  ought  to  bring  to  human  life. 

It  would  be  grossly  misleading  to  offer  a  pragmatic  recon¬ 
struction  of  religion  as  some  magic  solution  to  the  ills  of  religion, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  mankind.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  such  a  reconstruction  would  give  some  direction,  that  it 
suggests  an  approach  which  has  possibilities  for  breaking  beyond 
some  of  die  dead-end  situations  in  which  both  religion  and 
mankind  find  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  involve 
a  sizable  risk  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  surrender  of 
many  ideas,  institutions  and  practices  which  now  seem  in¬ 
dispensable.  None  of  these,  however,  is  excluded,  a  priori.  In 
all  likelihood  many  of  them  can  survive  and  benefit  from 
reconstruction,  and  those  that  cannot  ought  to  be  surrendered 
willingly,  if  not  happily. 

In  one  sense  it  is  rather  ridiculous  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  religion's  willingness  to  surrender  some  of  its  claims.  Such 
matters  are  not  resolved  by  abstract  debate  or  deliberate  fiat. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  claims  of  religion  in  die  realm  of 
knowledge.  For  the  past  four  hundred  years  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  one  cutback  after  another  in  the  knowledge- 
claims  of  Christianity.  The  increasing  isolation  and  irrelevance 
of  religion  as  regards  the  ongoing  problems  of  mankind  have, 
I  would  contend,  hay'penecl.  Granted  that  such  isolation  and 
irrelevance  are  not  yet  total,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  if  religion  continues  as  it  has  for  some  time,  it  cannot 
avoid  becoming  a  relic — precious  to  a  few,  but  in  no  way  at 
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the  center  of  world  and  human  formation.  My  hypothesis, 
my  belief  if  you  will,  is  that  this  is  not  good  for  man  and 
most  certainly  not  for  religion.  But  religion  as  such,  including 
the  Christian  religion,  is  not  important;  only  if  it  plays  a 
distinctive  and  indispensable  role  in  human  life  is  an  effort 
of  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion  worth-while.1  By  the 
very  criteria  which  pragmatism  accepts,  however,  one  can  have 
no  certainty  or  assurance  in  advance  that  such  an  undertaking 
can  or  ought  to  succeed.2  This  is  both  the  strength  and  limitation 
of  a  pragmatic  approach.  It  is  willing  to  entertain  any  hypothe¬ 
sis  but  it  insists  that  even  religious  hypotheses  are  not  exempt 
from  'making  their  way”— from  bearing  observable  fruit. 

The  first  moment,  then,  of  any  reconstruction  will  of 
necessity  be  theoretic,  but  if  successful  it  must  issue  in  positive 
consequences.  A  philosophical  effort  such  as  this  cannot  in 
itself  bring  forth  these  consequences— at  best,  it  can  present 
a  hypothesis  or  string  of  hypotheses  which  are  reasonable,  that 
are  congenial  to  present  and  past  experience  and  suggestive  of 
possibilities  for  future  experience.  If  these  hypotheses  are  in 
any  way  worth-while,  they  ought  to  serve  as  guidelines  for 
action.  By  its  very  nature,  however,  a  pragmatic  reconstruction 
will  not  result  in  an  eternal  blueprint  for  religious  or  any 
other  kind  of  activity.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  render  some 
service  to  die  concrete  ongoing  religious  life,  that  is,  human 
life  in  its  most  comprehensive  relations.  In  general,  then,  a 
pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion  must  enable  a  richer  reli¬ 
gious  or  human  life  to  emerge,  or  at  least  show  the  possibility 
of  such  emergence.  In  particular,  it  must  present  guidelines 
and  criteria  by  which  this  life  is  progressively  to  be  realized. 
The  key  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this  approach,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  is  that  ultimately  the  worth  of  any 
hypothesis,  guideline  or  criterion  is  determined  by  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  issue  from  it— by  the  "quality  of  life”  which 
it  helps  to  emerge. 

Pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion  is,  in  a  sense,  a  justifica- 
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tion  of  religion  but  it  is  or  at  least  is  intended  to  be  an  experi¬ 
ential  justification.  From  the  pragmatic  point  of  view,  die 
value  of  religion  can  be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  on  die  basis 
of  a  non-experiential  criterion— whether  it  be  a  metaphysical 
system,  a  psychological  theory,  an  “other  world”  derivation  or 
a  “future  world”  confirmation.  Hence,  pragmatism  avoids  both 
a  sentimental  subjectivism  and  a  closed-minded  objectivism.  Fur- 
dier,  it  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  have  an  approach 
to  life  in  general  and  problem  situations  in  particular,  which  is 
at  once  rigorous  and  sensitive,  committed  and  open. 

Pragmatic  Reconstruction  of  Christian  Faith 

A  central  concern  of  any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  re¬ 
ligion  is,  needless  to  say,  a  reconstruction  of  faith.  Indeed,  re¬ 
ligion  and  faith  are  so  intertwined  that  for  many  they  can  be 
used  interchangeably.  I  have  chosen  to  use  religion  as  the 
broader  and  more  inclusive  category  but  this  is  not  a  hard  and 
fast  distinction  since  if  one  understands  faith  in  terms  of  “lived 
faith,”  then  it  is  but  another  way  of  describing  religion.  This 
follows  since  both  religion  and  “lived  faith”  refer  to  human  life 
in  its  most  comprehensive  and  existential  dimension.  What  is 
important  for  pragmatism,  then,  is  not  whether  we  choose  to 
speak  in  terms  of  religion  or  of  faith  but  that  we  recognize  that 
both  are  in  the  service  of  human  life  and  are  to  be  judged  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Introduction  that  any  pragmatic  recon¬ 
struction  necessarily  involves  a  particular  locus  and  a  universal 
thrust.  The  same  can  be  said  of  faith  and  that  is  why  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  oscillation  between  faith  as  a  universal  feature 
of  the  human  condition  and  the  Christian  faith  which  is  a 
particular  manifestation  of  human  faith.  This  “oscillation”  will 
continue  in  what  follows— the  justification  for  it  being  the 
necessity  to  avoid  both  that  abstractionism  which  results  from 
centering  on  something  called  “faidi  in  general,”  and  that  paro- 
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chialism  which  results  from  treating  the  Christian  faith  as  if  it 
were  totally  unique  and  completely  discontinuous  with  the 
human  situation. 

Let  me  lead  into  the  reconstruction  of  Christian  faith  by 
recalling  some  of  the  points  already  made  concerning  faith. 
To  begin  with,  recall  that  a  pragmatic  view  of  man  and  the 
world  gives  a  central  role  to  belief.  The  effort  to  divide  men  up 
into  believers  and  nonbelievers  is  misleading:  all  men  are  be¬ 
lievers  when  belief  is  understood  as  “an  affair  of  leading,  as  a 
pointing  ahead,”  a  movement  beyond  that  for  which  there  is 
any  absolutely  compelling  evidence.  Hence,  rather  than  view 
belief  as  an  act  performed  by  some  men  and  not  by  others, 
pragmatism  maintains  that  belief  is  rooted  in  the  human  con¬ 
dition— to  be  a  man  is  to  believe.  But  if  it  is  evident  that  all 
men  are  believers,  it  is  just  as  evident  that  all  men  do  not  share 
the  same  beliefs.  The  human  community  embodies  a  variety  of 
beliefs  and  they  are  not  all  of  equal  importance  nor  of  equal 
worth.  Beliefs  can  and  have  energized  men  in  the  face  of  the 
tasks  which  confront  them  but  they  have  also  de-energized 
them  and  served  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  development. 
Hence,  we  are  not  excused  from  evaluating  our  beliefs— those 
of  others  as  well  as  our  own.  That  is  why  pragmatism  con¬ 
siders  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  develop  a  mediod  by 
means  of  which  we  can  determine,  to  some  extent  at  least,  those 
beliefs  which  are  worth-while  and  should  be  retained  and 
developed,  and  those  which  are  burdensome  or  destructive  and 
deserving  of  being  jettisoned.  In  the  final  analysis,  as  has  been 
frequently  noted,  die  basic  criterion  of  the  worth  of  a  belief 
is  the  quality  of  life  that  it  brings  forth. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  men  are  believers  can  be 
reassuring  to  the  reflective  Christian  inasmuch  as  he  need  not 
feel  that  his  Christian  faith  obliges  him  to  separate  himself 
from  “men  of  reason.”  This  notion  of  “men  of  reason”  is  really 
a  fiction  insofar  as  it  suggests  that  those  men  who  are  “rational” 
have  moved  beyond  belief  or  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  Christian 
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cannot  use  this  universality  of  belief  as  an  apologetic  for  his 
own  particular  faith.  Christians  often  rather  smugly  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  widespread  tendency  of  modern  men  to  reject 
Christianity  or  formal  religion  and  then  passionately  to  commit 
themselves  to  such  faiths  as  Marxism,  scientism,  Freudianism, 
humanism  and  the  like.  Some  Christian  apologists  then  argue 
that  since  the  critics  of  Christianity  are  themselves  professing,  if 
only  implicitly,  a  religious  faith  of  their  own,  their  criticisms  are 
thereby  vitiated.  Certainly  the  Christian  is  justified  in  noting  the 
faith  assumptions  which  undergird  the  life  and  activities  of  non- 
Christians,  but  this  in  no  way  proves  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
justified  or  more  suitable  for  contemporary  man  than  other 
faith  manifestations.  Further,  while  the  Christian  faith  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  hearing  from  other  men,  it  can  claim  no  privileged 
status.  From  the  pragmatic  perspective,  it  must  take  its  chances 
in  the  arena  of  life  alongside  of  a  variety  of  other  faith  claims. 

In  any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  Christian  faith,  the  non- 
cognitive  quality  of  faith  which  was  described  earlier  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Faith,  as  we  have  already  argued,  is  an  experience 
—a  particular  kind  of  transaction  of  man  with  and  within  reality 
—which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  knowledge  but  is  not 
identical  with  knowledge.  Something  of  what  the  experience  of 
faith  is  was  conveyed  when  the  distinction  was  made  between 
belief  and  faith.  While  a  belief  was  described  as  any  affair  of 
leading  or  pointing  ahead  for  which  rational  evidence  was  lack¬ 
ing,  faith  was  referred  to  as  “a  belief  or  set  of  beliefs  which 
bear  upon  human  life  in  its  comprehensive  effort.”  Thus  faith  is 
that  integrating  experience  whereby  the  various  experiences 
which  a  person  undergoes  are  held  together,  given  some  unity 
and  cohesiveness.  It  is  faith,  then,  which  gives  to  a  person  or  a 
community  its  most  fundamental  direction,  order  and  meaning. 

The  most  decisive  aspect  of  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  of 
Christian  faith  was  expressed  above  when  “faith  in  God”  was 
described  as  “a  personal-communal-existential  orientation  and 
relationship.”  This  description  itself  is  an  expression  of  faith 
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but  it  is  a  pointer  expression  rather  than  a  conceptual  expression. 
By  that  is  meant:  it  gives  a  direction  which  hopefully  will 
heighten  the  awareness  of  the  Christian  believer  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  live  this  relationship  more  intensely.  While  this 
description  obviously  involves  concepts,  there  is  no  pretense  of 
presenting  an  abstract  definition  of  faidi  or  of  giving  the  essen¬ 
tial  content  of  faith.  This,  of  course,  precludes  evaluating  this 
description  of  faith  in  terms  of  its  inner  or  conceptual  coherence 
or  on  the  basis  of  its  correspondence  with  some  allegedly  “ob¬ 
jective”  reality.  In  keeping  with  our  pragmatic  criterion,  the 
worth  of  describing  “faith  in  God”  as  an  ongoing  existential 
relationship  must  itself  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  service  to 
the  life  of  faith.  The  Christian  must  ask  himself  whether 
viewing  his  faith  in  this  manner  enables  him  to  deal  better 
with  certain  difficulties  and  thereby  achieve  an  enrichment  of 
his  faith  and  life.  The  most  that  a  theoretical  effort  such  as 
this  can  do  is  to  suggest  what  are  die  advantages  which  may 
follow  from  this  approach.  I  will  attempt  to  indicate  some  of 
these  advantages;  but  since  in  the  reconstruction  of  faith  as  in 
the  reconstruction  of  life  there  are  seldom  gains  without  losses, 
it  will  also  be  necessary  to  indicate  what  must  be  surrendered 
in  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  Christian  faith. 

When  the  Christian  faith  in  God  is  viewed  as  a  processive 
existential  relationship  it  allows  us  to  acknowledge  the  cultural 
and  historical  dimensions  of  this  faith  while  not  falling  prey  to 
a  superficial  historicism  or  destructive  cultural  relativism.  This 
faith  can  be  influenced  and  even  constituted  by  the  culture  in 
which  it  exists  but  never  reduced  to  or  identified  with  this 
culture.  Further,  it  can  and  must  be  open  to  and  in  relation 
with  the  science,  art,  technology,  economics,  politics  and  com¬ 
munications  media  which  compose  a  particular  culture  but  it 
cannot  be  bound  by  any  or  all  of  these.  Thus,  while  every 
generation  of  Christian  believers  must  endeavor  to  articulate 
its  faith  in  terms  of  the  experience  and  thought  of  the  age, 
this  is  not  or  at  least  should  not  be  an  effort  to  be  fashionable 
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or  to  satisfy  the  criticism  of  non-Christians.  On  the  contrary, 
the  only  compelling  reason  for  transforming  the  Christian  faith 
is  that  it  does  not  satisfy  the  Christian  believer.  If  all  Christians 
were  fully  satisfied  with  the  concepts,  symbols,  practices  and 
institutions  involved  in  their  faith,  the  question  of  change  would 
never  even  arise.  In  such  a  situation,  any  changes  or  contem¬ 
porary  adaptations  could  stem  only  from  the  crudest  form  of 
apologetics  or  proselytization.  Hence,  the  primary  condition  for 
any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  Christian  faith  is  that  one  really 
does  believe,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  mode  of  ones  faith 
or  religious  life  is  not  completely  satisfactory.  This  dual  condi¬ 
tion  of  faith  and  inadequacy  presents  both  the  possibility  for 
and  the  problem  of  reconstruction.  One  cannot  be  concerned 
with  the  reconstruction  of  faith  unless  one  really  believes;  one 
u mild  not  be  concerned  with  it  unless  one  also  experienced  a 
profound  inadequacy  attached  to  this  faith. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  this  dialectic  of  affirmation  and 
transformation  has  been  present  in  the  Christian  community 
from  its  earliest  moments.  It  is  manifest  in  the  traditional  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  “mystery  of  faith.”  By  recognizing  diat 
Christian  faith  is  not  an  intellectual  act  but  the  full  living 
relationship  between  die  person-community  and  God,  we  are 
able  to  maintain  the  mystery  dimension  of  Christianity  without 
transforming  it  into  mystification.  In  acknowledging  the  radical 
nature  of  mystery  which  characterizes  the  Christian  faith,  the 
Christian  never  completely  excluded  efforts  of  understanding  or 
articulation.  The  contemporary  Christian,  however,  much  more 
than  earlier  Christians,  recognizes  that  these  are  our  efforts, 
expressed  in  our  language  and  continually  subject  to  re-expres¬ 
sion  and  re-articulation.  On  the  pragmatic  hypothesis  here  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  contemporary  Christian  should  be  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to  the  faith  expressions  of  earlier  moments  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  but  he  should  not  restrict  his  own  faidi  ex¬ 
pression  to  earlier  ones  nor  should  he  seek  his  continuity  of  faith 
in  these  articulations.  The  continuity  of  faith  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  continuing  existential  relationship  between  the  community 
and  God.  This  relationship  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  a 
living  faith  hut  the  perennial  temptation  is  to  equate  this  rela¬ 
tionship  with  specific  expressions  whether  they  are  symbols, 
concepts,  creeds  or  institutions.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  rather  delicate  and  subtle  because  I  do  not  wish  to  fall  into  a 
dualism  which  makes  the  relationship  a  reality  apart  from  its 
faith  manifestations.  Instead,  the  very  actuality  and  quality  of 
this  human-divine  relationship  is  dependent  upon  and  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  symbols,  concepts,  language,  creeds,  rites  and 
institutions  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  Church.  That  is  why 
one  cannot  be  indifferent  to  these  as  if  they  were  only  on  the 
surface  of  religious  or  human  life.  As  they  change  so  the  re¬ 
lationship  changes  and  as  the  relationship  changes  so  does  its 
faith  expressions.  There  is  a  dialectic  at  work  here  which  is 
most  complex  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  precise  conceptual 
analysis.  It  is  a  multirelational  dialectic  which  includes  in  some 
way  the  totality  of  mans  relations.  This  description  is  itself  a 
belief  which  is  at  once  a  working  hypodiesis— a  construct  in¬ 
tended  to  aid  the  reflective  or  speculative  dimension  of  faith; 
and  an  existential  guideline— an  articulation  which  will  hope¬ 
fully  orient  and  give  direction  to  the  life  of  the  believer.  This 
belief  sensitizes  us  to  the  importance  and  relevance  of  every 
aspect  of  reality  while  enabling  us  to  avoid  a  rationalistic  sys¬ 
tematizing  whereby  we  attempt  to  show  exactly  where  every¬ 
thing  fits  into  the  “eternal  scheme”  and  'precisely  what  role 
everyone  and  everything  is  to  play  in  some  “divine  plan.” 

A  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  Christian  faith  will  inevitably 
involve  the  loss  of  some  features  that  seemed  most  distinctive 
of  this  faith.  To  begin  with,  Christian  faith  cannot  he  a  refuge, 
a  secure  haven  that  protects  believers  from  the  anguish  and 
terrors  of  the  world.  The  Christian  has  been  accused  of  a  “failure 
of  nerve”  and  too  often  the  charge  has  been  true.  It  has  been 
true,  however,  not  because  he  believed  but  because  he  did  not 
really  believe.  When  faith  is  used  to  avoid  responsibility,  when 
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it  is  employed  as  an  excuse  for  not  joining  in  the  common 
human  struggle,  then  it  is  being  misused  and  deserves  con¬ 
demnation. 

Another  misconception  about  Christian  faith  is  that  it  answers 
the  basic  questions  confronting  mankind.  It  is  now  evident,  I 
believe,  that  a  God  who  fills  in  the  blank  spaces— the  so-called 
“God  of  gaps”— is  dead.  It  is  no  longer  permissible  to  believe  in 
God  in  order  to  buttress  our  scientific  or  philosophical  or  even 
theological  systems.  The  effort  of  religion  to  use  God  in  this 
way  has  brought  both  religion  and  God  into  disrepute  among 
most  reflective  men.  One  simple  example  will  suffice:  if  you 
maintain  that  we  must  believe  in  God  in  order  to  explain  mo¬ 
tion  in  die  world  and  a  Newton  comes  along  and  explains 
motion  without  God,  what  happens  to  God?  The  history  of 
science  and  philosophy  in  die  modem  era  is  the  record  of  the 
collapse  of  one  argument  after  anodier  as  sufficient  reason  for 
affirming  God.  For  many  this  has  meant  die  end  of  Christianity, 
the  undermining  of  its  very  reason  for  being.  For  others,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  purify  the  Christian  faith — 
as  the  possible  pathway  to  a  rich  renewal  and  development  of 
this  faith.8  If  we  are  to  continue  to  believe  in  God,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  because  he  solves  our  problems  or  gets  us  out  of 
difficult  situations— it  can  only  be  because  he  has  called  us  as 
free  men  to  be  responsible  before  him. 

The  Christian  faith  has  attracted  some  and  repelled  others 
because  it  has  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  insurance  policy— a  no- 
risk  guarantee  concerning  the  meaning  of  human  existence. 
Such  a  faith  supposedly  gives  us  certitude  and  frees  us  from  all 
doubts— at  least  all  doubts  concerning  important  matters.  It  can 
be  argued,  however,  that  faith  so  understood— a  faith  of  easy 
security,  of  superficial  consolation  which  pretends  to  involve  no 
risk  and  no  doubt— is  destructive  of  authentic  faith.  Such  a  view 
leads  many  men  to  surrender  their  Christian  faith  because  they 
cannot  honestly  deny  their  doubts,  their  insecurities  and  their 
anguish.  Nothing  is  more  necessary,  therefore,  than  to  under- 
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stand  that  while  faith  enables  us  to  live  with  risk,  doubt, 
anguish  and  uncertainty,  it  does  not  remove  them.  It  is  perhaps 
this  very  lack  of  certitude  which  characterizes  faith,  for  in  the 
final  analysis  the  believer  must  be  willing  to  live  his  faith  with 
no  external  assurances  of  its  truth  and  authenticity.4  If  he  had 
such  assurances  he  would  have  no  need  of  faith. 

Does  all  of  this  mean  that  the  Christian  is  totally  without 
evidence?  Not  necessarily,  for  the  Christian  has  the  lived  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  personal  life  and  that  of  the  life  of  the  community 
within  which  he  believes.  Further,  there  must  be  some  fruits, 
some  relative  fulfillments  accruing  to  the  human  community  if 
any  reflective  believer  is  to  maintain  his  faith.  Such  evidence, 
however,  is  never  absolutely  compelling,  it  can  never  be  such 
that  every  ‘right  thinking”  person  will  be  forced  to  believe  in 
this  way.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  freedom  and  no  faith. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  that  faith  is  no  refuge,  no  risk-free, 
doubt-free  answer  to  our  problems.  Let  me  now  suggest  some¬ 
thing  of  what  faith  is  or  ought  to  be  in  more  positive  terms. 
Many  contemporary  philosophers  and  psychologists  maintain 
that  man  is  distinguished  from  other  beings  because  of  the  role 
of  the  “future”  in  his  life.  Because  man  is  not  a  completed 
or  finished  being,  what  he  will  become  cannot  be  separated 
from  how  he  conceives  and  relates  to  the  future.  Inasmuch  as 
man  has  a  future  he  is  not  chained  to  what  he  now  knows  or 
is  or  to  the  kind  of  society  or  world  in  which  he  now  finds 
himself.  Man  is  the  being  who  can  play  a  decisive  role  in  the 
transformation  of  himself  and  his  world,  but  to  do  so  he  must 
believe  that  he  can.  Were  man  to  stop  believing— fully  and 
completely  to  stop  believing,  whether  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  explicitly  or  implicitly— human  development  and  hence 
human  life  would  come  to  a  halt  and  man  would  be  dead. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  energy  or  at  least  supplies  the  energy  which 
spurs  man  to  transcend  himself,  to  move  beyond  the  inade¬ 
quacies  of  the  present,  or  as  a  minimum,  to  affirm  a  relationship 
which  turns  him  outward  and  is  non-isolating.  Such  faith,  of 
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course,  cannot  be  the  exclusive  preserve  of  Christians— it  is 
manifested  in  every  man  who  attempts  to  direct  his  own  life 
and  the  life  of  others  away  from  a  narrow,  selfish  and  destructive 
isolationism  and  toward  a  fuller  and  richer  relationship  with 
others. 

A  faith,  Christian  or  other,  which  keeps  man  turned  to  the 
future  must  never  become  closed,  it  must  be  ever  open  and 
responsive  to  new  insights,  new  discoveries,  new  creations  and, 
most  of  all,  to  new  possibilities.  Such  a  faith  will  welcome  the 
fullest  reflective  criticism  even  of  itself.  A  faith  which  asks  for 
a  privileged  sanctuary  protected  from  the  cumulative  insights  of 
human  experience  is  a  faith  which  is  weak  at  the  core.  We 
might  even  suggest  that  it  is  deficient  as  faith  since  it  can 
continue  to  exist  only  by  closing  itself  off  from  the  creations 
progressively  achieved  by  man.  — 

In  stressing  the  openness  and  future-oriented  aspect  of  man 
it  is  crucial  to  avoid  any  interpretation  which  sees  human  ful¬ 
fillment  or  the  fruits  of  faith  as  located  only  in  the  future.  The 
“future”  is  a  denigration  of  lives  lived  and  lives  being  lived 
unless  it  is  at  once  a  reconstruction  of  past  experience  and  an 
enhancement  of  the  present.  There  can  be  no  worth-while  fu¬ 
ture  or  faith  in  the  future,  therefore,  which  denies  the  past  or 
can  be  affirmed  only  at  the  expense  of  the  present.5 

Faith  as  “Useful”  and  “Hypothetical” 

Pragmatism  insists  that  faith— like  all  other  activities,  whether 
intellectual,  artistic  or  religious— is  ultimately  justified  in  terms 
of  its  usefulness  to  the  human  community.  Now,  the  term 
“useful”  is  ambiguous  at  best  and  grossly  misleading  at  worst. 
Those  who  have  been  and  are  critical  of  the  pragmatic  tradition 
accuse  it  of  being  a  crass  utilitarianism  which  denies  any  value 
that  goes  beyond  the  practical.  This  criticism  persists  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  forty  years  ago  Dewey  lamented  “the 
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depreciated  meaning  that  has  come  to  be  attached  to  the  very 
meaning  of  the  'practical’  and  the  useful”: 

Instead  of  being  extended  to  cover  all  forms  of  action  by 
means  of  which  all  die  values  of  life  are  extended  and 
rendered  more  secure,  including  the  diffusion  of  the  fine 
arts  and  cultivation  of  taste,  the  processes  of  education  and 
all  activities  which  are  concerned  with  rendering  human  re¬ 
lationships  more  significant  and  worthy,  the  meaning  of  "prac¬ 
tical”  is  limited  to  matters  of  ease,  comfort,  riches,  bodily 
security  and  police  order,  possibly  health,  etc.,  things  which 
in  their  isolation  from  other  goods  can  only  lay  claim  to 
restricted  and  narrow  value.0 

There  is  no  pretense  here  of  handling  all  die  subtleties  and 
complexities  of  a  long-standing  philosophical  controversy  by  the 
citation  of  one  text.  I  would  insist,  however,  that  the  pragmatic 
criterion  of  ""useful”  is  more  complex  than  it  has  usually  been 
portrayed.  If  one  understands  ""useful”  at  its  deepest  level  to 
mean  whatever  contributes  to  the  enrichment  and  development 
of  the  quality  of  life,  one  avoids  the  more  restricted  meaning 
of  individual  or  short-range  satisfaction.  Paradoxically,  even  the 
value  of  an  approach  which  claims  to  seek  knowledge  or  art 
""for  their  own  sakes”  is  due  to  the  fruitful  consequences  which 
result  from  such  an  approach.  By  not  seeking  the  immediate 
practical  results  or  the  use  for  a  limited  and  restricted  context, 
great  scientists  and  artists  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  human  community. 

The  ambiguity  attached  to  the  terms  ""use”  or  ""useful”  is  no¬ 
where  more  in  evidence  than  when  they  are  employed  in  the 
religious  sphere.  The  religious  self-criticism  of  recent  years 
would  seem  to  be  an  explicit  repudiation  of  any  pragmatic  de¬ 
fense  of  religion  or  faith  in  God.  In  recent  years  an  increasing 
number  of  Christian  thinkers  have  rejected  any  notion  of  God 
as  the  one  who  answers  our  questions  or  serves  as  an  ex¬ 
planatory  principle  of  man  and  the  world.  Similarly,  we  have 
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become  acutely  aware  of  how  religion  can  be  used  to  fulfill 
neurotic  needs,  to  pacify  men  and  protect  them  from  the  an¬ 
guish  and  terrors  of  the  human  situation.  These  and  other  such 
“uses”  of  God  or  religion  are,  I  am  sure,  repugnant  to  most 
reflective  men.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  from  many  of  diose  ad¬ 
vancing  such  criticisms,  there  is  the  demand  that  God  or  re¬ 
ligion  be  relevant  to  the  ongoing  questions  of  man— there  is 
the  insistence  that  the  Church  is  justified  only  in  terms  of  its 
service  to  the  human  community.  What  is  happening  here  is 
not  that  we  are  discarding  a  God  and  a  religion  which  were 
“useful”  in  favor  of  a  God  and  religion  which  transcends  use. 
Rather  we  are  attempting  to  transform  our  faith  in  God  so  as 
to  render  it  more  useful,  diat  is,  useful  in  a  fuller,  richer  and 
wider  context. 

An  allied  objection  to  pragmatism’s  emphasis  upon  the  “use¬ 
fulness”  of  faith  is  the  objection  to  its  description  of  faith  in 
terms  of  hypothesis.  It  was  James  who  was  most  explicit  in 
asserting  that  faidi  was  a  working  hypothesis.  The  citation  of 
two  texts  will  quickly  indicate  why  James  compared  faith  to  a 
scientific  hypothesis  but  why  he  did  not  thereby  identify  these 
two  distinct  kinds  of  experience.  First  the  text  which  expresses 
the  similarity: 

If  religious  hypotheses  about  the  universe  be  in  order  at 
all,  then  the  active  faiths  of  individuals  in  them,  freely  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  in  life,  are  the  experimental  tests  by 
which  they  are  verified,  and  the  only  means  by  which  their 
truth  or  falsehood  can  be  wrought  out.  The  truest  scientific 
hypothesis  is  that  which,  as  we  say,  “works”  best;  and  it 
can  be  no  otherwise  widi  religious  hypotheses.7 

In  another  text,  however,  James  acknowledges  a  profound 
difference  among  those  hypotheses  by  which  men  order  their 
lives— the  difference  being  “that  while  some  hypotheses  can  be 
refuted  in  five  minutes,  others  may  defy  ages.”  Further,  for  such 
specifically  religious  hypotheses  as  God  or  immortality,  their 
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“corroboration  or  repudiation  by  the  nature  of  tilings  may  be 
deferred  until  the  day  of  judgment.”8 

It  can  be  argued  that  James  terminology  is  more  misleading 
than  helpful,  but  I  contend  that  the  basic  thrust  of  his  argument 
is  eminently  sound.  Faith  is  that  by  which  men  live  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  may  be  willing  to  die.  Those  who  object  to 
describing  faith  as  a  “lived  hypothesis”  insist  that  to  do  so  is  to 
render  it  “provisional”  and  deprive  it  of  that  aspect  of  total 
commitment  by  which  religious  faith  is  distinguished  from  sci¬ 
ence.  Surely,  religious  faith  involves  and  indeed  demands  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  commitment  a  person  can  make.  The 
question,  however,  is  whether  such  a  commitment  is  possible 
only  if  one  is  absolutely  certain  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  that 
in  which  he  believes.  A  continuing  theme  of  this  essay  has 
been  that  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion  would  enable 
men  to  make  fervent  faith  commitments  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  certitude  concerning  the  eventual  outcome  of  such  a  com¬ 
mitment. 

There  is,  then,  no  escaping  a  continual  risk,  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty  for  the  man  of  faith.  Me  must  decide  whether  he 
wishes  “to  risk”  by  placing  his  faith,  and  thereby  his  life,  in  the 
service  of  the  positive  possibilities  of  the  universe,  or  whether 
he  wishes  to  stand  pat  and  await  more  conclusive  evidence.  It 
would  seem  that  pragmatism  allows  the  man  of  faith  to  escape 
the  pitfalls  of  both  absolutism  and  skepticism  while  retaining 
the  strengths  and  insights  of  both.  Negatively,  absolutism  is 
characterized  by  a  closed,  a  priori,  “once  and  for  all,”  absolutely 
certain  affirmation  of  specific  values  and  truths.  Positively,  ab¬ 
solutism  is  characterized  by  a  fervent  and  full  commitment  to 
what  it  claims  to  be  of  value  or  true.  Skepticism,  negatively 
considered,  is  a  courageless  and  cynical  refusal  to  commit  one¬ 
self  to  anything;  but  positively  it  keeps  man  aware  of  the  in¬ 
completeness,  inadequacy  and  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  all 
human  endeavors.  The  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  Christian 
faith  may  well  revive  it  and  enable  it  to  intensify  its  creative 
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potential,  since  pragmatism  does  not  demand  absolute  certainty 
or  complete  assurance  before  acting.9  Hence,  the  Christian  can 
say  with  James,  “I  find  myself  willing  to  take  the  universe  to 
be  really  dangerous  and  adventurous  without  therefore  backing 
out  and  crying  ho  play/  ”10 

Pragmatic  Reconstruction  of  Institutional  Religion 

Since  the  eighteenth  century,  increasing  numbers  of  reflec¬ 
tive  men  have  been  highly  critical  of  institutional  Christianity 
even  when,  though  ceasing  to  be  Christians,  they  retained  a 
sympathy  or  nostalgia  for  many  features  of  the  Christian  tra¬ 
dition.  In  recent  years  this  kind  of  criticism  has  been  taken  over 
and  heightened  by  many  who  insist  that  they  are  believing 
Christians  and  by  some  who  are  considered  Christian  theolo¬ 
gians.  The  positive  suggestion  contained  at  least  implicitly  in 
these  critiques  is  that  Christianity  has  completed  its  institu¬ 
tional  phase  and  must  now  continue  in  a  non-institutional 
form.  Though  sympathetic  to  much  of  what  is  involved  in  such 
efforts  to  transform  Christianity,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  anti- 
institutional  mentality  and  phraseology  which  often  accompanies 
some  of  the  more  imaginative  contemporary  critiques  of  religion 
is  misleading  at  best  and  at  worst  is  an  obstacle  to  the  very 
transformation  at  which  these  efforts  are  aimed. 

In  order  to  indicate  something  of  what  I  believe  a  pragmatic 
reconstruction  of  institutional  Christianity  should  involve,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  begin  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  role  of  institutions  in  human  life.  Implicit  in  the  various 
manifestations  of  an  anti-institutional  mentality  is  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  radical  dichotomy  between  man  and  his  institutions. 
Even  when  it  is  conceded  that  institutions  are  necessary,  it  is  a 
grudging  concession  which  views  them  as  necessary  evils  hope¬ 
fully  in  the  process  of  being  overcome  as  man  develops  to  a 
higher  form  of  life.  Thus  it  is  that  human  liberation  and  ful¬ 
fillment  are  thought  to  be  achievable  only  over  against  institu- 
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tions  or  through  the  transcending  of  them.  The  position  which 
I  would  support  and  the  one  rooted  in  pragmatism,  at  least  in 
the  pragmatism  of  George  Herbert  Mead  and  John  Dewey,  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  anti-institutionalism.  From  the  prag¬ 
matic  perspective,  institutions  are  not  external  to,  merely  ac¬ 
cidentally  related  to,  or  superficially  attached  to  human  life. 
Rather  they  enter  into  the  fabric  and  being  of  that  life  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  say  diat  man  cannot  be  man 
apart  from  his  institutions.  Institutions,  then,  are  not  only 
instruments  which  are  used  by  man— though  in  a  sense  they 
are  just  diat— they  are  the  ways  in  which  man  lives  and  hence 
has  life. 

In  spite  of  this  intimate  involvement  of  institutions  in  the 
life  of  man,  it  is  appropriate  to  distinguish  diese  institutions 
from  the  ideals  or  values  or  vision  which  play  such  important 
roles  in  the  development  of  human  life.  When  ideals,  values  or 
vision  are  viewed  as  human  creations  which  give  direction  to 
human  life  and  keep  it  from  stagnating,  institutions  can  be 
viewed  as  the  means  by  which  ideas,  values  and  vision  are 
realized,  lived  or  incarnated.  In  order  to  avoid  a  destructive 
means-ends  dualism  here,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  organic 
relationship  which  characterizes  means  and  ends  within  the 
world  of  pragmatism.  Thus  institutions  as  means  have  no  reality 
apart  from  the  values  or  vision  which  are  the  ends  and  by  the 
same  token  these  values  or  visions  arise  and  function  only  in 
relation  to  institutions.  It  is  this  paradoxical  dialectic  which  is 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  bent  upon  changing  particular 
institutions.  They  fail  to  see  that  the  very  desire  to  change 
them,  even  destroy  them,  has  emerged  organically— was  made 
possible— by  these  institutions.  Thus,  as  Dewey  pointed  out, 
"the  new  ideal  proposed  by  the  individual  (the  moral  reformer) 
is  not  a  product  of  his  private  opinions,  but  is  the  outcome  of 
die  ideal  embodied  in  existing  customs,  ideas  and  institutions.”11 

The  processive-relational  metaphysics  which  pragmatism  pro¬ 
poses  is  most  helpful  in  the  attempt  to  understand  the  nature 
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and  role  of  institutions.  From  this  perspective,  an  institution  is 
a  relationship  or  mode  of  association  brought  about  in  order  to 
realize  an  ideal,  a  value  or  a  vision.  The  dialectic  by  means  of 
which  man  is  forming  and  being  formed  by  his  institutions  is 
illuminated  and  more  fruitfully  participated  in  if  we  reflect 
upon  it  in  terms  of  the  “field”  metaphor  earlier  described.  We 
can  thereby  recognize  that  human  life  is  composed  of  a  variety 
of  institutions,  more  or  less  inclusive— “fields”  within  “fields”— 
which  are  constandy  shifting,  overlapping,  interpenetrating,  dis¬ 
appearing  and  coming  into  existence.  While  acknowledging  the 
reality  and  pervasiveness  of  institutions,  the  “field”  metaphor 
also  obliges  us  to  take  into  account  those  centers  or  foci  of 
“fields”  or  relational-complexes  which  we  call  individuals.  These 
individuals  are  at  once  the  products  of  institutions  and  the 
initiators  of  institutional  change  as  well  as  the  creators  of  new 
institutions.  Thus  while  there  is  no  moment  at  which  individual 
men  exist  totally  independent  of  institutions,  the  processive 
nature  or  fluidity  of  the  human  situation  enables  men  to  avoid 
institutional  solidification.  Hence,  the  possibility  of  creating  new 
institutions  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  processive  world  or 
reality  which,  as  we  saw,  is  characterized  by  the  possibility  and 
emergence  of  “the  new.” 

Pragmatism  affirms  the  necessity  of  institutions  but  it  does 
not  affirm  the  absolute  necessity  of  any  particular  institutions. 
Thus  pragmatism  separates  itself  from  any  conservatism  which 
places  some  institutions  beyond  change  except  in  a  superficial  or 
accidental  sense,  but  pragmatism  also  rejects  any  revolutionism 
or  romantic  utopianism  which  believes  in  the  possibility  of  man 
living  without  institutions. 

The  awareness  of  man  as  the  maker  or  creator  of  his  institu¬ 
tions  is  of  relatively  recent  origin  in  terms  of  human  history 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  awareness  has  resulted  in  a 
kind  of  cultural  trauma.  One  of  the  strengths  of  institutions  in 
die  past  was  man’s  belief  that  they  had  an  origin  independent 
of  himself.  Whether  the  ultimate  source  of  institutions  was 
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located  in  Nature  or  God  was  relatively  unimportant  in  terms 
of  die  way  in  which  man  related  to  his  institutions.  In  both 
situations,  the  responsibility  of  men  was  to  discover  those  in¬ 
stitutions  which  were  given— hence  necessary  and  immutable— 
and  then  to  govern  their  lives  in  accordance  with  these  “natural” 
or  “divine”  institutions.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  efficacy, 
pragmatically  speaking,  of  the  beliefs  that  institutions  origi¬ 
nated  in  a  source  “higher”  than  man.  The  realization  that  such 
nonhuman  origins  can  no  longer  be  believed  has  led  many  to 
devalue  radically  the  importance  of  institutions  and  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  a  destructive  relativism.  In  reaction  to  this 
movement  other  men  have  become  even  more  confirmed  in 
their  belief  that  institutions  ultimately  come  from  Nature  or 
God  and  they  have  thereby  been  led  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  shrill  and  closed-minded  defense  of  the  status  quo,  whether 
in  economics,  politics,  die  family  or  the  Church.  Pragmatism 
offers  us  a  third  alternative— responsibility  for  our  institutions 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  acknowledge  their  indispensability 
without  becoming  wedded  to  any  of  them.  Further,  it  maintains 
that  the  energy  which  in  the  past  was  derived  by  man  from  die 
belief  and  certitude  of  the  transhuman  origin  of  institutions, 
must  now  be  supplied  by  participating  in  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  institutions.  Pragmatism  insists  that  man  must 
now  understand  his  responsibility  first  in  terms  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  create  those  institutions  which  are  needed  in  order  to 
continue  the  enrichment  and  development  of  human  life; 
secondly,  by  accepting  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
these  institutions;  and  finally,  as  the  willingness  to  modify  or 
discard  them  when  they  no  longer  contribute  to  the  furtherance 
of  human  life. 

Man  can  fulfill  his  responsibility  in  reference  to  institutions 
only  by  recognizing  the  constant  need  for  experimentation  and 
self-correction.  This  activity  has  already  been  cited  as  central  to 
the  development  of  man,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  the  matter  of  his  institutions.  Men  must  come  to  ac- 
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knowledge  that  their  institutions  are  themselves  experiments— 
experiments  in  human  living.  Of  course,  the  experimentation 
which  takes  place  in  the  political,  educational,  economic  or 
religious  regions  of  our  life  can  never  have  the  kind  of  exactness 
and  precision  which  is  characteristic  of  the  specialized  sciences. 
Nevertheless  the  continual  review  and  evaluation  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  human  life  can  properly 
be  called  experimental  or  self-correcting.  It  is  this  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach  and  attitude  which  is  man's  best  protection  against  the 
strong  temptation  to  freeze  or  stagnate  his  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  pragmatism  gives  no  encouragement  to  those  who 
would  frivolously  disregard  or  destroy  those  institutions  which 
are  now  in  existence.  Pragmatism,  or  any  other  philosophy, 
would  render  man  an  inestimable  service  if  it  helped  him  to 
break  the  increasingly  destructive  revolution-reaction  dialectic. 
It  would  seem  that  men  cannot  indefinitely  tolerate  being  whip- 
sawed  between  mindless  apostles  of  change  and  mindless  de¬ 
fenders  of  order.  That  there  must  be  change  is  no  longer  in 
dispute— the  choice  which  must  be  made  is  between  change 
which  is  directed,  ordered  and  basically  fruitful  and  change 
which  is  whimsical,  chaotic  and  basically  destructive.  What  is 
not  needed  at  the  moment  is  either  emotional  denunciations  of 
institutions  or  rhetorical  rhapsodizing  about  the  institutions 
which  we  have.  The  great  need  is  not  for  a  revolutionary 
spirit— though  to  some  extent  this  must  always  be  present— 
but  rather  for  creative  imagination.  It  is  only  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  creative  and  imaginative  ideas,  actions  and  institutions 
that  we  will  bring  about  a  continuing  radical  transformation 
of  the  human  situation  and  the  emergence  of  an  increasingly 
richer  quality  of  life.12 

What  now  of  die  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  institutional 
religion  or  institutional  Christianity?  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  preceding  analysis  and  description  of  institutions  is  sound 
it  must  extend  to  religious  institutions.  In  order  to  indicate 
more  specifically  and  concretely  just  what  this  means,  let  me 
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consider  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  light  of  the  above 
remarks  on  institutions.  At  first  glance  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  possibility  for  reconciling  Roman  Catholicism  and  pragma¬ 
tism,  since  the  former  appears  inseparably  bound  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  itself  as  a  “divine  institution”  and  the  latter  ex¬ 
plicitly  denies  die  legitimacy  of  any  such  notion.  If  membership 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  based  upon  a  belief  that, 
literally,  God  instituted  the  Church,  the  papacy,  the  episcopacy 
and  the  sacraments,  then  the  matter  is  setded  and  we  need 
proceed  no  further.  A  strength  of  the  Roman  Cadiolic  tradition, 
however,  is  that  it  has  always  had  a  deep  suspicion  of  literalism 
or  fundamentalism  and  hence  has  been  able  to  hold  in  a  some¬ 
times  uneasy  relationship  a  variety  of  sub-traditions,  styles, 
temperaments  and  interpretations.  In  great  part  this  has  been 
done  by  insisting  upon  unity  in  the  “essentials”  of  faith  while 
permitting  die  widest  range  in  “accidentals.”  Inasmuch  as  the 
“essentials”  were  always  steeped  in  mystery  a  further  variation 
was  permitted  by  conceding  that  any  understanding  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  these  essential  truths  will  always  be  inadequate  and  in 
need  of  further  development.  Still,  until  quite  recendy,  the 
unquestioned  assumption  of  practically  all  Roman  Catholics 
was  that  there  were  some  doctrines  that  were  beyond  question 
and  subject  only  to  a  change  in  expression  but  not  in  content. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  why  I  find  such  a  view  of  doctrinal 
development  unacceptable,  and  this  suggestion  for  pragmatically 
reconstructing  Roman  Catholicism  is  but  a  concretization  of  the 
earlier  stated  position. 

The  basic  difference  between  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  and 
other  approaches  to  change  in  die  Church  is  found  most  signif- 
icandy  in  the  different  assumptions  which  undergird  these 
efforts.  Most  Roman  Cadiolics  assume  diat  since  the  Church  in 
its  essential  structures,  institutions  and  doctrines  is  given  by 
God,  the  most  that  reform  or  renewal  can  do  is  to  accidentally 
modify  them,  make  them  more  efficient,  deepen  the  individual's 
understanding  of  them  and  diereby  aid  die  members  of  the 
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Church  to  relate  better  to  these  “essentials.”  An  effort  at  re¬ 
construction,  however,  assumes  that  all  church  structures,  in¬ 
stitutions  and  doctrines  are  historically  and  culturally  condi¬ 
tioned— that  they  are  creations  of  the  believing  community. 
Thus,  from  a  pragmatic  perspective,  it  becomes  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether,  for  example,  the  notion  of  the  Church  as 
a  “divine  institution”  is  any  longer  serviceable.  A  hypothetical 
reconstruction  of  this  doctrine  might  suggest  that  it  symbolically 
expresses  die  Christian's  belief  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Church  were  and  are  created  by  the  community  in  an  effort  to 
develop  and  bring  to  fuller  realization  that  existential  relation¬ 
ship  which  is  the  continuing  reality  in  which  and  within  which 
the  Christian  believes.  The  Christian  can  believe  that  he  is 
making  this  effort  in  response  to  a  “divine  call”  but  again  this 
is  a  symbol  which  the  believer  employs  to  express  the  radical 
mystery  of  faith  in  God. 

Any  vital  reconstruction  of  Christianity  would  involve,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pragmatic  hypothesis  here  offered,  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  existential  relationship  between  the  Church  and 
God,  and  indeed  between  man  and  God.  “Vital  reconstruction” 
should  not  be  identified  with  a  theoretical  reconstruction  such 
as  the  one  here  presented.  At  best  any  philosophical  effort  can 
be  but  one  factor  among  an  innumerable  number  of  factors 
which  combine  to  bring  about  significant  changes  in  man  or  the 
Church.  Nevertheless,  however  modest  one  must  be  about  ones 
own  contribution,  such  modesty  should  not  lead  to  an  under¬ 
estimation  of  the  importance  and  indispensability  of  human 
effort  in  bringing  about  change  in  the  relationship  and  hence 
reality  of  man  and  God.  In  a  similar  fashion,  the  role  of  man's 
institutions  should  be  neither  exaggerated  nor  diminished.  Not 
all  of  man's  institutions  are  of  equal  value  but  since  the  only 
relationship  which  man  can  have  widi  God  is  in  and  through 
those  institutions  which  man  himself  creates,  as  these  institutions 
change  so  changes  the  relationship  and  reality  of  both  man  and 
God. 
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The  great  mistake  of  traditional  Roman  Catholicism,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  that  it  overestimated  the  need  for  and  significance  of 
institutions.  Rather  it  understood  them  in  too  restricted  a  fashion 
and  was  thereby  led  to  freeze  and  solidify  its  vision  in  terms  of 
particular  institutions.  The  most  obvious  and  perhaps  most 
limiting  instance  of  this  is  in  the  claim  that  the  papacy  and 
episcopacy  are  creations  of  God  and  hence  the  Christian  has  no 
choice  but  to  live  with  them  and  perfect  them  as  much  as 
possible.  Such  a  claim  cannot  help  but  become  increasingly  in¬ 
tolerable  to  Roman  Catholics  as  the  evidence,  already  more 
than  compelling  for  most  men,  becomes  overwhelming  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  position  that  holds  these  institutions  to  have  been 
formed  and  fashioned  in  response  to  concrete  needs  of  par¬ 
ticular  moments  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Roman  Cadiolics  must  decide  whether  they  wish  to  chain 
those  values,  the  vision  and  the  mission  which  they  believe  to 
be  bound  up  with  the  Church,  to  the  institutions  of  the  papacy 
and  episcopacy.  A  pragmatic  reconstruction  would  not  a  priori 
rule  out  that  these  institutions  may  in  some  form  be  defensible. 
If  this  is  so,  however,  it  must  be  shown  in  terms  of  the  good  of 
the  community.  Failing  this,  it  is  not  permissible  to  retreat  into 
a  mystique  which  places  itself  beyond  reflection,  reasonable 
criticism  and  the  lessons  of  experience.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  affront  to  the  Spirit  to  continue  to  maintain  that  God  is 
responsible  for  creating  institutions  which  give  rise  to  so  many 
unsatisfactory  consequences  and  which  are  so  clearly  inferior 
to  the  governing  institutions  of  other  communities.  Further, 
Roman  Catholics  must  seriously  consider  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  made  the  papacy  and  its  distinguishing  feature,  in¬ 
fallibility,  into  idols,  that  is,  human  creations  which  become  the 
object  of  faith  rather  than  means  to  the  development  of  faith. 
Again,  both  the  institutions  of  the  papacy  and  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility  might  be  reconstructible.  A  transformed  papacy 
might  serve  to  keep  the  Church  and  mankind  aware  of  God’s 
“call”  to  men  to  overcome  their  antagonisms  and  destructive 
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separations  and  bring  forth  a  unified  community  of  love.  In 
similar  fashion,  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  might  be  viewed 
as  a  way  of  understanding  and  keeping  alive  the  awareness  of 
God's  'promise"13  that  he  will  be  present  to  man  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  as  man  strives  to  realize  this  community  of 
love. 

These  particular  examples  of  how  certain  institutions  and 
doctrines  might  be  reconstructed  are  not  of  any  great  impor¬ 
tance,  but  the  underlying  attitude  concerning  any  change  which 
will  take  place  within  the  Church  is  crucial.  The  creative  energy 
needed  to  make  fruitful  changes  is  seriously  impeded  as  long  as 
one  continues  to  believe  that  there  are  absolute  and  definable 
limits  to  such  changes  in  terms  of  certain  institutions  and  doc¬ 
trines.  Further,  there  is  a  great  misdirection  of  energy  resulting 
from  the  traditional  approach  as  is  exemplified  in  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  effort  expended  by  a  large  number  of 
reflective  Roman  Cadiolics  to  prove  that  the  papacy  or  epis¬ 
copacy  is  of  divine  origin.  This  leads  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  problems  at  hand  since  Roman  Catholics  continue  to  de¬ 
ceive  themselves  into  thinking  that  things  would  be  resolved 
if  the  individual  Pope  or  bishop  were  different.  Of  course,  an 
individual  does  make  an  important  difference  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  can  serve  as  an  impressive  warning  to  man  of 
how  bad  institutions  consume  and  to  some  degree  corrupt  the 
best  of  men.  The  radical  change  which  is  called  for  in  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  cannot  be  restricted  to  in¬ 
dividuals— it  is  the  institutions  which  form  the  lives  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  which  must  be  changed  if  this  community  is  to  continue 
to  exist  in  any  significant  sense. 

In  religious  institutions  as  in  all  other  institutions,  there  is  no 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  should  change.  The  only 
question  is:  Will  they  be  changed  intelligently— will  they  be 
changed  with  some  degree  of  order  and  with  some  awareness, 
however  incomplete  and  tentative,  as  to  where  they  should 
lead?  Or  will  these  institutions  continue  to  drift  aimlessly, 
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changing  only  when  that  which  they  are  intended  to  preserve 
has  been  lost,  thereby  courting  the  destructiveness  of  violent  or 
revolutionary  change?  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  question  for 
religion  alone— it  is  the  most  pressing  question  confronting 
man  and  all  of  his  institutions.  Religion,  one  or  several,  could 
render  mankind  a  great  service  were  it  to  discover  or  create 
some  ways  of  bringing  about  continual  but  orderly  institutional 
change.  And  should  not  a  religious  community,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  be  most  fit  for  just  such  an  undertaking?  Should 
it  not  be  moved  by  the  deepest,  richest  and  least  enclosed 
vision  and  ideals  and  hence  be  most  aware  of  the  impossibility 
of  any  permanent  articulation  or  expression  of  this  vision? 
Should  not  die  mystery  which  is  awakened  by  the  faith  in  a 
revealing,  a  self-communicating  God  suggest  the  widest  range  of 
possibilities  which  man  through  his  efforts  is  to  realize,  to  in¬ 
carnate?  Yet,  as  history  too  painfully  attests,  religion”  has  be¬ 
come  labeled  and  indeed  often  labels  itself  as  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  institutions— jealously  guarding  its  “treasure”  and 
fearful  of  any  activity  which  appears  to  threaten  it.  And  the 
most  damning  irony,  of  course,  is  that  this  treasure,  that  which 
really  ought  to  be  preserved  through  constant  development, 
has  turned  into  a  “handful  of  dust,”  desired  for  the  most  part 
only  by  lifeless,  unimaginative  and  fearful  people.  Overstate¬ 
ment?  Perhaps— but  much  too  close  to  give  comfort  to  anyone 
desirous  of  seeing  religion  and  Christianity  once  again  do  their 
share.  The  pragmatic  moral,  of  course,  is  that  unless  the  vision 
of  a  religion  touches  and  is  touched  by  every  aspect  of  develop¬ 
ing  experience,  it  cannot  make  its  contribution  nor  realize  its 
potential.  Christianity  is  a  case  in  point.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
formulator  and  at  the  center  of  all  spheres  of  the  culture  which 
it  engendered.  Gradually  it  withdrew  to  a  territory  called  “the 
sacred.”  In  our  time,  even  those  who  are  believing  Christians 
are  dissatisfied  with  such  a  partitioning  of  territories  and  are 
seeking  a  way  of  once  again  being  present  to  every  sphere  of 
human  life.  But  Christianity  can  never  again  be  present  in  the 
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way  it  was  in  an  earlier  age.  What  new  way  or  ways,  therefore, 
can  be  discovered  or  created  which  will  lead  to  a  new  and 
perhaps  more  intimate  presence?  No  one  knows;  but  the  hy- 
podiesis  advanced  here  is  that  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  of 
institutional  Christianity  may  at  least  start  us  in  the  direction 
of  such  a  presence. 

Pragmatic  Reconstruction  of  “the  Church” 

For  many  Christians,  a  radically  developmental  man  and 
world  is  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  Church.  A  pragmatic 
reconstruction  of  religion  must  endeavor  not  simply  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  threat  of  a  processive  world  but  to  'plug  into”  its 
profound  possibilities.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  a  formidable  task 
and  is  not  achieved  by  mouthing  praisewordiy  words  about  a 
dynamic  and  developmental  Church  while  continuing  to  insist 
that  there  are  values  or  truths  or  doctrines  or  institutions  that 
remain  fundamentally  untouched  by  process.  As  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  noted,  the  change  or  development  which  is  presup¬ 
posed  by  pragmatism  does  not  admit  of  exceptions.  The  Church 
is  not  exempt  from  development  and  its  effort  to  excuse  itself 
from  the  risk  and  struggle  that  go  with  change  has  done  much 
to  render  it  irrelevant  to  man’s  contemporary  situation. 

There  is  a  great  need,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  the  Church 
so  as  to  enable  it  not  only  to  acknowledge  its  radically  de¬ 
velopmental  nature  but,  more  important,  to  transform  its  life 
accordingly.  In  keeping  with  the  kind  of  development  described 
earlier,  no  theory  of  the  development  of  the  Church  would  be 
adequate  if  it  restricts  change  to  “accidentals.”  Development  by 
transformation  is  radically  different  from  development  by  change 
in  language  or  expression;  the  first  acknowledges  change 
“through  and  through,”  while  the  second  admits  only  of  change 
along  the  edges  or  on  the  surface. 

In  stressing  such  radical  development,  there  is  no  intention  of 
denying  a  land  of  continuity  which  also  characterizes  man  and 
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the  world.  It  is  necessary  to  assert  that  it  is  the  same  man,  the 
same  world  and  the  same  Church  which  are  now  different  from 
what  they  were.  The  sameness,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  “new”  has  grown  out  of  the  “old”  and  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  some  principles  or  core  reality  which  remains  al¬ 
ways  the  same.  Thus  a  Church  which  was  truly  developing 
would  grow  as  a  whole;  its  entire  life  would  be  involved  in  the 
development,  rather  than  having  a  part  of  its  reality  standing 
outside  change. 

Having  acknowledged  the  radicalness,  pervasiveness  and 
depth  of  die  change  which  belongs  to  man  and  the  world  and 
hence  also  to  die  Church,  it  must  quickly  be  added  diat  such 
change  does  not  imply  that  man  or  die  world  or  the  Church 
are  changing  totally,  in  all  their  aspects,  and  at  the  same  rate 
at  every  moment.  Thus  it  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  to  attempt 
any  total  change  of  man  or  the  world  or  even  of  a  particular 
community,  religious  or  other.  Hence,  any  pragmatic  recon¬ 
struction  of  die  Church  is  not  obliged  to  transform  it  in  its 
entirety  overnight.  On  die  contrary,  it  must  discriminate  among 
those  features  of  the  Church  which  should  be  jettisoned,  those 
which  should  be  allowed  to  die  quiedy  and  those  which  should 
be  continued  and  developed.  That  is  why  any  serious  concern 
with  development  and  the  bringing  forth  of  the  new  must 
have  greater,  not  less,  concern  with  the  past  and  the  old.14 

As  long  as  we  understand  that  “to  develop”  is  not  simply 
“to  repeat,”  it  can  be  maintained  that  in  an  adequate  recon¬ 
struction  of  religion,  the  deepest  and  richest  strains  of  die  his¬ 
torical  Christian  community  and  the  great  Christian  thinkers 
would  be  continued,  developed  and  enriched.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  avoid  picking  and  choosing  that  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  that  which  is  to  be  discarded,  but  such  activity 
seems  to  have  been  present  from  die  first  moment  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  The  early  Christians  had  to  decide  which  features  of 
Judaism  to  retain,  which  writings  were  “sacred”  and  which 
laws  of  die  state  to  obey.  Today  we  continue  this  sifting-out 
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process  when  we  honor  and  praise  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  rather 
than  a  Cardinal  Ximenes,  a  John  XXIII  rather  than  a  Pius  IX, 
and  when  we  hail  Vatican  II  rather  than  Vatican  I.  In  the 
long  run,  the  kind  of  Church  which  emerges  will  depend* 
upon  how  well  Christians  pick  and  choose.  Pragmatism  does 
not  pretend  to  present  a  method  which  will  guarantee  diat  we 
will  always  choose  correcdy.  It  does  maintain,  however,  that 
by  surrendering  the  illusion  diat  we  have  any  absolute  standard 
to  guide  us  infallibly  and  by  concerning  ourselves  instead  with 
the  observable  consequences  of  our  decisions  and  die  quality  of 
life  manifested  in  die  community,  we  stand  the  best  chance  of 
creating  a  viable  religion. 

In  a  number  of  instances  I  have  made  reference  to  “the 
Church”  without  specifying  just  what  was  intended  by  this 
phrase.  Some  indication  must  now  be  given  as  to  the  way  in 
which  “die  Church”  is  to  be  understood  and  to  function  in  the 
processive-relational  world  of  pragmatism.  There  are  two  basic 
questions  which  must  be  addressed:  first,  what  relation  does 
“the  Church”  have  to  “the  human  community”?;  second,  what 
relation  does  “the  Church”  have  to  die  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  churches  which  have  existed  and  are  existing? 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  human  com¬ 
munity,  the  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  former  both  exists 
and  does  not  yet  exist  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  latter.  Recall 
that  it  was  suggested  that  ((the  human  community  is  still  in  a 
very  real  sense  an  ideal,  a  project,  a  task— it  is  what  we  believe 
should  be  created  and  that  which,  hopefully,  we  are  creating.” 
Similarly,  the  Church  now  exists  in  the  form  of  a  multiplicity 
of  believing  communities  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  coming 
into  existence  as  the  fully  realized  universal  community  of  love. 
If  one  speaks  of  “the  Church”  as  an  ideal,  the  distinctive 
reality  and  role  which  pragmatism  assigns  to  ideals  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Negatively,  pragmatism  rejects  any  interpretation 
of  “ideals”  which  posits  them  as  already  existing  in  a  tran¬ 
scendent  realm.  Ideals,  according  to  pragmatism,  are  projections 
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of  the  community,  an  exercise  of  that  creative  imagination 
whose  function  is  indispensable  to  the  development  of  man. 
Thus,  instead  of  an  ideal  functioning  as  an  external,  fully 
realized  standard  or  norm,  it  is  a  moment  in  or  aspect  of  the 
continuing  dialectic  by  which  man  moves  himself  beyond  him¬ 
self.  Given  such  an  interpretation  of  “ideals,”  it  is  evident  that 
the  Church  cannot  be  imagined  as  already  fully  existing  in  the 
transcendent  order  or  the  mind  of  God  with  the  earthly  Church 
being  a  limited  approximation  of  this  ideal  Church.  To  view 
the  Church  in  diis  way  would  seem  to  reduce  human  activity 
to  a  kind  of  passive  imitating  or  an  imperfect  reduplicating  of  a 
reality  already  existing. 

In  terms  of  pragmatism,  the  kind  of  Church  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  man  that  will  eventually  emerge  depends  in  great 
part  upon  man  himself.  Indeed  the  Church  is  ultimately  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  the  human  community.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  highly  controversial  assertion  and  will  draw  the  fire  of 
both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  yet  it  seems  that  some  such 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  Church  and  the 
human  community  must  be  insisted  upon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Christian.  Reflective  Christians  find  it  most  difficult 
any  longer  to  maintain  an  interest  in  a  Church  whose  destiny 
is  separate  from  that  of  mankind's.  The  distinct  advantage  of 
viewing  both  man  and  the  Church  as  in  process  is  that  we 
simultaneously  avoid  a  destructive  separatism  and  a  sentimental 
and  superficial  identicalism.  In  one  sense  the  Church  as  it  now 
exists  is  but  one  human  community  (communities)  among  a 
variety  of  human  communities.  The  Church  can  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  its  mission  is  to  be  a  living  symbol  of  God's  presence 
to  man  and  die  world  and  his  invitation  to  men  to  overcome 
the  fragmentation  of  the  human  community  and  join  with  him 
in  a  community  of  love.  A  specific  feature  of  this  mission  is 
continually  to  strive  to  heighten  man's  awareness  of  his  great 
potential  not  by  turning  him  away  from  his  own  handiwork 
but  by  keeping  him  from  making  an  idol  of  this  handiwork. 
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This  awareness  can  be  achieved  and  be  energizing  only  insofar 
as  man  is  kept  both  from  turning  in  upon  himself  as  if  he  were 
the  sole  source  of  his  potential  or  from  demeaning  himself  by 
imagining  that  his  potential  is  restricted  to  and  absolutely  de¬ 
termined  by  some  pattern  formed  in  cooky-cutter  fashion  by 
an  allegedly  omnipotent  and  radically  transcendent  being. 

The  Christian  can  continue  to  believe  within  and  strive  to 
develop  the  Church,  therefore,  only  because  he  believes  that  it 
plays  an  indispensable  role  in  the  development  and  realization 
of  mankind.  The  assumption  here  is  that  the  human  community 
is  not  built  directly  but  only  by  the  building  of  our  particular 
communities  in  such  a  way  that  we  gradually  overcome  the 
particularistic  and  isolating  features  of  these  communities  and 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  one,  universal  community  of  man. 
If  men  were  able  simply  to  leave  or  step  out  of  something 
called  “the  Church”  into  something  called  “the  human  com¬ 
munity,”  then  there  would  be  no  justification  for  the  existence 
of  any  Church.  Such  a  step,  however,  does  not  seem  possible, 
as  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  many  who  leave  church 
communities  and  then  become  involved  in  other  particular  and 
limited  communities  which  are  implicitly  if  not  explicidy  re¬ 
ligious. 

A  processive  view  of  the  Church  protects  a  particular  church 
from  becoming  parochial  not  only  in  relation  to  other  human 
communities  but  also  to  other  churches.  This  brings  me  to  the 
second  of  our  two  questions  concerning  “the  Church,”  namely, 
“What  relation  does  ‘the  Church’  have  to  the  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  churches  which  have  existed  and  are  existing?” 
Though  no  particular  church  can  be  simply  and  exclusively 
identified  with  the  Church,  still  each  can  believe  that  it  is 
participating  in  both  the  being  and  becoming  of  the  Church. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  die  present  fragmentation 
and  division  which  characterizes  contemporary  Christianity  is 
acceptable  or  desirable.  Unity  must  be  a  deep  concern  of  all 
Christians  but  it  is  now  evident  that  this  cannot  be  a  uni- 
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formity  which  obliterates  or  diminishes  the  rich  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences  which  are  and  have  been  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Church.  Further,  since  the  unity  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  help  create  is  the  unity  of  the  human  community, 
there  can  be  no  worth-while  ecumenism  whose  boundaries  are 
less  than  the  boundaries  of  mankind.15  Christians  must  now 
recognize  that  the  unity  which  has  been  a  value  and  a  crucial 
aspect  of  the  Christian  vision  from  the  first  is  not  something 
which  was  possessed,  lost  and  is  now  to  be  regained.  Instead  the 
unity  which  must  henceforth  be  the  goal  of  all  Christians  is  the 
unity  of  all  men  which  is  hopefully  to  be  realized  in  the  future. 

No  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  religion  can  rest  content  with 
positing  a  goal  as  abstract  as  the  'unity  of  mankind”  without 
at  least  suggesting  some  of  the  ways  by  which  that  ideal  might 
be  realized.  It  is  already  evident  from  human  history  that  unity 
will  not  be  achieved  merely  by  expressing  a  desire  for  it.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  man  can  progress  only  through  the  full 
utilization  and  continual  transformation  of  all  of  his  institutions. 
Thus,  men  will  become  progressively  unified  only  as  they  create 
new  modes  of  association  which  will  make  possible  a  coming- 
together  that  intensifies  and  enriches  individual  persons  rather 
than  submerging  or  obliterating  them.  In  such  an  efFort  there 
can  be  no  question  of  assigning  to  the  Church  the  task  of 
human  unity  while  other  institutions  are  given  more  subordinate 
roles.  Indeed,  a  key  contention  of  this  essay  is  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  Church  fulfilling  its  mission  apart  from  the 
totality  of  human  efforts  and  institutions.  That  is  why  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  Church  to  surrender 
any  privileged  claims  in,  or  dominion  over,  such  institutions  as 
science,  art,  morality,  economics,  politics,  education  and  the  like. 
At  the  same  time,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  the  Church 
must  discover  or  create  ways  of  being  present  to  all  of  these 
areas  and  institutions  so  as  to  enable  them  to  realize  to  the 
fullest  their  possibilities,  thereby  making  their  distinctive  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  development  of  human  life. 
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But  what  about  the  unification  of  the  many  Christian 
Churches  now  existing?  Even  if  one  were  to  concede  that  no 
Christian  unity  would  be  adequate  unless  it  were  at  once  human 
unity,  it  can  be  argued  that  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  full  human  unity  might  be  a  greater  unity  among  Christians. 
Hence  some  suggestions  as  to  how  Christians  might  bring  about 
more  unity  among  themselves  are  in  order.  There  is  one  obvious 
way  which  is  beginning  to  emerge  and  will  undoubtedly  receive 
more  consideration  in  the  future.  I  refer  to  the  approach  which 
calls  for  all  “like-minded”  Christians,  regardless  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  tradition,  to  band  together  in  concerted  action,  thought 
and  prayer  and  to  leave  the  traditional  Churches  to  wither  on 
the  vine.  Attractive  as  this  burgeoning  movement  is,  it  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  the  approach  which  offers  the  most  possibilities. 
While  I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  joining  with  anyone, 
Christian  or  non-Christian,  in  any  activity,  including  those 
which  might  be  designated  “religious,”  on  die  basis  of  shared 
purpose  and  concern,  I  do  not  think  diat  one  must  separate 
oneself  from  his  own  religious  community  in  order  to  engage  in 
such  activity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  particular  individual  may 
not  consciously  disavow  his  relationship  to  that  community  in 
which  he  or  she  was  bom  and  raised,  formed  and  deformed.  I 
am  simply  asserting  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  ones 
Church  in  order  to  work  for  a  radical  transformation  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  I  would  further  suggest  that  “leaving  the  Church”  is  a 
rather  old-fashioned  and  inadequate  spatial  metaphor  particu¬ 
larly  at  a  moment  in  which  what  it  means  to  be  “in  the 
Church”  is  undergoing  such  radical  revision. 

But  what  reason  can  be  offered  for  continuing  to  remain  a 
member  of  a  community  when  one  is  in  deep  disagreement 
with  many  members  and  leaders  of  that  community  and  one  is 
no  longer  able  to  accept  many  doctrines  and  institutions  of  that 
community?  The  chief  reason  is  the  belief  that  we  can  move 
to  a  new  and  better  form  of  human  relations  only  by  transform¬ 
ing  those  relations  in  which  and  by  which  one  now  exists. 
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Further,  I  believe  that  in  reconstructing  our  particular  com¬ 
munities  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  more  open,  more 
liberating  and  more  concerned  with  the  common  problems  of 
all  men,  we  are  thereby  building  the  human  community  in  the 
only  way  that  it  can  be  built.  This  belief  might  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  concept  of  “convergence.”  Convergence,  as  I 
would  understand  it,  rejects  any  unity  through  superficial  syn¬ 
cretism,  mechanical  synthesis  or  lowest-common-denominator 
ecumenism  and  affirms  a  unity  which  will  be  die  fruit  of  a 
progressive  growing-together.  The  dynamic  aspect  of  conver¬ 
gence  demands  fidelity  to  the  deepest  values  and  ideals  of  one's 
community  or  tradition  dirough  continuous  transformation  of 
the  life  of  that  community.  In  order  to  bring  forth  and  help 
develop  the  best  in  one's  own  community,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  fullest  communication  possible  with  other  communities. 
Such  communication  cannot  help  but  bring  the  various  com¬ 
munities  closer  together  but  hopefully  in  such  a  way  that  their 
own  traditions,  while  being  transformed,  perhaps  radically  and 
unrecognizably,  will  not  be  simply  negated  and  destroyed.  Still, 
we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  and  likelihood  that  much  will  be 
lost— we  can  only  hope  that  that  which  is  truly  worth-while  will 
survive,  develop  and  become  enriched  through  transactions  widi 
other  communities  of  faith. 

One  final  point  concerning  the  convergence  which  is  being 
suggested  here.  It  cannot  be  convergence  toward  some  tran¬ 
scendent  end,  some  omega  point,  already  fully  realized.  The 
unity  which  is  to  be  achieved  as  well  as  the  means  to  this 
unity  are  both  in  process  and  must  both  be  created  by  man. 
This  does  not,  however,  exclude  the  possibility  or  the  belief 
that  we  are  creating  “in  and  through  and  with”  the  Spirit. 
Further,  the  “kingdom  of  God”  may  well  be  a  fit  symbol  for 
that  which  is  in  process  of  being  created— a  community  of  men 
unified  in  God  through  love  for  one  another. 
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Pragmatic  Reconstruction  of  Religious  Symbols 

The  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  “the  Church,”  as  with  the 
reconstruction  of  any  community,  is  accomplished  through  re¬ 
constructing  die  doctrines,  institutions  and  symbols  which  make 
up  the  life  of  die  Church.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  most 
basic  change  which  pragmatism  suggests  is  away  from  the  view 
which  sees  these  features  as  simply  given  by  God.  Instead, 
pragmatism  urges  us  to  recognize  that  these  doctrines,  institu¬ 
tions  and  symbols  are  the  means  by  which  the  community 
articulates  its  irreducible  and  radically  mysterious  faith-experi¬ 
ence  of  God.  Again  the  advantages  of  viewing  “faith  in  God” 
as  an  existential  relationship  is  evident,  for  it  allows  the  widest 
range  to  the  creating  of  doctrines,  institutions  and  symbols 
while  not  permitting  such  creations  to  be  frivolous  or  whimsi¬ 
cal.  Since  these  came  into  existence  as  expressions  of  the  com¬ 
munity's  faith-experience  of  God,  they  are  developed,  modified 
or  discarded  on  the  basis  of  their  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  enrichment  of  this  all-inclusive  relationship.  This 
relationship  is  properly  designated  all-inclusive  because  man's 
relationship  to  God  cannot  be  one  relationship  among  other  re¬ 
lationships— it  can  only  be  that  unique  relationship  made  pos¬ 
sible  and  constituted  through  the  totality  of  human  relation¬ 
ships.  While  such  a  view  enables  the  believer  to  account  for 
the  continuity  of  faith  by  means  of  die  organic,  historical  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  living  community  widi  God,  it  does  not  admit 
of  the  possibility  of  any  absolutely  indispensable  and  immutable 
expression  or  articulation  of  this  continuity  whether  in  the 
doctrines,  institutions  or  symbols  of  the  Christian  community. 
Hence,  it  would  not  be  impossible,  however  unlikely  it  appears 
at  the  moment,  that  in  the  distant  future  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  will  not  retain  any  of  the  doctrines,  institutions  or 
symbols  which  now  belong  to  it.  Such  a  community  would 
still  be  properly  called  the  Christian  Church  insofar  as  it  had 
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grown  out  of  and  was  a  continuing  development  of  diat  exis¬ 
tential  relationship  designated  “faith  in  God.” 

To  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  complete  change  of  doc¬ 
trines,  institutions  and  symbols  is  not  to  assert  the  necessity  for 
such  a  change.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  faith-expressions 
will  remain  to  the  end  but  to  do  so  they  must  show  themselves 
capable  of  continual  transformation.  It  may  be  that  a  criterion 
for  any  allegedly  “indispensable”  aspects  of  Christianity  would 
be  the  continuing  possibility  for  reconstruction.  If  life  is  growth 
and  development,  a  reliable  test  for  the  death  of  any  doctrine, 

1  institution  or  symbol  is  its  inability  to  take  on  new  meaning 
and  depth  through  assimilation  of  the  new  insights  and  experi¬ 
ences  continually  emerging  in  the  human  community.  The 
point  to  be  stressed  here  is  that  a  pragmatic  reconstruction 
insists  that  any  evaluation  of  these  aspects  of  Christianity  must 
be  an  ongoing  evaluation;  a  priori,  no  doctrine,  institution  or 
symbol  can  be  eidier  affirmed  or  denied.  This  means  that  at 
least  some  members  of  the  Christian  community  have  the  task 
of  suggesting  by  way  of  speculating  and  hypothesizing  how  the 
doctrines,  institutions  and  symbols  ought  to  be  transformed. 
While  the  primary  purpose  of  this  essay  has  been  to  propose 
a  basis  and  rationale  for  a  radical  reconstruction  of  Christianity, 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  somediing  of  what  such  an  approach 
might  mean  in  terms  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  and  the 
institutions  of  the  Church.  In  diat  same  vein,  I  would  like  now 
to  hint  at  what  a  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  some  key  Christian 
symbols  might  involve. 

Recall  that  it  has  already  been  suggested  that  a  crucial  need 
for  any  reconstruction  of  religion  is  a  philosophy  of  symbols 
which  avoids  reducing  diem  to  pure  subjectivistic  or  psycholog¬ 
ical  projections  but  also  rejects  treating  them  objectivistically, 
diat  is,  as  if  they  were  representative  in  a  one-to-one  corre¬ 
spondence  with  some  “outside”  reality.  While  making  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  presenting  a  developed  theory  of  religious  symbols,  I 
have  neverdieless  insisted  diat  any  such  theory  widiin  the  prag- 
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matic  world  view  must  recognize  that  symbols  are  functional 
and  participational;  that  is,  they  are  means  by  which  the  person 
or  community  participates  in  reality.  Religious  symbols,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  ability  “to  order, 
direct,  integrate  and  intensify  the  developing  life  of  the  com- 
munity.”  Such  symbols,  of  course,  are  faith-expressions,  and 
within  the  Christian  community  they  presuppose  a  personal- 
communal  faith-experience  of  God.  Here  I  must  pause  to  under¬ 
line  this  “faith”  dimension  of  the  “experience  of  God,”  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pragmatism.  Pragmatism,  as  we  have  seen, 
denies  any  possibility  of  directly  experiencing  “the  whole”  or 
“the  totality”  or  “God.”  Thus  if  one  speaks  of  the  “divine- 
human  encounter,”  as  I  have  done,  the  term  “encounter”  is 
being  used  symbolically  in  the  sense  that  men  do  not  en¬ 
counter  God  as  they  encounter  each  other.  The  Christian  can 
believe  in  the  reality  and  historicity  of  some  mysterious  ongoing 
event  which  he  expresses  as  an  “encounter  with  God”  but  it 
cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  this  is  an  irreducible  act 
of  faith.  What  must  be  avoided  is  positing  some  “experience  of 
God”  as  a  basis  or  prerequisite  for  faith.  On  the  hypothesis 
here  advanced,  “faith”  is  an  indispensable  constituent,  not  a 
derived  conclusion,  of  any  “experience  of  God.”  This  is  why 
the  Christian  believer  can  never  completely  exclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  his  “faidi”  is  nothing  more  than  a  sheer  subjectivistic 
and  psychological  projection.  He  cannot,  of  course,  accept  such 
an  interpretation  as  an  established  fact  and  continue  to  believe. 

Given  this  understanding  and  role  of  religious  symbols,  what 
are  the  Christian  symbols  which  seem  finished  and  what  are 
those  which  might  be  viable?  In  considering  the  pragmatic 
reconstruction  of  God,  it  was  argued  that  omnipotence,  omnis¬ 
cience  and  immutability  were  no  longer  fit  ways  of  symbolizing 
the  Christian's  “faith  in  God.”  Similarly,  “God  the  message 
sender,”  “God  the  lawgiver,”  and  “God  the  institution  founder” 
are  inappropriate  symbols  within  the  world  presupposed  by 
pragmatism.  On  the  other  hand,  “God  as  triune,”  “God  as 
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love,”  and  “God  as  incarnate”  may  have  rich  possibilities  for 
development  and  service  within  a  processive-relational  world. 
As  living  symbols,  however,  it  will  not  suffice  to  retain  them  in 
some  abstract  form  as  objects  of  faith.  They  must  be  operative 
in  the  life  of  the  community  and,  initially  at  least,  reflection 
should  indicate  something  of  the  contribution  which  they  have 
made,  are  making  and  can  make  to  the  furtherance  of  this  life. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  point  with  reference  to  “God  as  incarnate 
in  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  first  step  in  any  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  this  symbol 
is  to  reject  viewing  it  as  an  event  which  happened  in  die  past 
and  as  localized  exclusively  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Instead  of 
speaking  of  God  as  having  become  incarnate,  it  is  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  speak  of  God  becoming  incarnate.  The  Christian 
may  believe  that  in  Jesus  we  have  a  unique  and  indispensable 
manifestation  of  die  presence  of  God  to  man  and  die  world,  but 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  must  be  seen  as  processively  coming  into 
existence.  There  are  several  advantages  attached  to  viewing  the 
symbol  of  Christ  in  processive  and  relational  terms  rather  dian 
in  static  and  substantive  ones.  First,  it  is  more  congenial  to  the 
thought  and  experience  which  now  characterizes  mans  life. 
Secondly,  such  a  processive  view  of  Christ  is  not  without  antici¬ 
pations  in  the  earliest  moment  of  the  reflective  life  of  the 
Church.16  Thirdly,  it  opens  up  new  possibilities  in  terms  of 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  other  religions  as  well  as  to  non- 
Westem  cultures.  Finally,  it  gives  new  dimension  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  all  mans  institutions  and  every  aspect  of  his  life,  for 
nothing  less  than  the  full  involvement  and  participation  of  man 
through  his  institutions  will  bring  about  the  full  realization  of 
the  reality  of  Christ. 

If  the  incamational  tradition  of  Christianity  is  cited  as  emi¬ 
nently  compatible  with  pragmatism,  it  seems  only  fair  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  there  is  another  tradition  which  seems  appre¬ 
ciably  less  so.  I  refer  to  Christian  eschatology  understood  as  die 
doctrine  of  a  final  consummation  of  the  world  and  as  a  belief 
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in  the  coming  of  the  “kingdom”  after  which  there  will  be  no 
more  struggle  and  strife  but  eternal  peace.  However  much  one 
emphasizes  that  this  is  a  mystery  and  however  symbolically  we 
are  to  understand  “end  of  the  world”  and  “kingdom  of  God,” 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  overwhelming  thrust  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  eschatological  vision  has  been  to  suggest  that  at  some  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  future  die  historical  process  will  reach  its  end  and 
man  will  enter  into  eternity.  It  is  evident  that  in  its  traditional 
forms  this  eschatology  has  involved  a  dualism  between  rime  and 
eternity  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  radically  processive  na¬ 
ture  of  reality  affirmed  by  pragmatism.  A  pragmatic  recon¬ 
struction  of  Christian  eschatology,  then,  must  be  capable  of 
overcoming  this  dualism.  There  are  two  hypotheses  which  sug¬ 
gest  ways  of  doing  this— one  is  more  compatible  with  die  dom¬ 
inant  tradition  in  pragmatism  and  the  other  more  congenial  to 
the  dominant  tradition  in  Christianity.  The  first  hypothesis 
would  understand  “kingdom  of  God,”  “unified  community  of 
man,”  “fullness  of  Christ”  as  imaginative  projections  of  the 
believing  community  whereby  man  is  continually  spurred  on 
to  greater  degrees  of  unity  but  alivays  in  a  situation  that  is 
to  some  extent  divided,  in  conflict  and  dius  disunified.  The 
second  hypothesis  would  understand  those  same  symbols  as 
imaginative  projections  of  the  believing  community  in  relation¬ 
ship  with  God  whereby  man  is  led  eventually  to  overcome  all 
his  divisions  and  conflicts  and  thus  bring  forth  a  truly  unified 
human  community. 

While  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  appears  more  congenial 
to  pragmatism,  it  would  not  seem  that  it  is  positively  demanded 
by  it.  If  pragmatism  is  to  avoid  its  own  form  of  dogmatism  and 
acknowledge  the  possibility  of  radical  transformation  of  man 
and  the  world,  it  cannot,  a  priori,  exclude  the  possibility  of 
eventually  overcoming  the  evil  which  is  now  part  of  human 
life.  To  deny  that  evil  can  eventually  be  banished  from  the 
world  is  to  make  of  evil  an  absolutely  permanent  feature  of 
reality.  It  may  well  be  such,  but  a  philosophy  which  holds  out 
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to  man  the  possibility  of  radically  reconstructing  himself  and  the 
world  cannot  posit  the  permanence  of  evil  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  hypothesis,  which  is 
most  congenial  to  traditional  Christianity,  must  acknowledge 
that  man  is  involved  in  the  creation  both  of  the  end  and  the 
means  to  the  “kingdom  of  God.”  Further,  the  failure  to  attain 
this  end,  not  only  individually  but  also  collectively,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  possibility. 

There  is  a  belief  which  has  been  part  of  Christian  eschatology 
from  the  first  but  which  appears  to  be  in  conflict  not  only  with 
much  of  the  pragmatic  tradition  but  also  with  the  dominant 
mind-set  of  most  contemporary  thinkers  including  some  who  are 
Christians.  I  refer  to  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  as  sym¬ 
bolized  in  the  “promise  of  eternal  life”  and  the  “resurrection.” 
It  is  this  belief  and  its  corollaries— rewards  and  punishments, 
heaven  and  hell,  “save  your  own  soul”— which  have  drawn  the 
heaviest  criticism  from  non-Christians.  The  details  of  this  criti¬ 
cism  need  not  concern  us,  for  they  all  directly  or  indirectly 
reduce  to  the  charge  that  the  Christian  belief  in  personal  im¬ 
mortality  has  been  basically  anti-life  in  that  it  turned  man  away 
from  the  tasks  at  hand  and  led  him  to  dissipate  his  energies  in 
wishfully  dreaming  of  a  reward  in  “another  world.”  What  must 
be  stressed  here  is  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  being  able  to 
prove  that  man  is  not  immortal.  As  in  the  question  of  God, 
immortality  is  neither  provable  nor  improvable  in  the  generally 
accepted  meaning  of  those  terms.  The  crucial  question  for  re¬ 
flective  contemporary  men,  however,  is  whether  belief  in  per¬ 
sonal  immortality  is  a  belief  worthy  of  man.  This  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  difficult  point  to  grasp  for  most  Christians.  While  they 
can  understand  that  many  men  may  not  believe  in  immortality, 
they  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  that  such  men  are  simply 
not  concerned,  with  it. 

Those  men  who  are  no  longer  concerned  with  immortality 
would  maintain  that  belief  in  immortality  is  burdensome  since 
it  keeps  man  from  living  to  die  fullest  in  the  only  life  he  has  to 
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live.  Now,  many  Christians  will  immediately  understand  this 
life-assertion  as  an  expression  of  hedonism,  but  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation  is  not  justified.  There  are,  of  course,  hedonists  who 
do  not  believe  in  immortality,  but,  more  important,  diere  are 
men  and  women  who  live  lives  of  great  denial  and  sacrifice, 
who  give  themselves  unstintingly  to  their  fellow  men— those 
horn  and  those  unborn— and  who  have  no  belief  in  nor  hope 
for  immortality.  All  the  abstract  or  speculative  arguments  for  or 
against  immortality  pale  alongside  of  one  life  so  lived.  At  the 
same  time,  the  issue  in  existential  terms  remains  unresolved 
since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  men  and  women  through 
their  belief  in  and  hope  for  immortality  have  been  led  to  give 
themselves  just  as  fully  to  their  fellow  men. 

Thus  some  can  argue  that  men  will  not  live  their  lives  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  human 
community  so  long  as  they  are  distracted  by  a  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality;  but  others  can  argue  that  men  will  not  long  continue 
struggling  to  build  a  world  in  which  they  will  have  no  share. 
In  terms  of  pragmatism,  of  course,  both  of  these  are  hypotheses 
and  only  the  quality  of  life  manifested  by  those  living  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  beliefs  can  stand  as  evidence  for  or  against 
them.  Since,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  there  can  never  be 
absolutely  compelling  evidence  in  a  question  such  as  personal 
immortality,  there  is  no  avoiding  a  fundamental  act  of  faith  both 
on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  man  mortal  and  those  who 
believe  him  immortal.  Nevertheless  the  Christian  who  still  be¬ 
lieves  in  immortality  cannot  rest  content  in  the  awareness  that 
his  belief  is  not  able  to  be  disproved.  Any  pragmatic  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  symbol  of  the  "resurrection,”  for  example,  will 
have  to  consider  seriously  the  possibility  that  this  can  continue 
to  serve  as  a  spur  to  man  to  celebrate  life  but  that  it  cannot 
be  understood  as  holding  out  to  man  the  promise  of  a  new  life 
"after  death.”  Tire  heart  of  the  matter  centers  around  the  phrase 
"after  death, ”  for  "celebration  of  life”  and  affirming  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  "new  life”  are  values  shared  by  men  who  are  in 
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radical  disagreement  over  the  possibility  of  any  personal  life 
continuing  after  death.  Those  who  deny  this  possibility  are 
likely  to  become  more  concerned  widi  attempts  to  reconcile 
man  to  death.  There  are  signs  of  the  emergence  of  what  might 
be  called  a  “romance  of  death,”  that  is,  efforts  to  show  that 
man  can  truly  celebrate  life  only  if  he  also  celebrates  that  death 
which  is  the  natural  termination  of  life.  Further,  such  views 
stress  the  cyclical  rhythm  of  life  and  death  and  urge  man  to 
come  to  terms  widi  his  inevitable  return  to  diat  “nothingness” 
from  which  he  has  emerged.17 

For  some  Christians,  then,  Christs  “victory  over  deadi”  can 
only  mean  that  men  have  been  given  the  possibility  of  rec¬ 
onciling  themselves  to  death.  Other  Christians,  however,  will 
consider  this  a  hollow  victory  indeed,  since  it  would  mean  that 
death  truly  does  “come  as  an  end.”  If  such  be  the  case,  these 
Christians  would  concede  the  necessity  to  accept  death  but 
they  would  contend  that  they  will  not  try  to  deceive  themselves 
into  celebrating  or  welcoming  death.  Rather  they  would  prefer 
to  acknowledge  the  “tragic”  dimension  of  human  life  as  per¬ 
manent  and  incapable  ever  of  being  overcome. 

Pragmatic  Reconstruction  of  “Meaning” 

In  an  age  characterized  by  die  “death  of  God”  and  an  en¬ 
croaching  despair  and  nihilism,  the  particular  features  of  the 
various  religions,  including  so-called  secular  religions,  are  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  prior  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  longer 
the  possibility  for  some  kind  of  meaning-affirmation  concerning 
human  existence.  A  character  in  one  of  the  plays  of  Albert 
Camus  says  the  following: 

To  lose  one’s  life  is  no  great  matter;  when  the  time  comes 
ni  have  the  courage  to  lose  mine.  But  what’s  intolerable  is 
to  see  one’s  life  being  drained  of  meaning,  to  be  told  there’s 
no  reason  for  existing.  A  man  can’t  live  without  some  reason 
for  living.18 
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Camus  concludes  “that  the  meaning  of  life  is  the  most  urgent 
of  questions.”10  Surely  the  current  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  young  people  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  a  deep  desire  and  longing  for  meaning.  During  the 
student  upheaval  at  Berkeley  several  years  ago,  one  of  the 
students  was  quoted  as  saying,  “We  insist  upon,  we  demand 
meaning.”  To  recognize  the  desire  and  need  for  meaning, 
however,  is  much  easier  than  being  able  to  satisfy  it. 

We  have  heard  much  in  die  last  few  years  about  how  the 
young  fear  that  they  have  no  future,  and  this  is  surely  a 
crucial  aspect  of  their  situation.  Such  an  assertion  can  be  mis¬ 
leading,  however,  for  it  tends  to  mask  the  fact  that  it  is  man 
himself  who  fears  that  he  has  no  future.  This  fear,  of  course, 
has  to  some  extent  been  present  in  some  form  from  the  earliest 
moment  of  man’s  consciousness.  Still,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  intense  over  the  last  century  until  it  has  reached  a 
crescendo  in  our  time.  All  the  meaning-giving  institutions  such 
as  the  family,  the  Church,  the  school,  the  nation  and  the  like 
are  in  states  of  radical  upheaval  and  less  and  less  are  able  to 
support  human  existence  as  they  did  in  the  past.  One  response 
to  the  increasing  inefficacy  of  these  institutions  is  to  insist  more 
fervendy  on  dieir  necessity  and  urge  men  to  return  to  the  old 
“tried  and  true”  ways.  For  other  men,  however,  such  a  return 
is  no  longer  a  live  option;  yet  they  feel  in  a  state  of  emptiness 
since  they  have  not  been  able  to  create  new  forms  of  meaning¬ 
giving  relationships.  Ironically,  diis  “emptiness”  often  gives  rise 
to  a  nostalgia  for  a  simpler,  purer  form  of  life  which  expresses 
itself  in  some  form  of  romantic  utopianism. 

Again  and  again,  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  that  the 
basic  thrust  of  pragmatism  has  been  to  avoid  that  polarization 
which  seems  almost  an  inevitable  aspect  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  Certainly  it  has  been  so  in  the  past  but  we  must  now 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  continue  indefinitely  to  swing 
from  one  extreme  and  unbalanced  position  to  another.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  a  need  for  some  tepid  neutralism  whereby 
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the  sharply  contrasting  hues  of  human  life  are  transformed  into 
a  dull  gray.  Instead,  what  is  needed  is  a  continual  awareness 
of  both  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  the  human  situa¬ 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  the  diverse  and  often  conflicting  view¬ 
points  which  emerge  will  be  stimuli  to  full  community  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  fortress-like  resting  places  which  divide  the 
community  into  warring  camps.  It  is  just  such  a  “balance” 
that  Dewey  endeavored  to  achieve  in  die  whole  of  his  works 
and  it  is  masterfully  expressed  in  the  following  passage: 

Men  move  between  extremes.  They  conceive  of  them¬ 
selves  as  gods,  or  feign  a  powerful  and  cunning  god  as  an 
ally  who  bends  the  world  to  do  their  bidding  and  meet 
dieir  wishes.  Disillusioned,  they  disown  the  world  that  dis¬ 
appoints  them;  and  hugging  ideals  to  diemselves  as  their 
own  possession,  stand  in  haughty  aloofness  apart  from  the 
hard  course  of  events  diat  pays  so  little  heed  to  our  hopes 
and  aspirations.  But  a  mind  that  has  opened  itself  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  that  has  ripened  dirough  its  discipline  knows 
its  own  littleness  and  impotencies;  it  knows  that  its  wishes 
and  acknowledgements  are  not  final  measures  of  the  universe 
whether  in  knowledge  or  in  conduct,  and  hence  are,  in  the 
end,  transient.  But  it  also  knows  that  its  juvenile  assumption 
of  power  and  achievement  is  not  a  dream  to  be  wholly 
forgotten.  It  implies  a  unity  with  the  universe  that  is  to  be 
preserved.  The  belief,  and  the  effort  of  thought  and  struggle 
which  it  inspires  are  also  the  doing  of  the  universe,  and 
they  in  some  way,  however  slight,  carry  the  universe  for¬ 
ward.  A  chastened  sense  of  our  importance,  apprehension 
that  it  is  not  a  yard-stick  by  which  to  measure  the  whole, 
is  consistent  with  the  belief  that  we  and  our  endeavors  are 
significant  not  only  for  themselves  but  in  the  whole.20 

The  question  confronting  contemporary  man,  then,  is  whether 
he  can  acknowledge  his  own  responsibility  for  human  mean¬ 
ing  without  either  falling  into  despair  or  taking  on  an  exag- 
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gerated  and  destructive  pride.  This  is  not  a  question  to  be 
answered  in  the  abstract— only  the  personal  lives  of  all  men 
will  determine  the  kind  of  response  which  man  makes  to  it. 
One  should  not  unduly  romanticize  the  processive  nature 
of  the  human  situation  which  places  such  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  man.  In  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  which 
accompanies  the  overthrow  of  some  restraining  institution  we 
fail  to  reckon  with  the  loss  that  is  also  a  part  of  this  change. 
This  is  often  a  most  painful  experience  for  young  persons  who 
are  bewildered  by  the  “freedom”  which  they  claim  belongs  to 
them  as  mature  human  beings.  Their  bewilderment  at  times 
leads  them  into  the  seemingly  contradictory  position  of  de¬ 
nouncing  an  older  generation  for  the  failure  to  give  them 
values— to  supply  their  lives  with  meaning— while  rejecting  all 
attempts  at  doing  just  that.  This  leads  some  persons  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  ways  of  the  young  for  lack  of  gratitude  while 
others  beat  their  breasts  and  lament  their  failure  in  having  no 
values  worth  giving  to  the  young.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  all  men,  young  or  old,  to  lay  aside  once  and  for  all  any 
thought  of  simply  “giving”  or  “receiving”  values  whether  from 
the  school,  the  family,  the  Church  or  the  nation.  The  young 
must  recognize  that  insofar  as  they  are  mature  they  share  in  the 
responsibility  which  all  men  have  of  bringing  forth  meaningful 
human  values  and  that  they  cannot  share  in  the  joy  of  such 
creation  unless  they  also  share  in  its  pain.  Those  of  an  older 
generation  must  not  despair  because  some  of  the  values  which 
gave  meaning  to  their  lives  seem  unacceptable  to  the  young. 
They  must  recognize  that  meaning-affirmation  is  a  continuing 
task  and  they  can  no  longer  look  to  any  specific  source  for 
any  final  and  absolutely  certain  meaning. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  me  consider  “faith  in  God”  as  a  mode 
of  meaning-affirmation.  In  order  to  indicate  how  this  is  to  be 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  various 
interpretations  which  might  be  attached  to  the  general  assertion 
that  “mans  life  is  meaningful.”  This  might  be  understood  as 
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maintaining  either  that  meaning  is  rooted  in  the  essential  struc¬ 
tures  of  reality  or  that  reality  allows  for  the  creation  of  meaning 
on  the  part  of  man.  Each  of  these  can  then  be  subdivided— 
some  of  those  who  hold  that  meaning  is  rooted  in  the  essential 
structures  of  reality  interpret  this  to  say  that  there  is  meaning 
because  there  are  values  in  the  structure  of  reality  whether 
or  not  God  exists— thus  certain  Renaissance  and  Enlightenment 
philosophers.  Others  account  for  these  values  in  terms  of  God 
as  the  giver  of  meaning— thus  most  religions. 

Similarly,  the  view  that  man  is  the  creator  of  meaning  or 
values  is  understood  in  two  different  ways.  For  some  it  means 
that  man,  acting  alone,  grafts  meaning  onto  reality— thus  the 
various  forms  of  atheistic  and  secular  humanisms.  I  believe, 
however,  that  man  the  creator  of  meaning  can  also  be  under¬ 
stood  as  affirming  that  man,  in  response  to  a  "call”  from  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Other,  whom  we  traditionally  call 
God,  grafts  meaning  onto  reality.  Thus,  as  I  would  interpret 
this,  man  recognizes  and  accepts  responsibility  for  the  creation 
of  himself  and  the  world,  without  falling  prey  to  any  self¬ 
deification.  The  “call,”  symbolically  understood,  is  the  aware¬ 
ness  which  man  has  of  the  need  continually  to  move  beyond 
himself  in  order  to  realize  himself  and  the  world.  But  the 
manner  and  form  of  this  movement  must  be  created  by  man 
and  it  is  not  merely  the  imitation  of  some  eternally  ordained 
pattern  rooted  in  die  mind  of  God.  Man  is,  nevertheless,  spurred 
on  and  energized  by  the  belief  that  he  is  responding  to  and 
cooperating  with  an  Other.  Man  thereby  believes  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  participating  in  a  process  that  is  more  inclusive 
than  himself.  Further,  he  can  trust  this  Other  to  support  those 
human  efforts  and  achievements  which  are  worthy  of  support. 
He  cannot,  however,  expect  this  Other  to  play  the  role  of  a 
deus  ex  machina  and  thereby  protect  man  from  hurt  or  get 
him  out  of  “jams”  or  even  give  absolute  assurance  that  the 
entire  human  effort  will  not  fail. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  “After  Auschwitz,  can  one 
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continue  to  believe  in  God?”  There  is,  of  course,  a  companion 
question:  “After  Auschwitz,  can  one  continue  to  believe  in 
Man?”  My  response  to  both  questions  is  really  a  response 
to  a  single  question,  namely:  Is  human  life  meaningful?  I 
have  affirmed  that  it  is,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  both 
man  and  God  are  cooperatively  involved  in  an  unfinished  work. 
While  a  God  of  power  is  no  longer  a  fruitful  symbol  of  man's 
faith,  a  God  of  love  is— particularly  when  the  processive  in¬ 
carnation  of  that  love  depends  upon  mans  faith,  hope  and 
love. 


NOTES 


1.  Cf.  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  “Building  the  Earth”  (Cross  Currents, 
Fall,  1959,  p.  325).  “Religion  has  sometimes  been  understood  as  a  mere 
antidote  to  our  evils,  an  ‘opiate/  Its  true  purpose  is  to  sustain  and  spur  on  the 
progress  of  life” 

2.  Cf.  Dewey,  Experience  and  Nature,  p.  437.  “But  this  conception  of 
philosophy  also  waits  to  be  tried,  and  the  trial  which  shall  approve  or  condemn 
lies  in  the  eventual  issue.” 

3.  Cf.  Carl  Michalson,  The  Rationality  of  Faith  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1963),  p.  135.  Michalson  sees  in  the  maturity  of  faith 
“not  the  end  of  dependence  upon  God,  but  the  beginning  of  an  existence 
in  which  everything  is  received  from  God,  hence  under  responsibility  to  him. 
Therefore,  not  the  end  of  God  in  the  world  but  the  end  of  God  as  the 
explanation  of  the  world  and  the  beginning  of  God  as  the  source  of  the 
world’s  meaning.” 

4.  It  has  been  frequently  noted  that  there  is  a  vicious  circle  involved  in 
any  attempt  to  “ground”  faith  upon  some  authority,  whether  that  authority 
be  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  or  science,  inasmuch  as  any  such  authority 
can  be  affirmed  as  an  authority  only  by  what  is  itself  an  act  of  faith. 

5.  Cf.  John  J.  McDermott,  The  American  Angle  of  Vision  (New  York: 
Cross  Currents,  1966),  p.  86.  McDermott  maintains  that  concern  for  the 
future  which  avoids  betraying  the  present  is  characteristic  of  American 
experience:  “Over  against  die  doctrine  of  obsolescence  in  which  the  history 
of  man  waits  patiently  for  a  paradisaical  Deus  ex  machine,  the  American 
temper  points  to  a  temporalized  eschatology  in  which  the  Spirit  manifests 
itself  generation  by  generation  and  all  counts  to  the  end.” 

6.  Dewey,  The  Quest  for  Certainty,  p.  32. 

7.  James,  The  Will  to  Believe,  pp.  xi-xii. 

8.  James,  Writings,  p.  336. 

9.  A  pragmatic  reconstruction  of  Christian  faith  inevitably  leaves  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  subverting  both  pragmatism  and  Christian  faith.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  if  pragmatism  and  Christianity  are  closed  and  solidified 
traditions,  then  any  interaction  between  them  will  be  destructive  of  one 
or  both.  If,  however,  the  traditions  are  characterized  by  fluidity,  openness 
and  incompleteness,  any  interaction  will  involve  transformation;  but  whether 
such  transformation  will  be  an  enrichment  or  a  diminution  of  either  or  both 
would  remain  to  be  determined.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that,  a  priori, 
one  can  neither  rule  out  nor  be  assured  of  the  fruitful  consequences  of  a 
pragmatic  reconstruction  of  Christian  faith. 
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10.  James,  Writings ,  p.  470. 

11.  John  Dewey,  Outlines  of  a  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics  (New  York: 
Hillary  House,  1957),  p.  190. 

12.  Cf.  Dewey,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct ,  p.  101.  “We  have  depended 
upon  the  clash  of  war,  the  stress  of  revolution,  the  emergence  of  heroic 
individuals,  the  impact  of  migrations  generated  by  war  and  famine,  the 
incoming  of  barbarians,  to  change  established  institutions.  Instead  of  constandy 
utilizing  unused  impulse  to  effect  continuous  reconstruction,  we  have  waited 
till  an  accumulation  of  stresses  suddenly  breaks  through  the  dikes  of  custom.” 

13.  The  terms  “call”  and  “promise”  are  in  quotes  to  indicate  that  they 
are  to  be  understood  symbolically  and  not  literally.  For  more  on  this  point, 
see  p.  241. 

14.  Cf.  Dewey  and  Tufts,  Ethics ,  pp.  374-375.  “It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  situation  in  which  there  are  no  values  worked  out  in  the  past  which 
need  to  be  conserved.  But  their  conservation  may  demand  a  change  in  the 
means  by  which  they  are  maintained,  a  change  in  laws  and  habits.  It  is 
evident  that  not  all  customs  and  ways  of  doing  things  can  be  changed 
simultaneously.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  always  one  of  discrimination  and  em¬ 
phasis:  What  social  arrangements  at  any  given  time  and  place  should  be 
Kept  relatively  stable  and  what  arrangements  should  be  modified,  in  order 
that  values  may  be  rendered  more  secure,  more  equitably  distributed,  richer 
and  more  diversified?” 

15.  Cf.  Eugene  C.  Bianchi,  “Secular  Ecumenism”  ( [Thought ,  Spring, 
1969),  p.  83.  “For  ‘secular  ecumenism'  represents  the  increasing  movement 
in  the  churches  to  strive  together  to  build  a  more  just  and  humane  family 
of  man.  It  means  going  beyond  common  worship  and  interchurch  dialogue, 
two  important  elements  of  the  church  unity  movement,  to  work  together 
for  a  much  wider  unity  of  man  in  contemporary  society.” 

16.  Teilhard  de  Chardin  has  probably  exaggerated  the  awareness  of  process 
on  the  part  of  the  early  Church  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  significant 
foreshadowing  of  the  contemporary  consciousness  of  world  and  human  develop¬ 
ment. 

17.  This  is  the  pervasive  theme  of  Richard  L.  Rubenstein's  After 
Auschwitz  (New  York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1966). 

18.  Albert  Camus,  Caligula  and  Three  Other  Plays ,  trans.  by  Stuart 
Gilbert  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1958),  p.  21. 

19.  Albert  Camus,  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus,  trans.  from  the  French  by 
Justin  O’Brien  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1955),  p.  4. 

20.  Dewey,  Experience  and  Nature,  pp.  419-420. 


